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TWO VISITORS. 
BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 


Last night as I was dreaming of my wrongs, 

’ I saw two figures standing by my bed: 
Cruel Revenge, with lofty countenance 

to make me think him Honor’s twin; 

The other—when I looked upon his face 
I thought that Heaven had come down to Earth, 
And kuew that sweet Forgiveness was his name. 
And now Revenge’s spirit-stirring tones 
Thrilled through my senses, as he cried aloud: 
“Come, take me in, and let me dwell with thee! 
For I can fill thee with a godlike rage, 
And give thee strength and fearlessness and craft, 
So that no bolt nor bar can interpose 
To save him. Thou shalt pay him wrong for wrong !’> 
And then Forgiveness knelt beside my bed, 
Imploring me—and never have I heard 
A tone so tender or a voice so sweet, 
Clear as the holy bells of Paradise. 
“T, too, can give thee stfength and fearlessness, 
And innocence, more wise than wisest craft. 
Revenge can make thee hurt thine enemy ; 
But I can give thee back thy friend again. 
Oh, take me in, and let me dwell with thee! 
Weary am I, for none will sbelter me. 
And when I kneel and beg for harborage, 
They strike me down and leave me there half dead. 
They do not slay me quite; perchance they feel 
That they may need me on the Judgment Day.” 


Sweet Friend, alas! you knew not what you did; 
And I was not without some share of blame. 

Let bygones be as tho they had not been ; 

Let sad-eyed Memory erase a page ; 

You are my best, my dearest friend, and I 
Forgive you—as I hope to be forgiven. 

Boston, Mass. 


ie 


RAVAGES OF THE SENTIMENTAL TOURIST. 


BY PROF, HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 








SIncE the German Emperor made Norway fashionable, 
1 cannot rid myself of the apprehension that it may 
share the fate of Switzerland. Of course a country in its 
mere physical aspect can never become vulgarized by 
any amount of staring ; and the mountains, the glaciers, 
and the incomparably lovely fiords, can suffer no appre- 
ciable deterioration froni the more frequent intrusions 
upon their privacy. But to the people the tourist traffic 
and the new and hitherto undreamed-of industries which 
it stimulates present a very real danger. The Norwegi- 
ans are happily less apt at acquiring the art of preying 
upon their visitors than, for instance, the Swiss and the 
Italians have proved themselves to be. They have not 
yet degenerated into a nation of hotel keepers and cou- 
riers who manufacture legends to order, and make a liv- 
ing by exhibiting themselves and their scenery to the 
sentimental tourist. But for all that, signs are not lack- 
ing that they have entered upon the first stage of this 
moral decline ; and unless the German Emperor betakes 
himself elsewhere for. his vacation, I fear that the sub- 
sequent stages will be sure to follow. 

At the hotel in Balestrund on the Sognefjord, where I 
spent some weeks in the summer of 1891, it was a per- 
petual grief to me to observe the disposition of the poorer 
people to exhibit their “ national” costumes, dances and 
peculiarities for money. One old woman near Lardal, 
who played a shockingly unmusical instrument, called 
‘*the Langeleik,” had even had the enterprise to print a 
highly fictitious account of herself and her instrument in 
a language rivaling ‘‘ English as she is Spoke.” This 
document, in spite of its grammatical originality, ex- 
hibited all the features of artistic mendicancy such as we 
know it in the lands of the South. The calamities which 
had overtaken her were as numerous as they were un- 
merited, and she was now trying to earn an honest living 
by the practice of her primitive art. 

Another industry which fills me with regret is the ex- 
hibition- of national dances. Again and again, if you 
travel through the interior valleys, you are plucked: by 
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like to see a “‘ halling,” or a “spring dance”; and if you 

assent, you are conducted to a neighboring farm, where 

you witness a horribly mechanical performance, which, 

for the very reason that it is an exhibition, is entirely 

devoid of spontaneous joy and grace. Like marionettes 

upon a hand-organ, the young men whirl around, stamping, 

leaping and kicking the rafter, and the girls trip at their 

sides, and spin about like tops; but thespirit of the thing 

which imparted to it whatever beauty it formerly pos- 

sessed is lacking. The histrionic talent which enables the 

Spaniard and the Italian to counterfeit to perfection the 

wild abandon, the fervor and passion of the dance, is a 
rare endowment in the North ; and a paid performance 
in Norway, therefore, degenerates into a dull and dreary 
monotony of motion without a suggestion of poetic affla- 
tus. Even their national costumes, which the peasants in 

former years wore without a suspicion of their pictur- 
esqueness, have ceased to be interesting, when they are 
worn in the spirit of advertising, by hotel waitresses, in 
order to attract the sentimental tourist. They become, 
in fact, a badge of inferiority, as soon as foreign stand- 
ards, through the tourist traffic, year by year, displace 
those of native growth ; and as soon as the conscious- 
ness of their oddity becomes general, they are practi- 
‘cally discarded by the younger generation, and retained 
by the elder from habit as a stubborn and perhaps laud- 
able conservatism. It is a matter of regret, no doubt, 
that the whole world should be made to wear one uni- 
form (and that an ugly one); but as long as this tendency 
is irresistible, it is futile to bewail it. The coming 
democracy will probably involve an enormous loss in 
picturesqueness, and a corresponding gain, I fancy, in 
intelligence, self-respect and morality. But it is a loss of 
the latter and far more important qualities which is 
involved in the retention of obsolete costumes and cus- 
toms from mercenary motives or because they are sup- 
posed by others to be picturesque. 

Tho the world at large, and literature, in particular, are 
much indebted to the tourist, the countries which he has 
invaded have rarely had cause for gratitude. The material 
gain has been more than counterbalanced by a moral 
loss. A primitive people can ill afford to come into con- 
tact with a civilization obviously superior to their own. 
They hold their heads high, and feel honestly proud of 
their lineage and their history only so long as they have 
no standards of comparison. When they discover that 
the nations they have looked down upon have equal, if 
not superior claims to distinction, they are distressed and 
utterly confounded. Such a discovery, tho it may have 
a certain educational value, is most uncomfortable, and 
inits results usually disastrous. Acertain amount of il- 
lusion is absolutely necessary to thé successful car- 
rying on of the business of life. Happy is the na- 
tion that sits enthroned in sublime self-deception, be- 
lieving that it guides the paths of the stars and the course 
of history. To be robbed of this comforting delusion is, 
toasmall people,a veritable calamity. It loosens its attach- 
ment to its own past, and manifests itself in a gradual 
abandonment of its inherited customs and traditions. A 
desire to imitate the larger nations—to be ‘‘ European,” 
as they say in Norway—leads to discontent, loss of self- 
respect, and a host of confused and abortive aspira- 
tions. 

I do not mean, of course, that a nation, be it ever so 
small, should remain stationary—should cut itself off 
from the historic evolution. But its development should 
be on the lines of its own traditions, and in strict con- 
sonance with its own past. Thesudden introduction of 
an alien culture (such as we witness at the present time 
in Japan) represents not a new graft upon the old tree 
but it amounts to the substitution of a new tree in the 
old soil. It is because the sentimental tourist is the thin 
edge of the wedge that will in time split and destroy the 
venerable historic trunk that I regard him as a sinister 
phenomenon. The skirmish lines of speckled and check- 
ered strangers, who are now descending upon Norway, 
armed with alpenstocks, umbrellas and ‘‘Baedekers,’” are 
but the vanguard of a conquering host which in time 
will destroy all that makes the land of the Vikings indi- 
vidually distinct in character and interesting. The 
ravages which they have already accomplished are plain- 
ly:visible to him who knew the country twenty or thirty 
years ago, before the benevolent invaders had planted 
hotels at the base of the glaciers and intruded upon the 
majestic privacy of the mountain peaks, 
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GREAT political parties are formed ordinarily by a 
natural process of evolution. They take .their stand on 
opposite sides of public questions because they differ in 
their views respecting the functions of government, or 
the necessity and utility of legislation. Such differences 
were disclosed as soon as the American Constitution was 
adopted and the attempt was made to apply it to tenta- 
tive stages of national development, There were close 
constructionists who insisted upon interpreting it liter- 
ally. There were alse free constructionists who were 
disposed to interpret it broadly. The first real party di- 
vision, when Jefferson defeated Adams, was over a mat- 
ter of construction as much as anything else. As time 
went on another class of differences arose. Some party 
leaders wanted more legislation at every turn. Others 
again were inclined to say: ‘‘ Let well enough alone”; 
or *‘ The world is governed too much.” New issues con- 
stantly arose ; but whether transient or permanent, they 
were less important than the political fortunes of rival 
leaders in determining the trend of party policy. While 
each party continued to represent a distinct body of 
opinion the divisions were for a very long period over 
men rather than principles. 

The Republican Party, while it now illustrates in 
greater or less degree this process of evolution, was in its 
origin a special creation. It was broughi into existence 
by the brooding of conscience over the face of American 
politics. [t was created to take up a great moral issue and 
to work out the salvation of the nation from the reproach 
of slavery. For two generations that question had been 
evaded by constitutional adjustments and statesmanlike 
compromises. It was not until the slave power assumed 
absolute control of the destinies of the Democratic Party, 
repudiating the Compromise of 1821, and instigating 
crime and violence in the Territories, that a party was 
formed for the supreme purpose of overthrowing it. 
The Convention which nominated me for Congress in 
1854 was recruited from the Whigs, Democrats and Free 
Soilers of Northern Ohio ; but it was not a political coa- 
lition. The Republican Party was a new creation, with 
the moral force of public opinion behind it. The ear- 
nest men who enlisted in its service had a feeling that 
their politics counted for righteousness. Their cam- 
paigns were like crusades. Their mission was to strike 
down the slave power, to liberate the oppressed, and to 
make the Constitution square with the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Golden Rule. Giloriously was that 
mission accomplished in a single decade, 

From the necessities of the case the Piowecr Repub- 
lican leaders were free construction’.<js, They were com- 
pelled to find in the Constittition sufficient power to 
enable them to crush @ gigantic rebellion and to abolish 
slavery. They were i deadly conflict with revolution- 
a7zy force, and exHausted the supreme authority of the 
Constitution 7 raising armies, maintaining blockading 
squadrons, and borrowing money for conducting a vic- 
torious' war. When the issue of United States notes was 

orized in 1862 the legal-tender clause was justified 
on the ground of necessity. I believed that Congress 
had the constitutional power to pass such a provision and 
that public safety required its exercise. I said in the 
Senate : 


“T rest my vote upon the proposition that this is a neces- 
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of exchange—to enable the Government to borrow money 


to maintain an army and to support a navy. Believing 
this, I find ample authority for my vote.” 

That view was sustained by Congress, and the great 
financial measure which enabled us to conduct the war 
from Ball Run to Appomattox was enacted. The Re- 
publican Party could never have saved the Union and 
liberated and enfranchised the slaves if it had interpreted 
the letter of the Constitution narrowly and rigorously. 
It acquired during that storm and stress period the habit 
of rational construction of the fundamental law. That 
habit has enabled it to formulate and carry into execu- 
tion great national policies. 

From the necessities of the case, also, the pioneer Re- 
publican leaders had recourse to legislation on a large, 
even a tremendous scale Seven years after the party 
was formed, it was in a position of supreme power in 
Washington, with the most formidable rebellion of mod- 
ern times to be suppressed, and with the Treasury emp- 
ty, the finances in extreme disorder, and the military 
resources of the Union unorganized and virtually un- 
created. An unexampled period of legislative activity 
followed. Armies were raised, a great fleet was built, 
public credit was restored, hastily improvised taxes were 
developed into a tariff and revenue system for raising 
money by thousands of millions, greenbacks were 
brought into general use as currency, and the National 
banks were established. When all these forces, military 
and financial, had been marshalled, and the War had 
been brought to a triumphant close, there was a Consti- 
tution to be adapted to the conditions of universal liber- 
ty ; there were prostrate States to be reconstructed on 
the lines of free citizenship; there was an enormous 
floating debt to be liquidated ; there was a nation to be 
relieved as speedily as possib’e from the pressure of war 
taxation ; there was a public debt of immense volume to 
be refunded and paid off with astounding rapidity ; there 
was the currency of the country to be made as good as 
gold ; and there was a continental domain to be opened 
for settlement under homestead laws and developed by 
railway building and all the resources of modern civiliza- 
tion The career of the Republican Party was begun, 
continued, and has not yet ended as one of unprece- 
dented legislative industry. It has never been anything 
but a working party devoted tothe highest welfare of 
the nation, 

It is a distinguishing characteristic of the policies of 
the Republican Party that while they were undertaken 
in the heat of the Civil War they were desigued to pro- 
mote the pacific development of the industrial energies 
and resources of the country. One of the first landmarks 
of Republican legislation was the Homestead Act. This 
law had been pending in Congress for many years while 
the Democratic Party was in power. It had been vetoed 
by two Democratic Presidents. 
supported by leading Northern Democrats, but had been 
opposed by the South in the interest of slavery. A 
Republican Congress enacted it in May, 1862, and con- 
verted it into a great natioval policy, as beneficent as it 
was progressive, for creating a prosperous class of inde- 
pendent freeholders in the Western reaches of the Union. 
The Homes ead Act supplemented by Pacific railway 
legislation attracted settlers, stimulated immigration, and 
transferred the center of industrial power from the East 
to the West. Even in war time the foundations were 
laid for that marvelous material prosperity, of which 
the first fruits were to be the resumption of specie pay- 
ments and the cancellation during a single generation of 
two-thirds of the national debt. 

In like manner the tariff has ministered to the highest 
interests of the nation. At the opening of the War the 
Democratic Party, under the direction of Southern slave 
owners, was committed to the policy of a revenue tariff 
tending in the direction of absolute free trade. The 
cotton, sugar, tobacco and rice planters of the South, 
having what they considered the cheapest of all labor in 
their slaves, were the natural allies of free trade Eng- 
land. One of the economic curse: of slavery wherever 
it has existed has been its inevitable effect in developing 
two or three great agricultural interests and in prevent- 
ing the diversification of industries, Southern planting 
interests and ecoaomie policy blecked national develop- 
ment of industries. This policy of a low tariff, which 
had always been Southern rather thaa Northern, was 
abandoned when the Republican Party was confronted 
with the necessity of obtaining an income adequate for 
meeting the cost of a great war. 

If legislators had considered the temporary exigencies 
ora aime : alone they might have adopted the principle 
of high revena® yiuation. They were broad-minded men 
who looked a long ayay beyond the requirements of a 
Treasury budget. TheM @Stablished a Tariff system, 

which would not only arm te en with imme- 
diate power to levy and collect @Bormous resources of 
income, but which wuld also tend {geter and diver- 
sify the industries of free labor. a 

Now while honest men may differ over defails of the 
tariff controversy which has been conducted ‘Ya. this 
country over a hundred years, they must at least ag 
that Republican legislation provided a most efficient in- 
strument for the collection of the large revenue needed 
for war expenses and the rapid payment of the national 
debt, They must also recognize, wi hout dissent, the 
extraordinary expansion of domestic manufacturing and 
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have accompanied Protective legislation. They must 
also concede that the benefits of a high tariff have been 
generally distributed in the course of time so as to be 
equalized among all classes through the cheapening of 
prices for consumers. They must. moreover, be pre- 
pared to admit that the Protective system has promoted 
that wonderful diversification of industries which now 
affords resources of remunerative employment for the 
largest and most prosperous body of working people on 
the earth. It is characteristic of the malign genius of 
the Democratic Party that after all the miracles of 
American industrial progress have been accomplished, 
it should turn back the ha ads of time and take its stand 
to day with the Nullification leaders of 1832 in proclaim- 
ing the unconstitutionality of the Protective Tariff. 
Even Jackson’s authority has not sufficed to convince it 
that Calhoun was wrong; and the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court have been of no avail to 
reconcile it to the prosperity of the American people 
under the Protective s;stem. 

The financial legislation of the Republican Party con- 
stitutes a series of landmarks of American progress. 
The great measures of the War period were those pro- 
viding for the issue and ultimate redemption of the 
legal-tender greenbacks, and for the establishment of 
the National Bank system. These were followed, after 
the War, by the Refunding and the Resumption Acts. 
The general principles upon which this legislation was 
grounded assumed that public debt was to be regarded 
always as a temporary burden, to be paid as rapidly as 
possible, and that every promise made to creditors must 
be fully redeemed. Altho a debt was contracted so vast 
in volume that one year’s interest upon it exceeded the 
financial obligations incurred during the War of the 
Revolution, provision was made for its rapid conversion 
into securities bearing low rates of interest, and for the 
payment of two-thirds of it during the life of a single 
generation. The taxpayers of the period of the Civil 
War were compelled to do their duty as well as the sol- 
diers were doing theirs in the field. Taxation was kept 
at the highest aggregate which industry would bear, and 
the burden of the debt was virtually carried by the gen- 
eration which incurred it. The success of the Refunding 
Acts was largely dependent upon the resumption of spe- 
cie payments. That was a supreme act of good faith 
which established public credit on so high a plane that 
refunding operations were conducted with extraordinary 
facility. 

In consequence of thirty yeirs’ experience with Repub- 
lican financial legislation the American people have the 
proud distinction of being the only great nation that pays 
its debts. They have also a currency which was brought 
by laborious processes to par with gold. They have also 
a national bank system which has steadily grown in pop- 
ular favor, and under which nota dollar has ever been 
lost to a note-holder, and only the smallest fraction to de- 
positors. 

All these great policies have been accomplished with- 
out the aid of the Democratic Party. The Funding Act 
of 1870, by which the rates of interest on the debt were 
changed by the conversion of all classes of national se- 
curities, was passed without a single Democratic vote in 
either House. The Resumption Act of 1875 was opposed 
by every Democrat in both houses. The National Bank- 
ing Act was denounced as unconstitutional by the Dem- 
ocratic Party during the War, and its hostility to the sys- 
tem has not ceased to this day, when the repeal of the tax 
ou State bank issues is deliberately proposed in its na- 
tional platform. That party thirty years ago defended 
these State issues, altho they were not secured, had no 
uniform value throughout the country, were easily coun- 
terfeited, and displaced greenbacks. It advocates a re- 
turn to the same system now, and apparently from a de- 
liberate preference for an inferior currency. In like 
manner a majority of the same party, instead of co- 
operating with the Republican Party in adjusting the re- 
lations between gold and silver so that both metals will 
circulate at par with each other, favor unlimited free 
coinage by which gold will be drained out of the Treas- 
ury and the country plunged headlong into monometal- 
lism ov the lowest plane. 

During the last thirty years the history of the Repub- 
lican Pafty has been the history of the American peo- 
ple. During that long period it has contributed the 
working stock of principles and policies which has been 
the raw material of the finished product of national 
progress. Whatever has been done for the restoration of 
the Union, for the enfranchisement of millions of slaves, 
for the establishment of national credit, for the fulfill- 
ment of financial obligations and for the deyelopment 
of industrial resources has been done by the Republican 
Party. Founded as a party of conscience on the hights 
of moral principle, it has elevated the standards of 
political action and has labored unceasingly to vindicate 
the honor and to promote the welfare of the American 
people: A party with a genius for formulating and 
carrying out large policies, it has not suffered them to be 
paralyzed by narrow and pettifegging interpretation of 
the Constitution. A party with progressive instincts 
and creative impulses, it has persevered in a career of 
legislative activity. Strike out from the sum and sub- 
stance of American progress since the ignominious col- 
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the development of foreign and internal trade which | an Party has done, and nothing will be left but partisan 


vituperation, reactionary tendencies and futile obstruc- 
tion of righteous and useful policies. Strike ont what 
the Democratic Party has done during the same period 
and nothing will be lost which can ever be accounted by 
impartial historians as a gain for American civilization 
and the progress of the world. 

In the course of a speech delivered at Toledoin August, 
1878, I said: 

‘The vital issue between the two great parties has been, 
on the part of the Republicans, a desire to maintain the 
integrity of the Union and abolish slavery, to secure equal 
political and civil rights to all men, to maintain the 
national honor, and to advance the industrial interests of 
the country, while the theory and policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party has been to belittle the National Government, 
to subordinate it to the power of the States, to preserve 
slavery, to leave industry without protection and support, 
and to sectionalize into petty communities the elements 
of a great and powerful nation; and these are now, and 
will be in the future, the inevitable tendencies of these two 
parties.” 

After fourteen years I find nothing to change in that 
declaration. 

The Republican Party, while it has enacted great 
policies, national, industrial and financial, bas remained 
loyal to the traditions of humanity and honor which 
were the inspiration of its youth. It has maintained 
resolutely the integrity of the restored Union on the 
basis of universal liberty and unrestricted citizenship, 
while the Democratic Party has sought to subordinate 
national to sectional interests and to paralyze emancipa- 
pation, that crowning act of justice and magnaminity, 
by conspiracies in the Southern States against majority 
rule. Honest elections for national lawmakers are 
guaranteed by the Constitutional Amendments embody- 
ing the results accomplished in the War for the Union. 
The Republican Party stands for the principle of equal 
political rights throughout the Union. The Democratic 
Party not only repudiated the doctrine when its repre- 
sentatives in Congress voted against the Constitutional 
Amendments at the close of the War, but in its political 
practice it has continually followed the worst traditions 
of slavery in fomenting race prejudice and establishing 
minority rule. 

The Republican Party throughout its history has been 
fighting the battle of free labor. In the beginning it 
was a popular agitation to prevent the extension of slav- 
ery to the Territories and subsequently it was a terrible 
battle with a slave-owners’ rebellion; but in the end it 
has been a prolonged campaign in the interest of Ameri- 
can labor menaced with destructive and degrading com- 
petition from the labor of less prosperous and enlighten- 
ed European States. Since the first election of Lincoln 
10,000,000 aliens have found homes and workshops in 
America ; yet notwithstanding this immense addition 
to the working force of the nation there has been a gain 
of nearly fifty per cent. in the average rate of wages. 


*] That result could never have been accomplished without 


Republican legislation for internal improvements and 
the operation of the Homeste44 Law, and above all with- 
out systematic Protection of American labor employed 
in home industries. For this comprehensive national 
policy, which has not only converted the older Eastern 
Statesinto hives of manufacturing and filled the wide 
reaches of the West with the pulsating beat and throb 
of industrial energy and American enterprise, but has 
also created the New South with its boundless resources, 
credit is wholly to be given to the Republican Party. 

The Democratic Party has never lost the impress of 
the domination of the Slave Power. A low tariff and 
free trade were the economic doctrines of the Southern 
planters and were embodied in the Confederate Consti- 
tution. The Democratic Party has remained loyal to 
these malign traditions. Its first and only President 
since Buchanan’s election on a platform of ‘‘ progressive 
free trade” lost notime in giving the signal for a ** tar- 
iff reform” campaign which, if successful, would leave 
American industry and labor without protection and 
support. The party stands to-day fully committed not 
only to the low tariff cause to which both Douglas and 
Breckinridge were pledged by the Platforms of 1860, but 
also to the extravagaut vagary of Calhounism that Pro- 
tection is unconstitutional. As it was the friend and 
ally of slavery, soalso it is the irreconcilable foe of free 
labor. 

The history of the two rival parties since Lincoln’s first 
election offers a startling contrast between survivals of 
the worst and the best traditions. Equality of rights 
and sympathy for the mass of the common people were 
the leading principles of Jefferson. A latter-day Dem- 
ocracy stands in the South for unequal rights and mi- 
nority conspiracies, and throughout the Union fir a 
tariff policy by which American labor will be degraded 
to the European level. Jackson's great strength lay in 
his intense devotion to the principle of nationality and 
in his abhorrence of sectionalism. A latter-day Democ- 
racy by the revival of the constitutional quibbling of 
Calhounism and by its persistent hostility to national 
policies has repudiated his principles. What has been 
best in the tendencies of its history has fallen into innoc- 
uous desuetude. What has been worst in the theories 
and practice of its slave owning and sectional leaders is 
tenaciously preserved. 





Republicanism, on the other hand, holds fast to e very- 
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thing that is ennobling and elevating in its history. It is 
the party of national honor which has removed the foul 
reproach of slavery and redeemed the plighted faith of 
the Government in finanitial legislation and administra- 
tion. It is the party of equal rights, an unsullied ballot 
and honest elections. It is the party of national policies 
of comprehensive scope and enlightened self-interest by 
which industry is diversified, labor systematically pro- 
tected, and the prosperity of all classes and sections pro- 
moted, Between its present policies and the traditions 
of its glorious past there is unbroken continuity of 
patriotic action. 
MANSFIELD, 0. 


THE POLICIES OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


BY GEN, J. 8. CLARKSON, 
Or THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE. 


In American politics there is the difference between 
the upper and the underside. The Democratic Party is 
deeply embedded in its past. Its policies are like moss- 
covered gravestones in an abandoned cemetery with the 
underside turned away from the light of day—barren 
memorials of the hopes, prejudices and fears of earlier 





generations. Republicanism is widely different. It is 


enriched with the traditions of a glorious past ; but its 
life is in the present age of growth and development, and 
its hopes are fixed upon a future better than all that has 
gone before. Its policies are not skeletons of by-gone 
theories exciiing a purely scientific curiosity as studies 
of arrested development. In a workaday world they 
are principles of organized life and impulses of creative 
energy. 

If the Republican Party were content, like the Demo- 
cratic, to live on reminiscences of its past achievements, 
it would have unfailing resources in the heroic period 
when its mission was to save the Union and to make an 
end of slavery ina free country. But it is not satisfied 
with the pleasures of memory. Its working power has 
been steadily developed by wholesome exercise, and its 
mission has been to create, not to destroy and resist. It 
cannot remain idle and stagnant. Whenever there is 
anything to be done in public affairs the Republican 
Party must doit while the Democratic Party is lagging 
behind to hinder and retard the work. As soon as the 
Democrats have an interval of power they strive to undo 
what the Republican Party ha3 done, but do not always 
know how. Not motive, however, but capacity is lack- 
ing. 

The records of the Fifty-first and the Fifty-second Con- 
gress offer a striking contrast between Republican action 
and Democratic incompetency. In the Republican Congress 
there was a very narrow majority with a powerful mi- 
nority, bent upon paralyzing all legislative energies; but it 
was a working body with the courage necessary to stamp 
out obstruction. After vindicating the American prin- 
ciple of majority rule it left in the statute books a record 
of legislative industry unparalleled since the Civil War. 
In the present Democratic House there is an overwhelm- 
ing majority ; but it has shown that it can neither legis- 
late, nor redeem party pledges, nor prevent a startling 
increase of appropriations, nor conduct business with 
decency and order. As a legislative mob it has not been 
without distinction ; but in other directions it has been 
a complete failure. Bound hand and foot by its own 
rules, it was a helpless, inert mass. Its promises made 
to the people were none of them carried out in positive 
legislation. With this we ought not, however, to quarrel; 
for the best thing that can be said of the Democratic 
Party, with its destructive policies, is that whenever it 
has a chance to undo the work of a Republican Congress 
it can do nothing but demonstrate its incapacity. 

The record of the Fifty-first Congress embodies the 
policies of the Republican Party as it exists to-day. Mr. 
Reed who, as Speaker, led that Congress, said, with 
characteristic generosity, in his speech, just before declar- 
ing the House adjourned : 

‘No man ever received more ungrudging and unflinch- 
ing support from a band of men more unselfish and more 
patriotic. Tam prepared to acknowledge in all that has 
been done I have been but one in the multitude, and that 
the honors of the Fifty-first Congress belong to youalone.” 

The legislation of that Congress, with the exception of 
the reform of the rules, which was peculiarly Mr. Reed’s, 
was not the work of any group of leaders, but of a 
united party. The Democratic Party had controlled the 
Administration for four years and the House for six 
years. Legislation was in arrears, and the work of eight 
years had to be done in two. This great task the Re- 
publicans faced, and, so far as possible, accomplished. 

Chief among the Republican policies then enacted into 
law was the revision of the protective system in detail 
and in entirety. The tariffs established during the storm 
and stress of the Civil War had been partially readjusted 
to altered conditions in 1888 ; but a more thorough and 
- scientific revision was demanded. After thirty years of 
material progress and vast diversification of industries 
this was an undertaking of great’magnitude and many 
difficulties. The party was pledged to reduce the sur- 
plus revenues and to relieve the people from unneces- 
sary taxation without interrupting the beneficent opera- 
tion of the protective system. This was a complex and 
difficult work ; but so successfully was it accomplished 
that every important forecast of the Committee report- 
ing the new tariff had been confirmed bv the revenue 
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{ returns and trade statistics of the last two years. Heavy 


burdens of revenue taxation having no protective mo- 


tive have been removed. The surplus annual income of 


the Government has been cut off without disturbing any 
iv:dustrial interest. An enormous volume has been added 
* foreign trade, both in exports and imports, and the 
pi ‘tective system, as a whole, has been rendered more 
c@nprehensive in scope, more symmetrical in design 
ar more practical in operation than it has ever been be- 
f" The Tariff Act of 1890 has its defects, for no great 
r-asure of that kind can be perfect ; but in its operations 
it has succeeded far beyond the expectations of its 
friends and has signally confuted all the false prophecies 
of its foes. 

The continuance of a system, which has promoted the 
establishment of industries of the widest possible range 
and which guards the wages of the most prosperous 
working class in the world, is the most important Re- 
publican policy. It has ceased to be either a producer’s 
or a consumer’s question. It touches every man who 
earns his living. If the preference is to be given through 
free or less restricted importations to European over 
American labor, then American labor will have less work 
to do and will get less money for it. Protection is a 
practical question of well-being for the great mass of 
Americans. The increased rewards of labor in nearly 
all forms of industry involve necessarily a higher cost of 
production in the United States than in Europe. In 
order to maintain the existing level of wages and at the 
same time to preserve our diversified forms of occupa- 
tion, it is necessary to offset the conditions of European 
competition. That was the principal theory upon which 
the tariff was revised. Some duties were raised and 
others were lowered, and specific and ad-valorem duties 
were interchanged with a view to equalizing the differ- 
ence between the cost of labor at home and abroad. 
The methods of readjustment differed, but there was 
throughout a common aim. ; 

Republican policy is adjusted to industrial and social 
conditions now existing in the United States. Protec- 
tion has been for a long period the foundation of the 
investment of capital and the value of labor. It is no 
longer profitable to consider whether results equal or 
inferior in magnitude could have been accomplished 
under free trade. That is an abstract speculation which 
does not concern practical men. They have to deal with 
facts as they now find them. With the Protective Tariff 
as a foundation and a defense an industrial system of 
unexampled magnitude and variety has been established. 
All the conditions of capital, business and commerce are 
now adjusted to it. A mation of workers has become 
accustomed to being well paid and to living with a 
degree of comfort and even luxury which is not attaina- 
ble in Europe. Republican policy aims to strengthen 
and perpetuate this system by which a thriving working 
population is employed and hundreds of millions of 
American capital are profitably invested. Democratic 
free traders propose to knock out the foundations and to 
bring down the walls upon the heads of investors and 
workers alike. Republican policy aims at the protection 
and support of all the forces which have tended to create 
and develop industrial America. Democratic policy is 
a leveling process which will work in the interest of for- 
eign countries with cheaper labor; it is a destructive 
force menacing the stability of immense masses of in- 
vested capital ; it marks the beginning of the end of a 
social revolution by which the earnings and conditions 
of labor in Europe and America will be equalized. 

The tariff work of the Republican Congress was 
essentially constructive. The foundations of the pro- 
tective system were not disturbed, but strengthened 
within and without. Wherever it was found that there 
was undue weight and heedless complexity there was a 
readjustment of balances by tariff reductions. Rates 
were increased solely with the intention of correcting 
errors or inequalities, or, wherever it was practicable, 
of improving the quality of home manufactures and 
thereby increasing the earnings of skilled labor. New 
industries were created and encouraged by converting 
imposts which had been sources of revenue only into 
protective duties. We sought to increase the prosperity 
of the farming population by-.an increase of rates upon 
wool, tobacco, barley and other agricultural products. 
The general effect of all these changes was to equalize 
the conditions under which the industries of the United 
States are carried on with a better-paid and superior 
class of labor than that employed in competing countries. 
Not only was the tariff readjusted from top to bottom, 
but all the provisions and regulations of customs ad- 
ministration were reformed and simplified. All this 
work was done in a single session. At the present rate 
of Democratic hole-punching not one year, buta century 
would be required for a complete revision of the tariff on 
English lines. 

The judgment of the Republican Congress has been 
fully vindicated by the operation of the new tariff. It 
has enlarged foreign trade, heavily reduced the revenues, 
cheapened prices, except in agricultural products and a 
few undeveloped home manufactures, and stimulated 
the general business of the country. The effect of the 
tariff has been in the highest degree beneficial to the in- 
terests of American labor. It has restricted the importa- 
tion of fine manufactured goods which may be regarded 
as luxuries for the rich, and has reduced the cost of liv- 











ing of the mass of the people. It has greatly benefited 
farmers, it has increased the rate of wages, and by re- 
opening old factories and establishing new industries it 
has supplied American workers with fresh sources of 
remunerative employment. These are not Republican 
boasts, but hard facts revealed by the revenue statistics, 
the labor returns of New York State, compiled by a Dem- 
ocratic commissioner and by the results of the Senate 
report, the most scientific non-partisan investigation of 
prices ever conducted in the United States, 

.The enemies of the Republican Party have delighted to 
accuse it of being worn out, of having outlived its use- 
fulness. They do not dare to stop to consider the fact 
that every new and successful American policy that has 
been udopted and approved by the American people 
since the Republican Party came into existence has been 
of Republican origin. They try to ignore that latest and 
most popular policy which the genius of Secretary 
Blaine invented, and which to-day commands the admi- 
ration of nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand of the population. The Republican Party 
stands to-day for nothing more strongly than for 
reciprocity, and its character as a progressive, contem- 
poraneous party is wonderfully illustrated by its quick 
adoption of Secretary Blaine’s suggestion. Republican 
statesmen were quick to perceive that there was a large 
and growing element of the people who, while entirely 
unwilling to abandon the Protective policy, were, never- 
theless, anxious to see our foreign trade extended in 
every possible direction. Their demand was fully met 
when the policy of remitting all duties on non-competing 
foreign products in return for the remission of duties on 
our staple exports was incorporated into law. 

The Republican Congress, in addition to its successful 
labors for promoting the industrial prosperity of the 
coantry, also undertook a work which has been neglected 
for a generation. This was the restoration of the mer- 
chant marine. The founders of the American Republic 
as soon as the Constitution was adopted legislated at 
once in both directions. They levied duties in the inter- 
est of domestic manufactures, and established discrim- 
inating impost and tonnage dues in favor of American 
shipping. They recognized the fact that a merchant 
marine could not be built up by a tariff, but required 
special measures of protection, Under. this legislation 
American shipping made rapid progress and rivaled the 
English merchant fleet on the high seas. From 1815 to 
1850 there was a reversal of policy by which protection 
was gradually withdrawn from American bottoms. The 
discriminating imposts and tonnage dues were repealed, 
and free trade in freighting was established as the rule 
of the high seas. With the equalization of the flags the 
American merchant marine was brought into competi- 
tion with foreign ships manned by cheaper labor. The 
decline in the American carrying trade on the ocean, 
which was most noticeable under the low tariff preced- 
ing the Civil War, was accelerated by the substitution 
of steam for sail, by the introduction of iron shipbuild- 
ing, by the piratical raids of English-built Confederate 
cruisers, and above all by the generous assistance given by 
every maritime State in Europe to itsown shipping. The 
fleets in the coasting trade and in internal waters pros- 
pered because they were protected by law. The com- 
mercial marine on the high seas languished from sheer 
lack of protection. 

The great work of the Republican Congress in its sec- 
ond session was the passage of a shipping bill by which 
the prosperity of this neglected interest might be restored 
by agencies similar to those employed by maritime Eu- 
rope. The Democratic Party offered strenuous resist- 
ance ; only one of the proposed Protection measures was 
enacted, and even that was seriously weakened by 
amendment; but enough has been done to secure the 
establishment of direct mail service in steamships of the 
highest speed between New York, and French, Belgian 
and English ports, and to offer assurances of a substantial 
addition of 150,000 tons to the merchant marine. While 
Republican policy is content with nothing less than an 
American-built fleet, which can be converted in an 
emergency of foreign war into an auxiliary navy of high 
power, the Democratic Party wants free trade in ships 
as well as in ocean freighting. Its shipping policy is em- 
bodied in the Fithian Bill, which will enable any pur- 
chaser of a foreign ship to put it under the American 
flag. Such a policy involves a characteristic lack of 
patriotic feeling. The Democratic Party is asked to do 
something to rescue and build up our merchant marine. 
Straightway it looks about for some time-honored and 
useful statute that can be repealed, and then by opening 
the registry to foreign-built ships it threatens the de- 
struction of American shipbuilding. 

The Republican Party stands to-day for the Protection 
of home industries and the restqration of the flag to the 
seas, becauseit is national rather than sectional in the 
tendencies of its legislation. The Tariff and Shipping 
bills affected the welfare and the honor of all the States, 
and wereenacted as measures of high national policy. 
Nevertheless, one of the chief attacks upon the majority 
of the Fifty-first Congress was that they were sectional. 
That has always been a favorite Democratic criticism ; 
but it was especially bitter in consequence of the strenu- 
ous efforts made by the Republican majority to secure an 
honest election of members of Congress. The Elections 
Bill was denounced as an invasion of Southern rights and 
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of exchange—to enable the Government to borrow money 


to maintain an army and to support a navy. Believing 
this, I find ample authority for my vote.” 

That view was sustained by Congress, and the great 
financial measure which enabled us to conduct the war 
from Ball Run to Appomattox was enacted, The Re- 
publican Party could never have saved the Union and 
liberated and enfranchised the slaves if it had interpreted 
the letter of the Constitution narrowly and rigorously. 
It acquired during that storm and stress period the habit 
of rational construction of the fundamental law. That 
habit has enabled it to formulate and carry into execu- 
tion great national policies. 

From the necessities of the case, also, the pioneer Re- 
publican leaders had recourse to legislation on a large, 
even a tremendous scale Seven years after the party 
was formed, it was in a position of supreme power in 
Washington, with the most formidable rebellion of mod- 
ern times to be suppressed, and with the Treasury emp- 
ty, the finances in extreme disorder, and the military 
resources of the Union unorganized and virtually un- 
created. An unexampled period of legislative activity 
followed. Armies were raised, a great fleet was built, 
public credit was restored, hastily improvised taxes were 
developed into a tariff and revenue system for raising 
money by thousands of millions, greenbacks were 
brought into general use as currency, and the National 
banks were established. When all these forces, military 
and financial, had been marshaled, and the War had 
been brought to a triumphant close, there was a Consti- 
tution to be adapted to the conditions of universal liber- 
ty ; there were prostrate States to be reconstructed on 
the lines of free citizenship; there was an enormous 
floating debt to be liquidated ; there was a nation to be 
relieved as speedily as possib'e from the pressure of war 
taxation ; there was a public debt of immense volume to 
be refunded and paid off with astounding rapidity ; there 
was the currency of the country to be made as good as 
gold ; and there was a continental domain to be opened 
for settlement under homestead laws and developed by 
railway building and all the resources of modern civiliza- 
tion The career of the Republican Party was begun, 
continued, and has not yet ended as one of unprece- 
dented legislative industry. It has never been anything 
but a working party devoted tothe highest welfare of 
the nation. 

It is a distinguishing characteristic of the policies of 
the Republican Party that while they were undertaken 
in the heat of the Civil War they were designed to pro- 
mote the pacific development of the industrial energies 
and resources of the country. One of the first landmarks 
of Republican legislation was the Homestead Act. This 
law had been pending in Congress for many years while 
the Democratic Party was in power. It had been vetoed 
by two Democratic Presidents. It had been strenuously 
supported by leading Northern Democrats, but had been 
opposed by the South in the interest of slavery. A 
Republican Congress enacted it in May, 1862, and con- 
verted it into a great natioval policy, as beneficent as it 
was progressive, for creating a prosperous class of inde- 
pendent freeholders in the Western reaches of the Union. 
The Homes ead Ast supplemented by Pacific railway 
legislation attracted settlers, stimulated immigration, and 
transferred the center of industrial power from the East 
to the West. Even in war time the foundations were 
laid for that marvelous material prosperity, of which 
the fiest fruits were to be the resumption of specie pay- 
ments and the cancellation during a single generation of 
two-thirds of the national debt. 

In like manner the tariff has ministered to the highest 
interests of the nation. At the opening of the War the 

Democratic Party, under the direction of Southern slave 
owners, was committed to the policy of a revenue tariff 
tending in the direction of absolute free trade. The 
cotton, sugar, tobacco and rice planters of the South, 
having what they considered the cheapest of all labor in 
their slaves, were the natural allies of free trade Eng- 
land. One of the economic curse: of slavery wherever 
it has existed has been its inevitable effect in developing 
two or three great agricultural interests and in prevent- 
ing the diversification of industries. Southern planting 
interests and ecoaemic policy blecked national develop- 
ment of industries. This policy of a low tariff, which 
had always been Southern rather thaa Northern, was 
abandoned when the Republican Party was confronted 
with the necessity.of obtaining an income adequate for 
meeting the cost of a great war. 

If legislators had considered the temporary exigencies 
of Wa’ time alone they might have adopted the principle 
of high revenc®.taxation. They were broad-minded men 
who looked a long “S2Y beyond the requirements of a 
Treasury budget. The% established a Tariff system, 
which would not only arm te,Government with imme- 
diate power to levy and collect @Bormous resources of 
income, but which wculd also tend foster and diver- 
sify the industries of free labor. 

Now while honest men may differ over defails of the 
tariff controversy which has been conducted ia. this 
country over a hundred years, they must at least agre¢ 
that Republican legislation provided a most efficient in- 
strument for the collection of the large revenue needed 
for war expenses and the rapid payment of the national 
debt, They must also recognize, vi-bhout dissent, the 
extraordinary expansivn of domestic manufacturing and 
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the development of foreign and internal trade which 
have accompanied Protective legislation. They must 
also concede that the benefits of a high tariff have been 
generally distributed in the course of time so as to be 
equalized among all classes through the cheapening of 
prices for consumers. They must. moreover, be pre- 
pared to admit that the Protective system has promoted 
that wonderful diversification of industries which now 
affords resources of remunerative employment for the 
largest and most prosperous body of working people on 
the earth. It is characteristic of the malign genius of 
the Democratic Party that after all the miracles of 
American industrial progress have been accomplished, 
it should turn back the ha ds of time and take its stand 
to day with the Nullification leaders of 1832 in proclaim- 
ing the unconstitutionality of the Protective Tariff. 
Even Jackson’s authority has not sufficed to convince it 
that Calhoun was wrong; and the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court have been of no avail to 
reconcile it to the prosperity of the American people 
under the Protective system. 

The financial legislation of the Republican Party con- 
stitutes a series of landmarks of American progress. 
The great measures of the War period were those pro- 
viding for the issue and ultimate redemption of the 
legal-tender greenbacks, and for the establishment of 
the National Bank system. These were followed, after 
the War, by the Refunding and the Resumption Acts. 
The general principles upon which this legislation was 
grounded assumed that public debt was to be regarded 
always as a temporary burden, to be paid as rapidly as 
possible, and that every promise made to creditors must 
be fully redeemed. Altho a debt was contracted so vast 
in volume that one year’s interest upon it exceeded the 
financial obligations incurred during the War of the 
Revolution, provision was made for its rapid conversion 
into securities bearing low rates of interest, and for the 
payment of two-thirds of it during the life of a single 
generation. The taxpayers of the period of the Civil 
War were compelled to do their duty as well as the sol- 
diers were doing theirs in the field. Taxation was kept 
at the highest aggregate which industry would bear, and 
the burden of the debt was virtually carried by the gen- 
eration which incurred it. The success of the Refunding 
Acts was largely dependent upon the resumption of spe- 
cie payments. That was a supreme act of good faith 
which established public credit on so high a plane that 
refunding operations were conducted with extraordinary 
facility. 

In consequence of thirty yeors’ experience with Repub- 
lican financial legislation the American people have the 
proud distinction of being the only great nation that pays 
its debts. They have also a currency which was brought 
by laborious processes to par with gold. They have also 











| a national bank system which has steadily grown in pop- 


ular favor, and under which nota dollar has ever been 
lost to a note-holder, and only the smallest fraction to de- 
positors. 

All these great policies have been accomplished with- 
out the aid of the Democratic Party. The Funding Act 
of 1870, by which the rates of interest on the debt were 
changed by the conversion of all classes of ‘national se- 
curities, was passed without a single Democratic vote in 
either House. The Resumption Act of 1875 was opposed 
by every Democrat in both houses. The National Bank- 
ing Act was denounced as unconstitutional by the Dem- 
ocratic Party during the War, and its hostility to the sys- 
tem has not ceased to this day, when the repeal of the tax 
ou State bank issues is deliberately proposed in its na- 
tional platform. That party thirty years ago defended 
these State issues, altho they were not secured, had no 
uniform value throughout the country, were easily coun- 
terfeited, and displaced greenbacks, It advocates a re- 
turn to the same system now, and apparently from a de- 
liberate preference for an inferior currency. In like 
manner a majority of the same party, instead of co- 
operating with the Republican Party in adjusting the re- 
lations between gold and silver so that both metals will 
circulate at par with each other, favor unlimited free 
coinage by which gold will be drained out of the Treas- 
ury and the country plunged headlong into monometal- 
lism ov. the lowest plane. 

During the last thirty years the history of the Repub- 
lican Pafty has been the history of the American peo- 
ple. During that long period it has contributed the 
working stock of principles and policies which has been 
the raw material of the finished product of national 
progress. Whatever has been done for the restoration of 
the Union, for the enfranchisement of millions of slaves, 
for the establishment of national credit, for the fulfill- 
ment of financial obligations and for the development 
of industrial resources has been done by the Republican 
Party. Founded as a party of conscience on the hights 
of moral principle, it has elevated the standards of 
political action and has labored unceasingly to vindicate 
the honor and to promote the welfare of the American 
people. A party with a genius for formulating and 
carrying out large policies, it has not suffered them to be 
paralyzed by narrow and pettifegging interpretation of 
the Constitution. A party with progressive instincts 
and creative impulses, it has persevered in a career of 
legislative activity. Strike out from the sum and sub- 
siance of American progress since the ignominious col- 








lapse of Buchanan’s Administration what the Republic- 
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an Party has done, and nothing will be left but partisan 
vituperation, reactionary tendencies and futile obstruc- 
tion of righteous and useful policies, Strike out what 
the Democratic Party has done during the same period 
and nothing will be lost which can ever be accounted by 
impartial historians as a gain for American civilization 
and the progress of the world. 

In the course of a speech delivered at Toledoin August, 
1878, I said: 

“The vital issue between the two great parties has been, 
on the part of the Republicans, a desire to maintain the 
integrity of the Union and abolish slavery, to secure equal 
political and civil rights to all men, to maintain the 
national honer, and to advance the industrial interests of 
the country, while the theory and policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party has been to belittle the National Government, 
to subordinate it to the power of the States, to preserve 
slavery, to leave industry without protection and support, 
and to sectionalize into petty communities the elements 
of a great and powerful nation; and these are now, and 
will be in the future, the inevitable tendencies of these two 
parties.” : 
Afcer fourteen years I find nothing to change in that 
declaration. 

The Republican Party, while it has enacted great 
policies, national, industrial and financial, bas remained 
loyal to the traditions of humanity and honor which 
were the inspiration of its youth. It has maintained 
resolutely the integrity of the restored Union on the 














_basis of universal liberty and unrestricted citizenship, 


while the Democratic Party has sought to subordinate 
national to sectional interests and to paralyze emancipa- 
pation, that crowning act of justice and magnaminity, 
by conspiracies in the Southern States against majority 
rule. Honest elections for national lawmakers are 
guaranteed by the Constitutional Amendments embody- 
ing the results accomplished in the War for the Union. 
The Republican Party stands for the principle of equal 
political rights throughout the Union. The Democratic 
Party not only repudiated the doctrine when its repre- 
sentatives in Congress voted against the Constitutional 
Amendments at the close of the War, but in its political 
practice it has continually followed the worst traditions 
of slavery in fomenting race prejudice and establishing 
minority rule. 

The Republican Party throughout its history has been 
fighting the battle of free labor. In the beginning it 
was 4 popular agitation to prevent the extension of slav- 
ery to the Territories and subsequently it was a terrible 
battle with a slave-owners’ rebellion; but in the end it 
has been a prolonged campaign in the interest of Ameri- 
can labor menaced with destructive and degrading com- 
petition from the labor of less prosperous and enlighten- 
ed European States. Since the first election of Lincolu 
10,000,000 aliens have found homes and workshops in 
America ; yet notwithstanding this immense addition 
to the working force of the nation there has been a gain 
of nearly fifty per cent. in the average rate of wages. 


*] That result could never have been accomplished without 


Republican legislation for internal improvements and 
the operation of the Homeste4#4 Law, and above all with- 
out systematic Protection of American labor employed 
in home industries. For this comprehensive national 
policy, which has not only converted the older Eastern 
Statesinto hives of manufacturing and filled the wide 
reaches of the West with the pulsating beat and throb 
of industrial energy and American enterprise, but has 
also created the New South with its boundless resources, 
credit is wholly to be given to the Republican Party. 

The Democratic Party has never lost the impress of 
the domination of the Slave Power. A low tariff and 
free trade were the economic doctrines of the Southern 
planters and were embodied in the Confederate Consti- 
tution. The Democratic Party has remained loyal to 
these malign traditions. Its first and only President 
since Buchanan’s election on a platform of ‘‘ progressive 
free trade” lost notime in giving the signal for a ‘* tar- 
iff reform” campaign which, if successful, would leave 
American industry and labor without protection and 
support. The party stands to-day fully committed not 
only to the low tariff cause to which both Douglas and 
Breckiuridge were pledged by the Platforms of 1860, but 
also to the extravagaut vagary of Calhounism that Pro- 
tection is unconstitutional. As it was the friend and 
ally of slavery, soalso it is the irreconcilable foe of free 
labor. 

The history of the two rival parties since Lincoln’s first 
election offers a startling contrast between survivals of 
the worst and the best traditions. Equality of rights 
and sympathy for the mass of the common people were 
the leading principles of Jefferson. A latter-day Dem- 
ocracy stands in the South for unequal rights and mi- 
nority conspiracies, and throughout the Union fir a 
tariff policy by which American labor will be degraded 
to the European level. Jackson's great strength lay in 
his intense devotion to the principle of nationality and 
in his abhorrence of sectionalism. A latter-day Democ- 
racy by the revival of the constitutional quibbling of 
Calhounism and by its persistent hostility to national 
policies has repudiated his principles. What has been 
best in the tendencies of its history has fallen into innoc- 
uous desuetude. -What has been worst in the theories 
and practice of its slave owning and sectional leaders is 





tenaciously preserved. 
Republicanism, on the other band, holds fast to e very- 
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thing that is ennobling and elevating in its history. It is 
the party of national honor which has removed the foul 
reproach of slavery and redeemed the plighted faith of 
the Government in finaricial legislation and administra- 
tion. It is the party of equal rights, an unsullied ballot 
and honest elections. It is the party of national policies 
of comprehensive scope and enlightened self-interest by 
which indastry is diversified, labor systematically pro- 
tected, and the prosperity of all classes and sections pro- 
moted. Between its present policies and the traditions 
of its glorious past there is unbroken continuity of 
iotic action. 
MANSFIELD, O. 


THE POLICIES OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


BY GEN, J. 8. CLARKSON, 
Or THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE. 


In American politics there is the difference between 
the upper and the underside. The Democratic Party is 
deeply embedded in its past. Its policies are like moss- 
covered gravestones in an abandoned cemetery with the 
underside turned away from the light of day—barren 
memorials of the hopes, prejudices and fears of earlier 
generations. Republicanism is widely different. It is 
enriched with the traditions of a glorious past ; but its 
life is in the present age of growth and development, and 
its hopes are fixed upon a future better than all that has 
gone before. Its policies are not skeletons of by-gone 
theories exciiing a purely scientific curiosity as studies 
of arrested development. In a workaday world they 
are principles of organized life and impulses of creative 
energy. 

If the Republican Party were content, like the Demo- 
cratic, to live on reminiscences of its past achievements, 
it would have unfailing resources in the heroic period 
when its mission was to save the Union and to make an 
end of slavery ina free country. But it is not satisfied 
with the pleasures of memory. Its working power has 
been steadily developed by wholesome exercise, and its 
mission has been to create, not to destroy and resist. It 
cannot remain idle and stagnant. Whenever there is 
anything to be done in public affairs the Republican 
Party must doit while the Democratic Party is lagging 
behind to hinder and retard the work. As soon as the 
Democrats have an interval of power they strive to undo 
what the Republican Party ha3 done, but do not always 
know how. Not motive, however, but capacity is lack- 

ing. 

The records of the Fifty-first and the Fifty-second Con- 
gress offer a striking contrast between Republican action 
and Democratic incompetency, In the Republican Congress 
there was a very narrow majority with a powerful mi- 
nority, bent upon paralyzing all legislative energies; but it 
was a working body with the courage necessary to stamp 
out obstruction. After vindicating the American prin- 
ciple of majority rule it left in the statute books a record 
of legislative industry unparalleled since the Civil War. 
In the present Democratic House there is an overwhelm- 
ing majority ; but it has shown that it can neither legis- 
late, nor redeem party pledges, nor prevent a startling 
increase of appropriations, nor conduct business with 
decency and order. As a legislative mob it has not been 
without distinction ; but in other directions it has been 
a complete failure. Bound hand and foot by its own 
rules, it was a helpless, inert mass. Its promises made 
to the people were none of them carried out in positive 
legislation. With this we ought not, however, to quarrel; 
for the best thing that can be said of the Democratic 
Party, with its destructive policies, is that whenever it 
has a chance to undo the work of a Republican Congress 
it can do nothing but demonstrate its incapacity. 

The record of the Fifty-first Congress embodies the 
policies of the Republican Party as it exists to-day. Mr. 
Reed who, as Speaker, led that Congress, said, with 
characteristic generosity, in his speech, just before declar- 
ing the House adjourned : 

‘No man ever received more ungrudging and unflinch- 
ing support from a band of men more unselfish and more 
patriotic. Iam prepared to acknowledge in all that has 
been done I have been but one in the multitude, and that 
the honors of the Fifty-first Congress belong to youalone.” 

The legislation of that Congress, with the exception of 
the reform of the rules, which was peculiarly Mr. Reed’s, 
was not the work of any group of leaders, but of a 
united party. The Democratic Party had controlled the 
Administration for four years and the House for six 
years. Legislation was in arrears, and the work of eight 
years had to be done in two. This great task the Re- 
publicans faced, and, so far as possible, accomplished. 

Chief among the Republican policies then enacted into 
law was the revision of the protective system in detail 
and in entirety. The tariffs established during the storm 
and stress of the Civil War had been partially readjusted 
to altered conditions in 1883 ; but a more thorough and 
- scientific revision was demanded. After thirty years of 
material progress and vast diversification of industries 
this was an undertaking of great’'magnitude and many 
difficulties. The party was pledged to reduce the sur- 
plus revenues and to relieve the people from unneces- 
sary taxation without interrupting the beneficent opera- 
tion of the protective system. This was a complex and 
difficult work ; but so successfully was it accomplished 
that every important forecast of the Committee report- 
ing the new tariff had been confirmed bv the revenue 
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returns and trade statistics of the last two years. Heavy 
burdens of revenue taxation having no protective mo- 
tive have been removed. The surplus annual income of 
the Government has been cut off without disturbing any 
industrial interest. An enormous volume has been added 
to foreign trade, both in exports and imports, and the 
protective system, as a whole, has been rendered more 
comprehensive in scope, more symmetrical in design 
and more practical in operation than it has ever been be- 
fore. The Tariff Act of 1890 has its defects, for no great 
measure of that kind can be perfect ; but in its operations 
it has succeeded far beyond the expectations of its 
friends and has signally confuted all the false prophecies 
of its foes. 

The continuance of a system, which has promoted the 
establishment of industries of the widest possible range 
and which guards the wages of the most prosperous 
working class in the world, is the most important Re- 
publican policy. It has ceased to be either a producer’s 
or a consumer’s question. It touches every man who 
earns his living. If the preference is to be given through 
free or less restricted importations to European over 
American labor, then American labor will have less work 
to do and will get less money for it. Protection is a 
practical question of well-being for the great mass of 
Americans. The increased rewards of labor in nearly 
all forms of industry involve necessarily a higher cost of 
production in the United States than in Europe. In 
order to maintain the existing level of wages and at the 
same time to preserve our diversified forms of occupa- 
tion, it is necessary to offset the conditions of European 
competition. That was the principal theory upon which 
the tariff was revised. Some duties were raised and 
others were lowered, and specific and ad-valorem duties 
were interchanged with a view to equalizing the differ- 
ence between the cost of labor at home and abroad. 
The methods of readjustment differed, but there was 
throughout a common aim. J 

Republican policy is adjusted to industrial and social 
conditions now existing in the United States. Protec- 
tion has been for a long period the foundation of the 
investment of capital and the value of labor. It is no 
longer profitable to consider whether results equal or 
inferior in magnitude could have been accomplished 
under free trade. That is an abstract speculation which 
does not concern practical men. They have to deal with 
facts as they now find them. With the Protective Tariff 
as a foundation and a defense an industrial system of 
unexampled magnitude and variety has been established. 
All the conditions of capital, business and commerce are 
now adjusted to it. A nation of workers has become 
accustomed to being well paid and to living with a 
degree of comfort and even luxury which is not attnina- 
ble in Europe. Republican policy aims to strengthen 
and perpetuate this system by which a thriving working 
population is employed and hundreds of millions of 
American capital are profitably invested. Democratic 
free traders propose to knock out the foundations and to 
bring down the walls upon the heads of investors and 
workers alike. Republican policy aims at the protection 
and support of all the forces which have tended to create 
and develop industrial America. Democratic policy is 
a leveling process which will work in the interest of for- 
eign countries with cheaper labor; it is a destructive 
force menacing the stability of immense masses of in- 
vested capital ; it marks the beginning of the end of a 
social revolution by which the earnings and conditions 
of labor in Europe and America will be equalized. 

The tariff work of the Republican Congress was 
essentially constructive. The foundations of the pro- 
tective system were not disturbed, but strengthened 
within and without. Wherever it was found that there 
was undue weight and heedless complexity there was a 
readjustment of balances by tariff reductions. Rates 
were increased solely with the intention of correcting 
errors or inequalities, or, wherever it was practicable, 
of improving the quality of home manufactures and 
thereby increasing the earnings of skilled labor. New 
industries were created and encouraged by converting 
imposts which had been sources of revenue only into 
protective duties. We sought to increase the prosperity 
of the farming population by-an increase of rates upon 
wool, tobacco, barley and other agricultural products. 
The general effect of all these changes was to equalize 
the conditions under which the industries of the United 
States are carried on with a better-paid and superior 
class of labor than that employed in competing countries, 
Not only was the tariff readjusted from top to bottom, 
but all the provisions and regulations of customs ad- 
ministration were reformed and simplified. All this 
work was done in a single session. At the present rate 
of Democratic hole-punching not one year, buta century 
would be required for a complete revision of the tariff on 
English lines. 

The judgment of the Republican Congress has been 
fully vindicated by the operation of the new tariff. It 
has enlarged foreign trade, heavily reduced the revenues, 
cheapened prices, except in agricultural products and a 
few undeveloped home manufactures, and stimulated 
the general business of the country. The effect of the 
tariff has been in the highest degree beneficial to the in- 
terests of American labor, It has restricted the importa- 
tion of fine manufactured goods which may be regarded 








as luxuries for the rich, and has reduced the cost of liv- 


ing of the mass of the people. It has greatly benefited 
farmers, it has increased the rate of wages, and by re- 
opening old factories and establishing new industries it 
has supplied American workers with fresh sources of 
remunerative employment. These are not Republican 
boasts, but hard facts revealed by the revenue statistics, 
the labor returns of New York State, compiled by a Dem- 
ocratic commissioner and by the results of the Senate 
report, the most scientific non-partisan investigation of 
prices ever conducted in the United States, 

. The enemies of the Republican Party have delighted to 
accuse it of being worn out, of having outlived its use- 
fulness. They do not dare to stop to consider the fact 
that every new and successful American policy that has 
been udopted and approved by the American people 
since the Republican Party came into existence has been 
of Republican origin. They try to ignore that latest and 
most popular policy which the genius of Secretary 
Blaine invented, and which to-day commands the admi- 
ration of nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand of the population. The Republican Party 
stands to-day for nothing more strongly than for 
reciprocity, and its character as a progressive, contem- 
poraneous party is wonderfully illustrated by its quick 
adoption of Secretary Blaine’s suggestion. Republican 
statesmen were quick to perceive that there was a large 
and growing element of the people who, while entirely 
unwilling to abandon the Protective policy, were, never- 
theless, anxious to see our foreign trade extended in 
every possible direction. Their demand was fully met 
when the policy of remitting all duties on non-competing 
foreign products in return for the remission of duties on 
our staple exports was incorporated into law. 

The Republican Congress, in addition to its successful 
labors for promoting the industrial prosperity of the 
coantry, also undertook a work which has been neglected 
for a generation. This was the restoration of the mer- 
chant marine. The founders of the American Republic 
as soon as the Constitution was adopted legislated at 
once in both directions. They levied duties in the inter- 
est of domestic manufactures, and established discrim- 
inating impost and tonnage dues in favor of American 
shipping. They recognized the fact that a merchant 
marine could not be built up by a tariff, but required 
special measures of protection. Under this legislation 
American shipping made rapid progress and rivaled the 
English merchant fleet on the high seas. From 1815 to 
1850 there was a reversal of policy by which protection 
was gradually withdrawn from American bottoms. The 
discriminating imposts and tonnage dues were repealed, 
and free trade in freighting was established as the rule 
of the high seas. With the equalization of the flags the 
American merchant marine was brought into competi- 
tion with foreign ships manned by cheaper labor. The 
decline in the American carrying trade on the ocean, 
which was most noticeable under the low tariff preced- 
ing the Civil War, was accelerated by the substitution 
of steam for sail, by the introduction of iron shipbuild- 
ing, by the piratical raids of English-built Confederate 
cruisers, and above all by the generous assistance given by 
every maritime State in Europe to itsown shipping. The 
fleets in the coasting trade and in internal waters pros- 
pered because they were protected by law. The com- 
mercial marine on the high seas languished from sheer 
lack of protection. 

The great work of the Republican Congress in its sec- 
ond session was the passage of a shipping bill by which 
the prosperity of this neglected interest might be restored 
by agencies similar to those employed by maritime Eu- 
rope. The Democratic Party offered strenuous resist- 
ance ; only one of the proposed Protection measures was 
enacted, and even that was seriously weakened by 
amendment; but enough has been done to secure the 
establishment of direct mail service in steamships of the 
highest speed between New York, and French, Belgian 
and English ports, and to offer assurances of a substantial 
addition of 150,000 tons to the merchant marine. While 
Republican policy is content with nothing less than an 
American-built fleet,,which can be converted in an 
emergency of foreign war into an auxiliary navy of high 
power, the Democratic Party wants free trade in ships 
as well as in ocean freighting. Its shipping policy is em- 
’ bodied in the Fithian Bill, which will enable any pur- 
chaser of a foreign ship to put it under the American 
flag. Such a policy involves a characteristic lack of 
patriotic feeling. The Democratic Party is asked to do 
something to rescue and build up our merchant marine. 
Straightway it looks about for some time-honored and 
useful statute that can be repealed, and then by opening 
the registry to foreign-built ships it threatens the de- 
struction of American shipbuilding. 

The Republican Party stands to-day for the Protection 
of home industries and the restgration of the flag to the 
seas, becauseit is national rather than sectional in the 
tendencies of its legislation. The Tariff and Shipping 
bills affected the welfare and the honor of all the States, 
and wereenacted as measures of high national policy. 
Nevertheless, one of the chief attacks upon the majority 
of the Fifty-first Congress was that they were sectional. 
That has always been a favorite Democratic criticism ; 
but it was especially bitter in consequence of the strenu- 

ous efforts made by the Republican majority to secure an 





honest election of members of Congress. The Elections 
Bill was denounced asan invasion of Southern rights and 
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liberties. If honest elections are sectional, so much the 
worse for that portion of the country which opposes a 
reasonable measure for the protection of the ballot and 
the vindication of majority rights. The Republican 
Party has ro cause to be ashamed of the stand made in 
the Fifty-first Congress against lawlessness and minority 
usurpation in national elections. It was a courageous 
protest against flagrant wrongdoing, and it counted for 
the right. 

The same political influences which er forced the prin- 
ciple of minority domination in Federal elections delib- 
erately sought to establish minority rule in the Fifty-first 
Congress. They repeated the attempt in the Fiftv-second 
Congress when the minority faction, after being defeated 
on the appropriation for the World’s Fair, succeeded after 
a desperate struggle by a resortto the most obnoxious of 
the old rules in dictating tothe majority their own con- 
ditions of surrender. In the Fifty-first Congress the mi- 
nority fight against majority rule was suppressed, and 
the result was the clearance of nearly all arrears of leg- 
islation by industry almost unexampled. 

There was work to do, and it was done. There was no 
shirking, no waste of the public time, but a continuous 
pressure of well-ordered legislation. Among the impor- 
tant laws enacted were the Customs Administrative, the 
Tariff and Internal Revenue, the Ocean Mail, the De- 
pendent Pension, the Coinage, the Anti-Lottery, the 
Anti-Trust, the World’s Fair, the Meat Inspection, the 
Intermediate Court of Appeals, the Land Forfeiture, the 
Private Land Claims Court, the Eight Hour, the Refund- 
ing of the Direct Tax, the Reapportionment, the Admis- 
sion of Idaho and Wyoming, the International Copy- 
right and many other acts. It was an exhibition of 
working power long to be remembered in American 
history. 

Such industry as this is characteristic of the party 
which during the last thirty years had been the one great 
political working force in American civilization. The 
Republican Party has to do what needs to be done. The 
Democratic Party hangs back, obstructs legislation, and 
threatens to repeal it. In minor policies under the pres- 
sure of public opinion it may be reluctantly reconciled to 
what isdone. In great policies affecting the prosperity of 
home industries and American workmen, or the stability 

of financial order,it is never reconciled to the conditions 
of Republican progress. In its indictment of Protection 
as unconstitutional it takes up the old Nullification Doc- 
trine of John C. Calhoun. In its demands that the mints 
shali be opened to the free coinage of silver, and that the 
tax on State bank issues shall be repealed, it seeks to 
undo all that the Republican Party has done for a sound 
currency, honest finance and the national banking sys- 
tem. Consciously or unconsciously it is aiming to drive 
gold out of the country, wo bring in silver monometallism, 
and to open the floodgates for irredeemable bank issues. 

In the evolution of political tendencies Republicanism 
is the survival of what is conservative and progressive 
in American public life. Decade after decade it has to 
fight the battle of industrial independence, the battle of 
the prosperous working classes against the degradation 
of cheap labor, the battle of honest finance against fiat 
money, light-weight coin and wild-cat banking ; and it 
has always to struggle unceasingly against those abhor- 
rent forces by which suffrage and citizenship are 
debauched, electors intimidated and defrauded, and 
majority rights usurped by minority conspiracy. Re- 
publicanism with its inherent conservatism holds fast 
that which is good and goes forward in a spirit of en- 
lightened progressiveness. To it the country owes the 
symmetrical development of industrial interests, the in- 
creasing efficiency of the civil service and all adminis- 
trative processes, and the essential originality of the 
work of American civilization. Republican policies are 
comprehensive and national, yet always conservative and 
safe, and never lacking in creative energy and con- 
structive power. Their fertilizing influences are dis- 
tributed through the length and breadth of the land. 
They yield a hundredfold, like the Western prairies, 
They stand for what is most useful and necessary in 
material progress, and for what is most ennobling and 
inspiring in moral influence upon enlightened public 
opinion. 

New York Ciry. 


THE DEMOCRATIC HISTORY AND POLICIES. 
THE POLICIES OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


BY THE HON. CHAS. 8S. FAIRCHILD, 
EX-SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STaTEs TREASURY. 


THE principles or policies of the Democratic Party 
are those that have kept the party alive since almost the 
beginning of our Government, through vicissitudes and 
in spite of mistakes which must have destroyed any or- 
ganism that had not in some degree taken hold upon the 
everlasting verities ; aefeat after defeat has been power- 
less to disturb its solidity or to diminish the devotion and 

_ ardor of its members in each succeeding election. Politi- 
cal history does not, I believe, record another instance of 
equally stedfast persis‘ence in a political party:; and this 
fact is so remarkable as to suggest causes far deeper than 
the exigencies or issues of any one canvass, and higher 
than the natural and praiseworthy desire to have a 
share in governmental power and. honor, common to 

almost all inielligent and right-thinking men, 
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| is the principle of the Democtatic Party. To 


gain and keep for each individual man the highest possi- 
ble degree of freedom, to work out his own destiny in his 
own way, subject only to the preservation of the equal 
rights of each fellow-man and to the laws ordained by 
the Creator, is its policy. Doubtless this statement can 
be met by the citation of many acts and omissions of the 
Democratic Party which are at war with it, too true ; fer 
it has been led by human beings who often have wan- 
dered and led the party away from its policy ; but it a- 
ways has returned with the certainty of the bent steel 
spring when loosened. That the Democratic Party is to- 
day the party to which more than half of all the people 
of this country belong, and that in that half is contained 
now a vast majority of the unselfish, disinterested and 
educated intelligence of the country, is proof enough 
that under that party is a principle which appeals strong- 
ly to something noble in human nature. A late writer 
has in some measure expressed the feeling which guides 
and animates thoughtful men who are really Democrats, 
and who would have to change their natures and aban- 
don the strongest sentiments of their being should they 
become anything else. He says: 

‘Men should abandon the policy of indifference and 
should do something to enlarge the atmosphere of Liberty. 
This is to be accomplished not by reckless and revolution- 
ary methods, but rather by a resolute resistance to new 
encroachments and by patient and statesmanlike endeavor 
to remove wherever practicable the restraints of regula- 
tion, and to give full play overa larger area to the creative 
forces of Liberty ; for Liberty is the condition precedent to 
all solution of human difficulty.” 

Liberty to live and to worship according to the dictates 
of conscience, to think, to act and to trade, must look 
for its protection and promotion to the Democratic 
Party ; it often has and will fail, but nevertheless it is 
the only party to which men can turn with any hope 
of real relief when the burden of governmental regula- 
tion and meddlesomeness has become intolerable. Analy- 
sis will show that the positions taken by the Democratic 
Party upon all the important questions involved in the 
present canvass are consistent with and have their origin 
in the general principle which I claim for it, and which 
can be attained only by the fulfillment of its policy. 

Revenue tariff, what is it but to leave the citizen free to 
enjoy what would seem to be the most natural of all the 
rights belonging to civilized, commercial man? To re- 
move from him all burdens save those which the neces- 
sities of government require that he should bear? One 
who is grounded in this faith and who has once felt this 
love of liberty in all of its fullness can have but little 
patience to discuss the effect of this or that rate of duty 
upon wages or upon the general prosperity of a country; 
as well ask him to discuss the respective advantages to 
labor of wearing heavy or light handcuffs—the lighter 
they are the better, if they must be worn at all. 
I am positive that I have most earnestly and hon- 
estly sought to learn if it were possible that Pro- 
tection could raise the average reward of labor 
in any cvuntry or increase the average return to capital, 
and have failed to find that the result could be other 
than loss to both. It is easy to see that the power of 
Government can be so used as to divert men from em- 
ployments which they would naturally follow and put 
them at others which they would not follow except for 
such governmental interference ; but it is impossible to 
see how the result of this can be other than loss to the 
community as a whole. In spite of this loss, however, 
there still may remain great prosperity, as has been the 
case with this country under all forms of tariff, just 
as an individual may do many foolish things and take 
upon himself many burdens, and in spite of all gain 
wealth and power ; but of him all men say: ‘‘ When he 
has done so much, what would he not have done but for 
his follies?’ Of a nation, however, the Protectionist 
says : ‘‘ How wise the people have been to tax and bur- 
den themselves ; how wise they are to pass such laws 
that it costs twenty bushels of wheat to clothe a man 
instead of ten ; for see how prosperous they are!” But 
the Democrat says : ‘‘ Our prosperity is lessened as our 
burdens are increased. A duty is a tax, a tax is a bur- 
den. Remove our burdens and our prosperity will be by 
so much the greater.” The ‘Protectionist derides, or did 
deride, cheapness ; he has been known to say that ‘a 
cheap coat makes a cheap man.” He bases his reason- 
ing upon the fallacy that man lives to-labor; but the 
Democrat maintains that man labors to live, and 
that whatever lessens the cost of the things upon which 
he must live, lessens the hours of toil needful to gain 
his living, raises the reward of his labor and the 
return upon his capital. Reason teaches this, and ex- 
perience proves it. The Protectionist says now, with 
strange inconsistency: ‘‘ We do not wish protection against 
all countries; we do think that some things may be cheap- 
ened without much harm-sugar, perhaps; and so we 
will pass a law giving the President power to declare rec- 
iprocity with some nations and under some conditions.” 

The Democrat says: ‘‘If alittle reciprocity is well, more 
is better; but that our merchants and farmers do not 
need to be taught by a President, however able a lawyer 
he may be, with whom it is best to trade, or what 
thing» it is well to get cheap, leave them alone, and 
the combined wisdom of their experience will work out 














far better results than can any Cengress, President or 
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governmental agency whatever.” It must not be sup. 
posed that the Democratic Party, if it comes into power, 
will not recognize existing conditions created by past 
tariff laws, or will “‘seek to enlarge the atmosphere of 
liberty otherwise than by resistance to new encroach- 
ments and by patient and statesmanlike endeavor to re- 
move wherever practicable the restraints of regulation.” 
Such has been its course in the past, and such it will be 
inthe future. All attempts to create alarm lest changes 
be inconsiderately or violently made in tariff schedules 
are insincere and disingenuous ; the Democratic Conven- 
tion, like the Republican, ‘‘ did not adopt a schedule but 
a principle.” The writer hereof once used the fol lowing 
language, and it seems to apply to the public situation 
of to-day : 


‘* Add to the free list as many articles as possible; re- 
duce duties upon every dutiable article to the lowest point 
possible; but in ascertaining these possibilities the present 
situation of labor and business must always be kept in 
mind. One argument urged in favor of the continuance 
of the present highly protective tariff would, if admitted 
to be true, establish the claim that the majority of the 
labor and people of this country had made a compact with 
the minority that the majority would pay the minority 
more for certain articles, to be made by the latter, than 
the price at which the people of other countries were will- 
ing to sell the same; that the evidence of this is found in 
our tariff laws which have kept duties at a highly protect: 
ive rate since early in the War, and in the continued ex- 
istence of those laws for so long atime; and that under 
these conditions many laboring men have become so em- 
ployed in certain industries that it might be difficult for 
them at once to get other work. While not admitting 
that labor elsewhere can injure labor as a whole in this 
country, by giving it clothing and tools at less cost than 
it can make them here for itself, no more than the sun, the 
winds, the waters, and, indeed, all of the forces of Nature 
injure the labor of the world because they do for mankind 
far more of man’s work than he does for himself, yet it 
must be admitted that the cheaper labor of other countries 
might now injure a small pertion of the labor of this coun- 
try if the articles made by the former were admitted here 
upon terms which would enable our people to buy them 
for the prices at which they are sold in the other countries, 
If this obligation, whith it is claimed that labor as a whole 
has assumed toward labor engaged in particular industries 
in this country does exist, it should be sacredly kept, how- 
ever unwise and ill-considered we may believe its assump. 
tion to have been ; and whether the existence of this obli- 
gation is admitted or not, the fact of this present emp'oy- 
ment of a portion of the laborers of the country should 
always be in mind when making changes in the tariff, to 
the end that their interests may not suffer thereby. 

* Under the encouragement offered by the tariff laws, 
large sums of money have been invested in manufacturing 
enterprises ; and the capital thus invested must also be 
remembered, for it is important to the country that it 
should receive reasonable reward, and its power to pay fair 
wages to the labor which it employs depends upon its own 
prosperity. But it must also be borne in mind that it was 
no part of the alleged compact, nor should it be claimed on 
any other ground, that the labor engaged in the tariff-pro- 
tected industries should be rewarded beyond the general 
labor of the country;due allowance being made for skill 
and experience, or that the capital invested in them should 
return vast fortunes to its owners. The country was prom- 
ised the benefit of whatever conipetition might nattirally 
arise among the manufactures when they should be once 
established, and to this it has a right. 

“The tariff laws are the country’s laws; they do not 
belong to any section or to any class; their amendment 
should be approached in a spirit of justice, and with full 
consideration of all of the obligations which exist between 
sections of the country toward each other, and of those en- 
gaged in one pursuit toward those engaged in other pur- 
suits ; but it should also be approached with courage, and 
with a determination to dispose of this business in the 
same way that other business is disposed of, and with full 
regard to the rights and equities, as well as the interests 
of all concerned. After paying due regard to all 
these equities, after providing for due observance of every 
obligation, it will be found that great reductions can be 
made in tariff taxation, so many compensations will be 
given to this and that industry that most of them will 
find themselves in fully as good a state as now, many of 
them in a much better state. Besides the vexed 
economic question as to whether a country can make itself 
prosperous by a tariff ; whether it can increase the relative 
average comfort of its whole people by diverting a por- 
tion of its labor and capital from the employment, which 
could be most profitably followed under natural condi- 
tions, thereby making certain of the necessaries of life 
more costly than they would be otherwise, there isa higher 
moral question which may well be asked, and that is, Can 
a@ government be kept pure and free which, through the 
agency of its laws, offers vast pecuniary temptations to 
some kinds of business? There are many indications that 
this question must be answered in the negative. There 
are many proofs that large classes of our business men 
have come to depend for success upon their skill in manipu- 
lating governmental agencies rather than upon industry, 
intelligence and honorable competition. 

“Ts it not possible that eagerness for the money which 
men assume comes to them only through Government, 
may lead them to use an ever-growing proportion of their 
gains to possess and influence the supposed source of their 
wealth? And will not the endeavor to make men rich 
soon become the chief function of our Government? Is 
not this already the case? If these dangers exist, if they 
are not overestimated (and they do exist and are not over- 
estimated), then can it be doubted that the true welfare of 
our people calls for the rescue of the Government from 
them as speedily as may be ? Sais ake 
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“his can only be done by severing Government from 
private business. Steps should at once be taken in that 
‘direction, always, however, let me repeat, bearing in mind 
interests which have become established under present 
laws, to the end thdt’ they may not suffer unduly while 
beneficent reforms are made.”’ 


The famous message of Mr. Cleveland upon the subject 
of the tariff sent to Congress in 1887 is too familiar to 
call for quotation here; but other messages upon the 
same subject are not so well known, and a few extracts 
from them will further explain and, emphasize the posi- 
tion of the Democratic Party, with him as its candidate : 


“Good government, and especially the government of 
which every American citizen boasts, has for its objects the 
protection of every person within its care in the greatest 
liberty consistent with the good order of society, and his 
perfect security in the enjoyment of his earnings, with the 
least possible diminution for public needs. When more of 
the people’s substance is exacted through the form of taxa- 
tion than is necessary to meet the just obligations of the 
Government and the expenses of its economical adminis- 
tration, such exaction becomes ruthless extortion and a 
violation of the fundamental principles of a free govern- 
ment. . . Our farmers, too, and those engaged 
directly and indirectly in supplying the products of agri- 
culture, see that, day by day, and as often as the daily 
wants of their households recur, they are forced to pay ex- 
cessive and needless taxation, while their products struggle 
in foreign markets with the competition of nations which, 
by allowing a freer exchange of productions than we per- 
mit, enable their people to sell for prices which distress the 
American farmer. 

“* As every patriotic citizen rejoices in the constantly in- 
creasing pride of our people in American citizenship and in 
the glory of our national achievements and progress, a 
sentiment prevails that the leading strings useful to a na- 
tion in its infancy, may well be, to a great extent, discard- 
ed in the present stage of American ingenuity, courage, 
and fearless self-reliance. - 

‘*Tt has been the policy of the Government to collect the 
principal part of its revenues by a tax upon imports; and 
no change in this policy is desirable. But the present con- 
dition of affairs constrains our people to demand that, by 
a revision of our revenue laws, the receipts of the Govern- 
ment shall be reduced to the necessary expense of its eco- 
nomical administration ; and thisdemand should be recog- 
nized Mid obeyed by the people’s representatives in the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

“In readjusting the burdens of Federal taxation, a 
sound public policy requires that such of our citizens as 
have built up large and important industries under pres- 
ent conditions, should not be suddenly, and to their in- 
jury, deprived of advantages to which they have adapted 
their business: but if the public good requires it, they 
should be content with such consideration as shali deal 
fairly and cautiously with their interests, while the just 
demands of the people for relief from needless taxation is 
honestly answered. 

“A reasonable and timely submission to such a demand 
should certainly be possible without disastrous shock to 
any interest; and acheerful concession sometimes averts 
abrupt and heedless action, often the outgrowth of impa- 
tience and delayed justice. 

“Due regard should also be accorded in any proposed re- 
adjustment tothe interests of American labor so far as 
they are involved. 

‘“We congratulate ourselves that there is among us no 
laboring class, fixed within unyielding bounds and doomed 
under all conditions to the fate of daily toil. We recognize 
in labor a chief factor in the wealth of the Republic, and 
we treat those who have it in their keeping as citizens 
entitled to the most careful regard and thoughtful atten- 
tion. This regard and attention should be awarded them 
not only because labor is the capital of our workingmen, 
justly entitled to its share of Government favor, but for 
the further and not less important reason that the labor- 
ing man, surrounded by his family in his humble home, as 
a consumer is vitally interested in-all that cheapens the 
cost of living and enables him to bring within his domestic 
circle additional comforts and advautages. But our farmers 
aud agriculturists—those who from the soil produce the 
things consumed by all—are, perhaps, more directly and 
plainly concerned than any other of our citizens in a just 
and careful system of Federal taxation. - None labor 

harder or more continuously than they. No enactments 
limit their hours of toil, and no interposition of the Gov- 
ernment enhances to any great extent the value of their 
products. And yet for many of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, which the most scrupulous economy enables 
them to bring into their homes and for their implements of 
husbandry, they are obliged to pay a price largely in- 
creased by an unnatural profit which, by the action of the 

Government, is given to the more favored manufacturer. 

I recommend that, keeping in view all these considera- 

tions, the increasing and unnecessary surplus of national 

income annually accumulating be released to the people, 
by an amendment to our revenue laws, which will cheapen 
the priceof the necessaries of life and give freer entrance to 
such imported materials as, by American labor, may be 

manufactured in marketable commodities. x 

““The-Government itself is under bond to the American 
people, that in the exercise of its functions and powers it 
will deal with the body of our citizens in a manner scru- 
pulously fair and absolutely just. The citizen of our 

Republic in its early days rigidly insisted upon full com- 

Pliance with the letter of this bond, and saw stretching 

out before him a clear field for individual endeavor. His 

tribute to the support of his Government was measured 
by the cost of its economical maintenance, and he was 
secure in the enjoyment of the remaining recompense of 
his steady and contented toil. In those days the frugality 
of the people was stamped upon their Government, and 
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frage of the citizen. . . Acentury has passed. Our 
cities are the abiding-places of wealth and luxury; our 
manufactories yield fortunes never dreamed of by the 
fatbers of the Republic; our business men are madly 
striving in the race for riches, and immense aggregations 
of capital outrun the imagination in the magnitude of 
their undertakings. We view with pride and satisfaction 
this bright picture of our country’s growth and prosperity, 
while only a closer scrutiny develops a somber shading. 
Upon more careful inspection we find the wealth and lux- 
ury of our cities mingled with poverty and wretchedness 
and unremunerative toil. A crowded and constantly in- 
creasing urban population suggests the impoverishment of 
rural sections and discontent with agricultural pursuits. 
The farmer’s son, not satisfied with his father’s simple and 
laborious life, joins the eager chase for easily acquired 
wealth. We discover that the fortunes realized by our 
manufacturers are no longer solely the reward of out sturdy 
industry and enlightened foresight, but that they result 
from the discriminating favor of the Government, and are 
largely built upon undue exactions from the masses of our 
people, 

“The gulf between employers and the employed is con- 
stantly widening, and classes are rapidly forming, one 
comprising the very rich and powerful, while in another 
are found the toiling poor. 

“Still congratulating ourselves upon the wealth and 
prosperity of our country, and complacently contemplating 
every incident of change inseparable from these conditions, 
it is our duty as patriotic citizens toinquire, at the present 
stage of our progress, how the bond of the Government 
made with the people has been kept and performed. 
“Instead of limiting the tribute drawn from our citizens 
to the necessities of its economical administration, the 
Government persists in exacting, from the substance of the 
people, millions which, unapplied and useless, lie dormant 
inits Treasury. This flagrant injustice and this breach of 
faith and obligation add to extortion the danger attending 
the diversion of the currency of the country from the legit- 
imate channels of business. 

“Under the same laws by which these results are pro- 
duced, the Government permits many millions more to be 
added to the cost of the living of our people and to be taken 
from our consumers, which unreasonably swell the profits 
of a small but powerful minority. 

“The people must still be taxed for the support of the 
Government under the operation of tariff laws. But tothe 
extent that the mass of our citizens are inordinately bur- 
dened beyond any useful public purpose, and for the benefit 
of a favored few, the Government, under pretext of an 
exercise of its taxing power, enters gratuitously into part- 
nership with these favorites, to their advantage and to the 
injury of a vast majority of our people. 

‘This is not equality before the law. 

“The existing situation is injurious to the health of our 
entire body-politic. It stifles, in those for whose benefit it 
is permitted, all patriotic love of country, and substitutes 
in its place selfish greed and grasping avarice. Devotion 
to American citizenship for its own sake and for 
what it. should accomplish as a motive to our na- 
tion’s advancement and the happiness of all our people, is 
displaced by the assumption that the Government, instead 
of being the embodiment of equality, is but an instrumen- 
tality through which especial and individual advantages 
are to be gained. 

“The arrogance of this assumption is unconcealed. It 
appears in the sordid disregard of all: but personal inter- 
ests, in the refusal to abate for the benefit of others one iota 
of selfish advantage, and in combinations to perpetuate 
such advantages through efforts to control legislation and 
improperly influence the suffrages of the people. 

“Tue grievances of those not included within the circle 
of these beneficiaries, when fully realized, will surely 
arouse irritation and discontent. Our farmers, long-suffer- 
ing and patient, struggling in the race of life with the 
hardest and most unremitting toil, will not fail to see, in 
spite of misrepresentations and misleading fallacies, that 
they are obliged to accept such prices for their products as 
are fixed in foreign markets where they compete with the 
farmers of the world; that their lands are declining in 
value while their debts increase; and that without com- 
pensating favor they are forced by the action of the Gov- 
ernment to pay, for the benefit of others, such enhanced 
prices for the things they need, that the scanty returns of 
their labor fail to furnish their support or leave no margin 
for accumulation. 

‘Our workingmen, enfranchised from all delusions and 
no longer frightened by the cry that their wages are en- 
dangered by a just revision of our tariff laws, will reason- 
ably demand through such revision steadier employment, 
cheaper means of living in their homes, freedom for them- 
selves and their children from the doom of perpetual servi- 
tude, and an open door to their advancement beyond the 

limits of a laboring class. Others of our citizens, whose 
comforts and expenditures are measnred by moderate sala- 
ries and fixed incomes, will insist upon the fairness and 
justice of cheapening the cost of necessaries for themselves 
and their families. 

‘““A just and sensible revision of our tariff laws should 
be made for the relief of our countrymen who suffer under 
present conditions ; existing evils and injustice should be 
honestly recognized, boldly met and effectively remedied. 
There should be no cessation of the struggle until a plan is 
perfected, fair and conservative toward existing industries, 
but which will reduce the cost to consumers of the neces- 
saries of life, while it provides for our manufacturers the 
advantage of freer raw materials and permits no injury to 
the interests of American labor. The cause for which the 
battle is waged is comprised within lines clearly and dis- 
tinctly defined. It should never be compromised. It is 
the people’s cause.”—PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S Messages 
of 1886 and 1888, 


So much space has been given to this issue because it 





was enforced by the free, thoughtful and intelligent suf- 


the people are more interested and concerned in it than 

in all else combined. I would add that any one who 

wishes further to inform himself on the general issue 

from a Democratic standpoint should read the article of 

David A. Wells in the September Forum on “ A ‘ Tariff 

for Revenue.’ What it Really Means.” And for details 

of the working of the McKinley tariff should read the 

speech of Senator Carlisle, made in the Senate, July 

29th, 1892. 

The currency question is next in importance of those 

which will be sharply debated. I am glad to say that 

the Democratic Party took a sound and conservative 

position hereon in the platform adopted at Chicago. 

The repeal of the Sherman Siiver Law of 1890 is called 

for. For that law the Republican Party is entirely re- 

sponsible. Mr. Sherman, the leading financial authori- 

ty of the Republican Party, was its author. He con- 

gratulated the country upon it not only because it saved 

the country from something worse, but also because it 

was a good and beneficent law in itself. But now when 

he sees that it is driving the world’s money from our 

shores, when its operation has been to almost stop gold 

payments to the Government for duties and has brought 
us face to face with a debased standard, he, too, says 
that it should go. But why was that law of 1890 neces- 
sary? Because of the Republican National Platform in 
1888, because of the position taken by the candidate of 
the Republican Party for the Presidency and by Mr. 
McKinley and other leaders of that party in that can- 
vass, and, finally, because there was no assurance that 
the veto power of the President would be interposed to 
save the country from any currency legislation however 
dangerous. The Democratic Party also calls for the 
repeal of the tax of ten per cent. upon the notes of banks 
other than national, which is so high as to prohibit the 
issuance of any bank notes except by national banks. 
This is also wise in my judgment, and it meets the 
approval of many of the most conservative business men 
and bankers of the country. It must be remembered 
that the chief merit of the National Bank system at the 
present day is uniformity of report and inspection, a 
great advantage indeed and one which the country must 
not give up if the system can possibly be preserved. 
Many men, however, among them Senator Sherman, 
believe that it cannot be preserved. And now it is not 
available for a note issue to any great extent. - The mere 
statement of the fact that as the rate of interest ad- 
vances the profit upon note issue to a national bank 
declines is enough to convince any one familiar with 
such subjects that the system has lost the greater part 
of its usefulness for that purpose. Note issue to be of 
much use to the community must not only be safe but 
elastic, expanding with the demand for divided credit 
payable on demand ; i. e., bank notes, and contracting as 
the demand contracts. This latter element of usefulness 
is now gone from the national bank note, owing to the 
high price of United States bonds. 

Our citizens are quite capable of devising and found- 
ing banks in the various States and localities which can 
meet the needs of their people, for this form of divided 
credit, in a manner both safe and elastic, if only the Gov- 
ernment will remove its prohibition. No one need have 
the least fear of wildcat money from that source. Our 
danger lies in the Act of 1890 which is flooding the coun- 
try with a most dangerous legal tender money in com- 
parison with which no non-legal tender bank note could 
be other than beneficial. When we forbid one of our 
citizens to issue his obligation, payable on demand, and 
another to take it, we have gone far to interfere with in- 
dividual liberty, and unless we can show clearly that the 
general good is thereby promoted the act is not justifi- 
able ; still more when we deprive banks authorized by the 
laws of the States of this right, and that by the pretense 
of revenue taxation. But theGovernment of the United 
States has done this for a generation with the result that 
great numbers of our people have lost sight of the fact 
that the real source of bank note money is individual 
property and credit, and have come to believe that the 
Government of the United States has some magical 
powers through which it caninfuse value into things 
otherwise valueless and call them money ; this lack of 
education from experience is the source of such ideas as 
President Harrison expressed in a speech atAlbany when 
he said that it was the duty of the Government to fur- 
nish the people with sufficient circulating medium—a 
fallacy which the people would soon unlearn after a lit- 
tle time of wholesome letting alone by Government. To 
this miseducation is due, in my judgment, most of the 
financiai vagaries which afflict us. 

It but remains to speak of Pensions and the Force 
Bill; the position of the Democratic Party upon both is 
too well known to need emphasis. I need but add the 
following extracts from Mr.Cleveland’s writings to show 
that he is and always has been ready to favor the most 
generous treatmentof the veterans of the War consistent 
with a due regard for the respect which is due to them 
as men and fellow-citizens and the justice which the rest 
of the community can rightly claim: 

“‘ The disposition to concede the most generous treatment 
to the disabled, aged and needy among our veterans ought 
not to be restrained.” (P. 83, State Papers of Grover 
Cleveland.) 

“T have not been insensible to the suggestions which 





is the one of greatest present importance, and because 





should influence every citizen, either in private station or 
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official place, to exhibit not only a just but a generous ap- 
preciation of the services of our country’s defenders.” 
(P. 110 

** Heedlessness and a disregard of the principle which 
underlies the granting of pensions are unfair to the 
wounded, crippled soldier who is honored in the just recog- 
nition of his Government.”’ (P. 111.) 

“* None of us are entitled to credit for extreme tenderness 
and consideration toward those who fought their country’s 
battles ; these are sentiments common to all good citizens. 
They lead to the most benevolent care on the part of the 
Government and deeds of charity and mercy in private 
life.” (P. 140.) 

To the Force Bill all Democrats are unalterably opposed 
as @ menace to everything which we cherish under our 
institutions. It can find no defense except in a mis- 
guided and shortsighted partisanship. It is a flagrant 
violation of the spirit of liberty which animates all true 
Democrats. Little would be heard of it, however, were 
those portions of the country which it is thought may be 
gained and controlled under its provisions willing to aid 
in fastening the yoke of Protection upon the people of the 
whole country. Even now we see a bargain tacitly 
offered to those sections, that, if they will support Pro- 
tection, the Force Bill will not be pressed ; a bargain 
which, of course, will not be kept, because when Protec- 
tion once gains absolute power in this land, greed will 
see to it that election laws are so framed as to secure the 
control of elections ever after to those who have gained 
and hope to gain wealth through governmental power. 
The only hope of getting impartial and beneficent laws is 
by severing the operations of governments from the in- 
dividual money interests of a bold, shrewd and energetic 
but comparatively small number of our citizens who 
seek to use government for the promotion of such inter- 
ests ; and, let it be repeated, that hope is bound up in the 
success of the Democratic Party. 

New York Crry. 


THE RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 





BY LOGAN CARLISLE. 


A DISTINGUISHED Republican has said that the Demo- 
cratic Party is an organized protest. It is that and more. 
It is an organized protest against the usurpation and 
abuse of power, and it is an organized and aggressive 
assertion of the people’s right to govern themselves. The 
oft-repeated story of this Republican’s fellow partisan 
who objected to the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at a Fourth of July celebration upon the 
ground that it was taking an unfair advantage of the 
Republicans present to turn the occasion into a Demo- 
cratic meeting, has anotherthan a humorous point. It 
recalls the common origin of the Declaration and the 
Democratic Party. 

In that document Jefferson gave to the fundamental 
principles of civil and religious liberty their first practi- 
cal expression in the New World, and subsequently he 
founded the Democratic Party to insure their perpetua- 
tion. When the Declaration was written, there were 
nominally two political parties in the country; but they 
differed mainly in regard to questions of British politics 
and as to the extent of the mother country’s jurisdiction 
over the American colonies. The Tories were the sup- 
porters of the Crown’s pretensions, while the Whigs op- 
posed them. The war that followed the Declaration 
strengthened the Whigs and destroyed the Tories. 

After the Revolution, two radically differing opin- 
ions concerning the form and substance of the new gov- 
ernment began to manifest themselves. In principle, 
these were the same opinions that had previously dis- 
tinguished the Whigs and the Tories: for the distrust 
of popular institutions had not been eliminated by the suc- 
cess achieved under them. The Articles of Confederation 
were daily demonstrating their insufficiency, and practi- 
cally two parties were formed during the discussion of the 
remedy for the defects which were thus apparent. The 
strong Government Whigs wished to establish in America 
a system.of government conforming in all essentials to 
that of England, tho they generally conceded that the 
new establishment should be Republican in form; but the 
other party, or fraction, called the Particularists, favored 
a@ system which would vest in the central authority 
only the least power that would suffice for the purposes 
that were common to all the States, while leaving to the 
several States or to the people of the States respectively 
all power not thus granted forthe general welfare. 

Here is to-be seen the different conceptions of the 
powers and functions of government which distinguish 
the two great parties of to-day ; but it was not until 
later times that parties took definiteshape. The conven- 
tion that formed the Constitution met in Philadelphia 
in May, 1787. It had been called to revise, not to abro- 
gate, the Articles of Confederation ; but it closed its 
doors and drew up the document which the States sub- 
sequently ratified. 

It was apparent that the end had been reached through 
mutual concession and compromise, the strong Govern- 
ment, or, as it had then begun to be called, the Federal- 
ist faction, seeming to have gained more than it had 
conceded. The general character of the new instrument, 
however, was strongly favorable to the rights of the 
States and of the people. 

Hamilton’s plan of government, which he had placed 
in the hands of a member of the convention, and which 





he had confessed was too monarchial to meet with popu- 
lar approval, had been ignored, and Jefferson’s princi- 
ples had been 

The Constitution ratified, still other concessions were 
made to the Jeffersonians, or Anti-Federals. The first 
ten amendments, in the nature of a bill of rights, were 
adopted, and thereupon Jefferson’s opposition to the 
Constitution was withdrawn; for as the instrument 
then stood, it contained about all for which he had con- 
tended. But the contest between the two factions had 
not ended. Failing to get their principles incorporated 
into the Constitution, the supporters of centralization 
sought to accomplish by onstruction what they had 
been unable to accomplish by expression. 

Washington was a Federalist, but he endeavored to 
reconcile both parties to the new order of things. He 
put both Jefferson and Hamilton. the leading representa- 
tives of the two theories of government, in his Cabinet. 
But Washington’s hopes were doomed to disappointment. 
It is true that during his first term there was but little 
manifestation of party spirit ; but Jefferson saw that the 
policy which was being pursued by some of the public 
men of the time would inevitably result in changing the 
character of the government, and in 1792 he began the 
formation of the Democratic Party, called at first the 
Republican, or Democratic-Republican Party. 

Jefferson was a man of the people, and he believed in 
not only the peoples’ right, but in their capacity to main- 
tain self-government. He was a student of government, 
and he knew the dangers of unbridled power. He was a 
radical in his time. He went to the beginning to begin, 
insisting that the idea, which had always prevailed, that 
men upon entering into society necessarily sacrifice any 
natural right is a wholly mistaken one and is, therefore, 
pernicious in its consequences. 

Governments, he declared, are to protect, and not to 
destroy the natural rights of men. They are to prevent 
encroachments upon the weak by the strong, and, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
they are to maintain order without oppression, tho 
oppression be dictated by even the largest majority. 

Organizing the party upon these liberal principles and 
committing it to the proposition that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no power except such as are given to it ex- 
pressly or by necessary and proper implication, and that 
nowhere in America had the people vested absolute 
power, he intrusted to it the guardianship of popular 
liberty. And it was not long before the party was fur- 
nished an occasion for the vigorous assertion of a part 
of its creed. 

Congress, at its session of 1797-8, passed the alien 
and sedition laws. The Democratic Party had drawn to 
itself a large proportion of those who had fled to America 
to escape persecution in other lands, and, influenced by 
the principles which had attracted these persons, it took 
up the cause of those at whom these laws were aimed. 
Tt suceeeded in arousing public opinion against these 
first measures of opposition to immigration and foreign 
born citizens, with the result that in 1800 the Federals 
were driven from power and Jefferson himself was made 
President, and he was re-elected four years later. 

During Jefferson’s administration the attention of the 
Government was devoted very largely to foreign affairs, 
the disturbed relations with Great Britain, which cul- 
minated in the War of 1812, being particularly promi- 
nent ; and the purchase of Louisiana, through which the 
United States secured control of the Mississippi River, 
was consummated at this time. 

It was Jefferson’s policy to maintain peace and 
friendly intercourse with‘all nations, but to enter iuto 
entangling alliances with none. Great Britain, however, 


refusing to conform her conduct to this rule, pursued a 


course of hostility to American equality on the high seas, 

and went even to the extreme of impressing American 
seamen. In 1807, Jefferson, in retaliation for these repeated 
acts, laid the embargo, which became an issue in the 
succeeding campaign. The embargo was very unpopu- 
lar in some parts of the country, but Jefferson’s Adminis- 
tration on the whole had been so satisfactory to the peo- 
ple that the election of Madison, who represented at 
that time substantially the principles and policies of 
Jefferson, followed with but little effort. Madison’s sec- 
ond election occurred while the War of 1812 was in 
progress, and the issues of the campaign were such as 
were involved in the war. 

The war put an end to the Federal Party, which had 
opposed its prosecution, and the Democratic, still called 
the Republican, Party was left in full and undisputed 
control of the Government. So well had the party ad- 
ministered its trust, that when the next election came 
on Monroe received the electoral votes of all the States 
except Massachusetts, Connecticut and Delaware, in 
which States alone the electors were appointed by the 
legislatures. This was the beginning of ‘ the era of good 
feeling,” and so completely had party feeling subsided 
that in 1820 Monroe received every electoral vote but 
one, and that was cast against him merely because an 
elector from the State of New Hampshire deemed it 
proper that Washington should bear the distinction of 
having been the only President elected by the unanimous 
vote of the electoral college. 

It was Monroe who put into the form of a definite ex- 
pression the doctrine which has ever since borne his 
name, and which, at least since his time, has been the 











recognized policy of the United States. In a message to 
Congregs, speaking of the European powers, he said : 

“We owe it to candor, and to the amicable relations ex- 
isting between the United States and those powers, to 
declare that we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Declaring that the United States had never interfered 
and would never interfere with any European colonies or 
dependencies then existing on this hemisphere, as to those 
governments which had declared and maintained this 
independence, he continued : 

“‘ We could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States.” 

And he reaffirmed the foreign policy relative to Europe, 

declared early in our history : 
“not to interfere in the internal concerns of ary of its 
powers ; to consider the Government de facto as the legit- 
imate government for us; to cultivate friendly relations 
with it, and to preserve those relations bya frank, firm and 
manly policy ; meeting, in all instances, the just claims of 
every power, submitting to injuries from none.” 


The doctrine here enunciated is a part of the Demo- 
cratic creed; and the party professing it has always 
insisted upon its enforcement. 

In 1824, no candidate receiving a majority of the elec- 
toral votes, John Quincy Adams was elected President 
by the House of Representatives. Tho there was no 
opposition party at this time, it was in the animosities 
engendered by the contest among members of the Demo- 
cratic Party in this election that the Whig Party really 
had its origin. But it is not necessary to the purpose of 
this article to relate the circumstances of that contest ; 
it is sufficient to say that ‘‘the era of good feeling” had 
come to an end before Adams’s inauguration. 

Jackson defeated Adams in 1828, and was elected over 
Clay, the National Republican, or Whig, candidate, in 
1832. It was to be expected that, with a man of Jack- 
son’s strong personality and positive convictions at the 
head of the Government, the Administration would meet 
with great opposition, and in this regard the country 
was not disappointed. The civil service, the tariff, in- 
ternal improvements, and the subject of the public lands 
were made prominent. The nullification proclamation 
and the war on the Bank of the United States were the 
most conspicuous acts of the Administration. Demo- 
cratic opposition to the United States Bank had begun 
in the time of Hamilton, and while the party had not 
always been united in the attacks which were made, the 
opposition was general. Jackson removed the public 
money from the bank, and, tho a Democratic Congress 
passed a bill to recharter that institution, he vetoed the 
measure, a proceeding which was not unexpected. 

It was in 1832 that the first Democratic convention 
was held, and ever since that year the party nominations 
have been made in accordance with the example then 
set. 

In the Van Buren campaign the issues were those that 
had come over from the Jackson administration, tho the 
Whigs did not openly espouse the cause of the bank. 

In 1840 Van Buren was nominated for a second term, 
and the Whigs put up Harrison and Tyler for the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency respectively. This was the 
first campaign in which the Democratic candidates stood 
upon a platform which had been formally promulgated 
by aconvention. In this platform are clearly set forth 
the general principles that had come down from Jeffer- 
son, and with them a statement of the party’s position 
relative to the particular issues involved in the campaign 
then pending. It declares in favor of a strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution, against the existence of the 
power to commence and carry on a general system of 
internal improvements, denies the right of the Federal 
Government to assume the debts of the States, says 
‘* that justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Gov- 
ernment to foster one branch of industry to the detriment 
of another, or to cherish the interest of one portion to 
the injury of another portion of our common country”: 
pronounces in favor of economy in public expenditures, 
and declares ‘‘ that no more revenue ought to be raised 
than is required to defray the necessary expenses of the 
Government.” The sixth resolution asserts that Congress 
has no power to charter a United States bank, and that 
such an institution is dangerous to Republican institu- 
tious and the liberties of the people in that it is ‘‘ calcu- 
lated to place the business of the country within the con- 
trol of a concentrated money power, and above the laws 
and the will of the people.” The withdrawal of the de- 
posits is approved, and the power of Congress to ‘* inter- 
fere with or control the domestic institutions of the sev- 
eral States” is denied, 

The resolution concerning the right of Congress to as- 
sume State debts referred to the act which was intended 
to enable the States to discharge their obligations then 
held in Europe. The relevancy of the other resolutions 
is apparent ; and these resolutions, except in so far as Ly 
the passing of issues they have become obsolete, have 
been repeated, substantially, in every Democratic plat- 
form that has since been adopted in national convention. 

President Harrison died within a month of his inaugu- 
ration, and was succeeded by Tyler. The new President 
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was not in harmony with his party. He had been a 
Democrat before he became a Whig, and his earlier con- 
victions controlled his official conduct. He vetoed suc- 
cessively two bills which Congress had passed to re-es- 
tablish the United States Bank, and approved the an- 
nexation of Texas. 

The Democratic Convention of 1844 nominated James 
K. Polk. It readopted the platform of 1840, adding to 
it three resolutions, the first declaring that the proceeds 
of the public lands ought to be applied to the national 
objects specified in the Constitution and not distributed 
among the States; the second, against depriving the 
President of the veto power ; and the third asserting the 
validity of the United States’s title to the whole Territory 
of Oregon, and urging the reannexation of Texas. 

The Whigs nominated Clay, and adopted a platform 
which favored “‘a well-regulated currency ; a tariff for 
revenue to defray the necessary.expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and discriminating with special reference to the 
protection of the domestic labor of the country ; the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds from the sales of the public 
lands ; a single term for the Presidency ; a reform of 
executive usurpations,” and a better and more econom- 
ical administration. 

Polk was elected, and during his Administration the 
Walker tariff of 1846 was enacted ; Texas was annexed ; 
the Mexican War was prosecuted, and the northwest 
boundary was established. The Whigs had repealed the 
sub-treasury law, and when the Democrats returned to 
power they re-established that institution. The questions 
incident to slavery were much discussed during this Ad- 
ministration, as they had been for some years before it 
came into existence. 

The next campaign took a curious turn. The Whigs, 
general'y, had opposed the war with Mexico and had 
roundly denounced the Democrats for allowing the hos- 
tilities to proceed ; yet, in 1848, they nominated General 
Taylor upon his military record, and, without expressly 
approving or condemning the war or taking any well-de- 
fined position in regard to any public question whatever, 
elected their candidates. 

The Democrats nominated Lewis Cass. They approved 
the prosecution of the war with Mexico, pronouncing it 
‘‘ just and necessary,” and charged that it had been pro- 
voked by years of insult and injury upon the part of 
Mexico, which country had, also, begun the hostilities 
The platform repeated the resoluti.ns adopted by previ- 
ous conventions. The result of the election was due to 
dissensions in the Democratic Party, which gave a large 
vote for the Free Soil candidates. 

In 1850, howevér, the compromise measures were 
passed, and they effected a temporary subsidence of the 
slavery agitation, tho these measured did not satisfy 
either those who actually supported slavery, those who 
favored its extension, or those who insisted upon its 
abolition. But the great majority, who looked upon the 
subject as a dangerous element in American Constitu- 
tional problems, were content to allow the agitation to 
cease, So both the Democratic and the Whig platforms 
of 1852 accepted the compromise as a settlement of the 
questions involved. 

Besides this feature, the Democratic platform pre- 
sented but little else than the usual declarations. The 
Whigs adopted a resolution favoring economy in the 
Administration ; and saying that ‘‘ revenue sufficient for 
the expenses thereof, in time of peace, ought to be 
mainly derived from a duty on imports, and not from 
direct taxes, and in laying such duties sound policy re- 
quires a just discrimination, and protection from fraud 
by specific duties, when practicable, whereby suitable 
encouragement may be afforded to American industry, 
equally to all classes and to all portions of the country.” 

The Democrats nominated Franklin Pierce, and the 
Whigs, General Winfield Scott. Pierce received sub- 
stantially the united support of his party, and was 
elected ; and this campaign was the last in which the 
Whig Party appeared in any considerable force. 

Those who thought that the agitation of the slavery 
question had been settled by the compromise measures 
of 1850 soon saw their mistake ; for this agitation became 
more violent within a short time after the passage of 
those measures than it had ever been before. The Kan- 
sas and Nebraska struggle came on, and slavery re- 
mained a subject of discussion until it was settled by the 
amendment of the Constitution. 

The Republican Party held its first convention in 1856. 
The party was then hardly organized, and the conven- 
tion called itself a ‘convention of delegates, sssembled 
in pursuance of a call addressed to the people of the 
United States, without regard to past political differ- 
ences or divisions,” who occupied common ground with 
reference to various subjects, slavery being the main 

one. The new party was made up almost entirely of 
Whigs, Free Soil Democrats and Know-nothings, the 
party to which the last named had belonged being prac- 
tically absorbed by the new organization, either at that 
time or shortly after. 

Tho the Know-nothing Party nominated Fillmore, he 
carried but one State, Maryland; but he had nearly 
900,000 popular votes. 

The Republican platform, upon which General Fre- 
mont was the candidate, was devoted to the slavery 
question, almost to the exclusion of other subjects. 

The Democratic platform repeated all the previous 


resolutions which were applicable to the conditions then 
existing, and added to them several others. The addi- 
tions which related to Know-nothingism were very 
strong, reiterating in forcible language the party’s prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, and severely con- 
demning ‘‘all secret political societies, by whatever name 
they may be called”; it recognized the right of the Ter- 
ritories having proper qualification for Statehood to 
come into the Union with or without slavery, as they 
might choose. 

The Walker tariff had been in operation for ten years, 
to the general satisfaction of the country, tho some of 
its rates were found to be higher than was necessary ; 80 
the platform declared 

“The time has come for the people of the United States 
to declare themselves in favor of free seas and progressive 
free trade throughout the world, and by solemn manifes- 
tations to place their moral influence at the side of their 
successful example.”’ 

Standing upon this platform, James Buchanan was 
elected President. 

In 1860 the Democratic Party was divided, and two 
tickets were nominated, Stephen A. Douglas being at 
the head of one, and JohnC. Breckinridge of the other. 

The Republicans nominated Lincoln, Their platform 
covered other subjects, but the questions growing out of 
slavery were. its principal features. Its tariff plank was 
substantially like the Whig declaration which has been 
quoted. The expenditures of the Government were then 
about $60,000,000, and this cireumstance moved the Re- 
publican Convention to declare 

“That the people justly view with alarm the reckless 
extravagance which pervades every department of the 
Federal Government; that a return to rigid economy and 
accountability is indispensable to arrest the systematic 
plunder of the public treasury by favored partisans.”’ 

In 1864 the War was in progress, and the Democratic 
platform reaffirmed the party’s ‘‘ unswerving fidelity to 
the Union and the Constitution,” and declared it to be 
‘* the sense of the American people, that after four years 
of failure to restore the Union by the experiment of 
war,” that efforts should ‘‘be made for a cessation of hos- 
tilities, with a view to an ultimate convention of the 
States, or other peaceable means, to the end that, at 
the earliest practicable moment, peace may be restored 
on the basis of the Federal Union of the States.” It 
also pledged the party’s care and protection to the Union 
soldiers and sailors. 

In 1868, the Democratic Party declared for the restora- 
tion of the States to their constitutional rights ; for civil 
government in all the States, for amnesty for all past po- 
litical offenses, and for State regulation of the elec- 
tive franchise ; for the payment of the public debt ; 
for equal taxation of all kinds of property, includ- 
ing Government bonds; one currency for the Gov- 
ernment and the people ; economy in administration ; 
for ‘‘a tariff for revenue upon foreign imports, and such 
equal taxation under the internal revenue laws as will 
afford incidental protection to domestic manufactures, 
and as will, without impairing the revenue impose the 
least burden upon, and best promote and economize the 
great industrial interests of the country.” 

It contained this resolution : 

“That our soldiers and sailors, who carried the flag of 
our country to victory against a most gallant and deter- 
mined foe, must ever be gratefully remembered, and all 
the guaranties given in their favor must be faithfully 
carried into exécution.”’ 

When Greeley was nominated in 1872, the convention 
adopted a platform which severely criticised the Admin- 
istration, and made demands which it summed up as 
follows ; 

‘* We demand for the individual the largest liberty con- 
sistent with public order, for the States self-government, 
and for the nation a return to the methods of peace and 
the constitutional limitations of power.” 

It remitted the tariff question to the people in their 
Congressional districts ; declared in favor of a speedy 
return to specie payments ; the preservation of the pub- 
lic credit, and again pledged the party’s care and pro- 
tection to the ex-soldiers and sailors. 

The subsequent campaigns were recent enough for 
their issues and incidents to be familiar to even the 
youngest of those who now take an interest in political 
affairs, and they are still subjects of daily discussion in 
the newspapers and on the stump. 

CovinaTon, Ky. ; : 
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WHEN YOU ARE OLD. 


BY W. B. YEATS. 








WHEN you are old and gray and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book 
And slowly read and dream of the soft look 

Your eyes bad once, and of their shadows deep. 


How many loved your moments of glad grace 
And loved your beauty with love false or true; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 


And bending down beside the glowing bars, 
Murmur, a little sad: ‘‘ From us fled Love. 
He paced upon the mountains far above 

And hid his face amid. a crowd of stars,’’ 
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A JUBILEE VACATION — PROSPECTS AND 
PREACHERS. 


BY NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


AFTER the excitement and fatigue connected with my 
retirement from the pastoral labors of fifty years, I 
rushed away, a few weeks ago, to find rest and refresh- 
ment in a change of scene and circumstance. The 
annual ‘‘ Holiness Convention” had just begun at Kes- 
wick, in the center of our Lake district. Derwentwater 
(suggesting your beautiful Lake George), spreads its 
placid surface, dotted with tree-tufted islets, and sur- 
rounded by verdant forested slopes. At the upper end 
the mountains cluster in mysterious embrace, but reveal 
a narrow valley up which you look many a mile, as far 
as Sca-fell Pike, dimly outlined in the azure of distance. 
This is Borrowdale. Overhanging the little town is Skid- 
daw, one of the highest of these hills,at whose foot 
flows the mountain torrent which suggests the name of 
Southey as it flows past his house, under *‘ Greta Bridge ” 
to join the Derwent. 

But the chief object of interest just now is the great 
Conference tent, pitched in the middle of the little town, 
seated for two thousand persons. This is crowded from 
morning to night. At 7 A.M.,a prayer-meeting ; ai 9, 
Bible readings; at 11, conference addresses; at 3, mis- 
sionary and other meetings; at 7, addresses, followed by 
after-meetings for consecration to Christ. The prayers 
and singing were of an eminently devotional character. 
The Convention is absolutely unsectarian. The chief pro- 
moters belong to the Evangelical school of the Church 
of England. Among these were the Rev. Messrs. H. 
Brooke, H. Moule-Grubb, E. Hopkins, C. A. Fox, poet 
as well as preacher. Among others were the Rev. 
Messrs. E. Cumming, of the Scotch Church ; G. Gregson, 
F, B. Meyer, Dr. Pentecost, Mr. Moody, etc. 

I have been asked about my general impressions of the 
teaching and influence of the Conference. Like many 
others, I had misconceived the chief feature of Keswick 
doctrine, and was glad to find that this is not absolute 
perfection—ideal rather than attainable and scriptural. 
We were exhorted to make further progress in holiness 
by watchfulness, prayer, self-examination and self-sac- 
rifice; a confession that we had ‘‘not yet attained.” 
Christ died not merely to atone for guilt and save from 
penalty, but that we might become holy—not partially, 
but entirely—that we might follow him not in a few 
things but in all things ; and that this, as well as justifi- 
cation, was to be attained by faith; 7. e., by entire sur- 
render to Christ. But when we reached our highest, we 
were unspeakably far below the perfection of Christ, the 
‘* image of the Invisible God.” I felt this was what the 
Bible had always taught me and what I had, during 
more than half acentury, been preaching. It was an old 
truth, but it was set forth with an earnestness, clearness, 
directness, persistency and prayfulness which were 
deeply, and I trust permanently, impressive on all 
present. 

Another impression conveyed was the real unity of all 
believers. Not a word was uttered suggesting denoim- 
ination. While on other occasions schemes of amalga- 
mation are discussed, the reality was here presented. 
The motto displayed at the entrance of the tent was 
fully illustrated : ‘‘ All one in Christ Jesus.” Members 
of all Evangelical Churches prayed, sang and listened 
together. A large number of theological students from 
Edinburgh and Glasgow found lodging in a big tent 
pitched in a neighboring field. People of rank and 
wealth were there with those of lower degree from the 
town and country around. Miss Marsh was there, 
pioneer in women’s evangelistic work, and missionaries 
from many lands. 

Having come away weary with many meetings, I did 
not attempt to go to every session, but sought lessons 
also from @he book of Nature. One day I climbed Skid- 
daw ; another day visited Buttermere. One afternoon 
we took part in an interesting aquatic convention. 
Abouttwchundred boats, each conveying some four or six 
persons, met in the middle of the lake for a missionary 
address, with singing and prayer. As they separated it 
was a picturesque sight, not to be forgotten ; the boats, 
with the variously colored dresses of their lady occu- 
pants, gently gliding about, the air filled with the sound 
of many voices singing the hymns of Zion. 

From Keswick we went to lovely Ullswater, whence I 
climbed Helvellyn, and then by Glasgow to the western 
isles, through the lovely Kyles of Bute and the Crinan 
canal, resting for the night at Oban, whence next day 
to the Isle of Skye, landing at its only town, Portree. 
The second Sunday had come and was greatly enjoyed, 
attending communion at the United Presbyterian Church 
and listening to two very thoughtful and impressive ser- 
mons by Mr. Young, of Glasgow. The town has about 2,000 
inhabitants. There are three Presbyterian churches— 
the Established, the United Presbyterian and the Free. 
There is also a very ritualistic Episcopal church attended 
by about a dozen people. Iwas assured that one of the 
three Presbyterian buildings would hold all three con- 
gregations. Alas for the waste of money, labor and in- 
fluence, and the insufficient stipends of pastors, result- 
ing throughout Great Britain from such needless multi- 
plication. of what some designate ‘‘Causes and Inter- 
ests!” Next day we had an excursion to Schligigan, 











driving there, and thence tothe summit of the rocky 
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pass, looking down nearly two thousand feet to the 
Lochs Scavaig and Cornisk, one an arm of the sea, and 
the other fresh water, separated only by a few hundred 
feet. In long line of precipitous serrated ridges stretched 
the Cuillin Hills (pronounced Coolin) which from their 
abrupt precipices and sharp peaks are very suggestive of 
Switzerland, especially of the Dolomites, while the ravine 
and its lakes suggest a Norwegian fiord. 

Skye is thoroughly Highlandish. It is inhabited chiefly 
by the clan Macdonald, who with the Macleods still 
retain certain traditional antipathies. The “ crofters” 
are tenants of small farms and cottages. 

Their grievance was that tho they could not be ejected 
at the mere will of the proprietor from the homesteads 
held from their ancestors, the rent might be raised 
because of increased value of the holding, tho such in- 
crease arose from the tenant’s own labor. This has been 
corrected. The rent has been fixed by authority, and so 
long as it is paid the crofter is secure. A lower class is 
that of thecotters, Some of their dwellings are wretched 
in the extreme, having only one place for cooking, feed- 
ing, sleeping; and being without chimney the smoke 
has to find its way through holes in the roof, by the 
doorway, and down the throats of the inmates. But I 
am told that these cotters enjoy as good,health as others, 
some living to very old age; and tho the poorhouse is 
open tothem, with every provision of food, warmth and 
cleanliness, they prefer freedom and home with all their 
privations. 

From Skye we sailed to beautiful Gair Loch, whence a 
drive through a wooded gorge with a grand cascade and 
over a mountain moor brought us to Loch Maree. This 
is one of the largest and grandest lakes of Scotland, till 
recently little visited—about eighteen miles long, sur- 
rounded at its upper end especially by lofty and pictur- 
esque mountains. It has no one feature so attractive as 
the lower énd of Loch Katrine and the upper end of 
Loch Lomond ; but, as a whole, I am disposed to give it 
the precedence. Its chief mountain is Ben Schlock, 
above four thousand feet high, and far grander in form, 
as it descends in deep terraces into the water, than Ben 
Lomond. The large hotel was chiefly occupied by fisher 
ladies and gentlemen, who have an early breakfast, 
specially provided, andthen with luncheon baskets and 
fishing tackle go forth in boats to catch trout and 
salmon. .Some return with heavy spoils, others with 
the satisfaction of not having lost their tackle. 

A day was spent ina very charming drive along the 
lake and then across a mountain pass to Achnasheen, 
whence by railway to Inverness. A mile above 


the handsome little town are “The _ islets”— 
some seven small islands richly wooded and 
linked together by slender bridges, 80 cross- 


ing the river Ness. On avery small scale I was re- 
minded of the ‘‘ Thousand Islands” of the St. Lawrence. 
Next day, by train, near the fateful field of Culloden, and 
with a view of the Northeast coast nearly to John 0’ 
Groat’s, by the Highland Rail, over a wide region of 
grassy bills, without inhabitant or shrub, of which Dr. 
Johnson-wrote : ‘*The wilderness wearied the eye, the 
desert made me sad:” Then through the famed ‘ Pass 
of Killicrankie,” by beautiful Dunkeld, and across the 
marvelous Forth Bridge, a far grander achievement than 
twenty pyramids, to the Modern Athens. Next day, 
again by the great bridge, to Dunfermline, where Bruce 
was buried; to historic Stirling with its monument to 
Wallace, and to the terminus at Aberfoyle. Here we 
spent a delightful two hours, visiting the ‘‘ Clachan,” 
with its old burial ground, and ruined church, and the 
ancient tree on which the village bell was rung, and the 
Manse where Walter Scott spent a winter writing; and 
we junched at the large hotel built on the site and in- 
cluding alittle room of the ancient inn the scene of the 
scrimmage between Baillie Nicol Jarvie and Rob Roy. 

Another coach drive of remarkable beauty brought us 
to the shores of Achray— x, 

** Whoever saw in foreign land 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand ? *— 

and through the Trosachs, whose very name makes 
description superfluous, to Loch Katrine, where ‘‘ Huge 
Benvenue” rolis down its rocks and mossy knolls into 
the deep, which reflects every feature ; and ‘in middle 
air, Ben An lifts high its forehead bare.” A small 
steamer takes us round Ellen’s Isle, in sight of ‘‘ the 
silver strand.” At the upper end a coach waits to carry 
us over the short intervening space to Inversnaid, where 
Loch Lomond is seen at its best—the Alps of Arrochar in 
stately forms rising high beyond the glittering waters. 
Here is a beautiful cascade, classic by the genius of 
Wordsworth. At Tarbet, where our dear friend, George 
Adam Smith, the commentator of Isaish, and recent- 
ly appointed Professor of Hebrew in the Free Church 
College at Glasgow, with his delightful wife, greet us 
as friends in their temporary home in the Manse—here, 
on Sunday, we missed the opportunity of hearing him 
preach, as he bad arranged to officiate at Glasgow for 
his friend, Dr. Stalker, whose sermons I listened to with 
great interest. 

TARBET, SCOTLAND. 
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BisHop Joun F. Hurst, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was married recently at Buffalo, N. Y., to a 
daughter of Francis H. Root, Esq., of that city. . 
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THE COLLEGE CHAPTER HOUSE. 
BY PROF. HENRY ALLYN FRINK, PH.D. 
ENGLISH biography has usually a chapter of peculiar 


interest wanting. in American biography. It is the 
chapter which tells of university life. Not that all dis- 


tinguished Americans have been deprived of liberal 
training and culture. It is because university and col- 
lege life in this country has, until within a few years, 
lacked the conditions and the associations that, for 
centuries, have made it so largely a formative influence 
with the educated Englishman. It is the separate col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge, with their almost family 
life in which impressionable youth and early manhood 
are passed in a brotherhood of rare culture and inspiring 
traditions, that have imparted to the university man not 
only his delightful ease and elegance of manner, but 
also in no small measure his especial mental and moral 
power. 

Oxford and Cambridge are to the university man 
something more than places where one may obtain 
technical knowledge and formal training and discipline. 
They stand for all those intellectual and social influences 
that, apart from any ordinary process of education, pro- 
duce the refinement of spirit, nobility of aim and 
breadth of sympathy which constitute the choicest 
fruit and flower of culture. And so Trinity, St. John, 
Jesus, Magdalen, Baliol, Merton, or whatever college 
the university man is proud to call his, becomes to him 
in these years very much what his ancestral home was 
to him in earlier days. Not to tell us in his biography 
what were then his views, tastes, habits of life, and who 
there were his associates, would keep from us a most 
interesting and important chapter in his career. 

These associations and influences of English university 
life were hardly suggested, a half century ago, by the 
characteristics of American college life. Admirable as 
were its instruction and discipline within certain limits, 
its product, apart from home training and opportunities, 
was not especially one of culture and social power. But 
with the advent of the Greek letter fraternities, American 
college life entered upon a new era. It was not, how- 
ever, until a score of years ago, when these fraternities 
began to establish chapter houses, that they furnished an 
environment of culture for the social nature of the stu- 
dent. Among the refining influences of this environ- 
ment are the comfort and the beauty of these fraternity 
homes. Without making any attémpt to reproduce the 
imposing extent, architectural charm and traditional 
interest of quadrangle, cloister, dining hall, library and 
chapel of the English university buildings, our chapter 
houses are attractive, delightful homes. Compared to 
the ordinary dormitory, which in many colleges the 
chapter houses have superseded, they at once suggest a 
prominent cause of the change toward gentlemanliness 
and social refinement that have marked student life in 
these institutions during the last twenty years. 

‘‘A great part of our education,” says Emerson, ‘ is 
social and sympathetic.” Here in these beautiful 
homes, mingling in intellectual and social intimacy, 
young men receive a training in some respects as val- 
uable as that of the classroom, as the usual desire of the 
fraternity is to include in its membership representatives 
of every desirable line of college life and activity, here 
are brought together a wide range of personal qualities 
and gifts. Each member has something to contribute to 
his associates, and to gain from them in return. Conduct, 
character and life are seen from different points of view. 
The power of appreciation of personal worth is widened. 
The inspiration of immediate contact with varied forms 
of excellence is felt; and in the free and happy com- 
mingling of four years there is much of mutual assimi- 
lation. 

In these intimate associations there is also a constant 
appeal to the finer feelings and the more generous im- 
pulses. Nor is it without response. Not only may you 
recognize it in the devoted, tender care of one another 
in illness, and in the kind and fruitful helpfulness of 
older members to their brethren, but often in the spirit 
no less gracious and beautiful that meets the daily, 
hourly demandsof such a communal life for trivial, per- 
sonal concessions and sacrifices. To live in these chapter 
houses is, therefore, to learn to touch the lives of others 
at innumerable points with ease and grace and thought- 
ful kindness. Nor, as has been intimated, is this a mere 
superficial training. The larger power for future use- 
fulness and pleasure that this experience gives, is born 
of a sympathetic, self-forgetful spirit of which the facile 
adaptation and genial courtesy of manner are most 
often an unconscious expression. It is the substituting for 
the selfish individualism that college life is so likely to 
foster the spirit of friendly service and mutual helpful- 
ness. It is giving to the naturally generous instincts 
and sympathies of youth a congenial field for develop- 
ment and activity. It is affording unselfish and enno- 
bling stimulus to personal effort in every worthy direction 
by making the honor won, whether it be in the class- 
room or on the athletic fields, not merely an individual 
but a common gain and triumph. 

These fraternity homes serve in another way as a means 
of socialculture. The receptions, at which the members 
of the fraternity entertain their friends, are an admirable 
preparation for the social demands of active life. To 





this hospitality, in which the student has especial pride, 


the chapter house owes in a measure its protection from 
anything that would mar its reputation. Not to forfeit 
the pleasure and honor of receiving those whom the fra- 
ternity most desires to entertain, its members must keep 
the life of the chapter house at all times free from re- 
proach. The fraternities of the college with which I am 
at present familiar give, each year, receptions which are 
attended not only by the members of the faculty and 
their families, and friends in town of the students, but 
also by a large number of young ladies from the neigh- 
boring seminaries and women’s colleges. More fre- 
quently, during certain seasons, these young Jadies with 
their chaperons are the only guests at especial enter- 
tainments. This fact alone indicates the freedom from 
all scandal respecting the life and conduct of these college 
homes. 

As the system commended is one that receives the 
student into the fraternity at the beginning of his course, 
the chapter house also helps to keep from the evils of 
dissipation those of its occupants who otherwise would 
be tempted to social irregularities elsewhere. I hardly 
need repeat that a young man will have recreation. But 
give this natural tendency an apportunity for proper 
expression, and rarely will the young man go wrong. 
This has been the safety of the home-life ; for if a true 
and happy home, it has met this demand of his nature in 
pure and delightful ways. Whenever a young man 
comes to college inclined to dissipation, it is, as a rule, be- 
cause of an intermediate experience of one, two or three 
years, in which there has been no adequate substitute 
for the social life of the early home. It is as such a 
substitute that the chapter house isa strong moral in- 
fluence upon the student. At the most perilous period of 
college life it welcomes him to its hospitality and help- 
ful influence. It guards against unworthy, haphazard 
associations by supplying immediate companionship, not 
only congenial but responsible ; for, whatever may be 
the carelessness of individuals, the older, more earnest 
and representative membership will be a constant re- 
straint upon wrong conduct, anda present stimulus to 
all that is gentlemanly and worthy. 

In the homelike surroundings and pleasant intercourse 
of its every-day life, the chapter house meets all ordi- 
nary demands of the social nature. But there is often in 
student life a craving for change and excitement that 
seems irresistible. Under its influence things are done 
that might imply a vicious tendency, did not one know 
the nature of the impulse. Of late this impulse has lost 
much of its evil effect, because it has found a safety 
valve in the varied activities of the different college or- 
ganizations so often rigorously condemned by those who 
do not appreciate their important use. Glee clubs, dra- 
matic associations, athletic contests, mock political con- 
ventions, and other legitimate means of amusement, 
have done much to free college life from disorder and 
dissipation. 

The demand, however, is not infrequently for some- 
thing more immediate. This is most admirably supplied 
in the private entertainments of the chapter house. It 
is the custom of several fraternities at Amherst for the 
members to have among themselves, each week, a social 
evening. The entertainment may take the form of a 
play, a minstrel show, a spread with impromptu speech- 
es, storytelling, a musical, or some other exhibition of 
the peculiar talents of the young men. In some frater- 
nities the classes take turn in providing the entertain- 
ment. This means a generous rivalry that stimulates to 
its largest and most varied use every natural gift that 
can contribute to social pleasure. Neither is the devel- 
opment always limited to the social side of the student. 
It often shows itself in the awakening and the brighten- 
ing of all his powers. What the work of the classroom 
could not do, has been almost unconsciously accom- 
plished by the influence of these, perhaps at times up- 
roarious, but often brilliant and inspiring hours of 
fiaternity association. At the least, one especial good 
has been gained—the monotony of cullege life has been 
broken by an evening of wholesome pleasure that in 
after years will bring only delightful memories, when, 
otherwise, the restlessness of student nature might have 
found vent in corrupting dissipation, or disgraceful, 
boorish disorder. 

But the advantages of the chapter house are not 
limited to individual members. The chapter itself gains 
in stability and in enlarged opportunities for usefulness. 
Not simply because it has a permanent habitation does 
it rest upon firmer, surer foundations. What is most 
characteristic of a fraternity, and often what is most 
valuable in its influence, is an inheritance. Ifa chapter 
has, from year to year, power to develop its men in cer- 
tain directions with peculiar success, it is because its 
members have transmitted this power from class to 
class. Some such personality, more or less strongly 
marked, distinguishes every fraternity. It is its reason 
for being. It is preserved, however, in no mystic rites. 
Its embodiment is in its student and alumni member- 
ship. What is most helpful in that personality is to be 
found in its maturer representatives. Thus fora chapter 
to have its largest power and firmest stability, the student 
body should feel as much as possible the personal influ- 
ence of its alumni. A means to this is the chapter 
house. 

Without the gifts of alumni the chapter house cannot 
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some measure it cannot be maintained. It stands, 
therefore, a pledge of the personal interest of the alumni. 
Not infrequently the cause of a new and earnest 
revival of this imterest, it always helps to strengthen 
and perpetuate it. It invites frequent return to 
the college and to the chapter. It offers on 
such returns a natural and enjoyable opportunity for 
association with the undergraduates. It also, by the in- 
terest it evokes and the pleasure it affords, secures from 
the alumni the help it needs for its maintenance. It is 
this fact that so largely answers the objection often 
heard, that the chapter house must be a burdensome tax 
upon the student. To occupy rooms in the house, as a rule, 
involves no 6xtra expense. More often the student finds 
the rent less than for the same accommodations elsewhere. 
The one extra demand is for the public entertainments. 
These, however, in number and cost are naturally limited 
to the resources of the chapter, and upon most of the 
members impose no particular burden. If in any in- 
stance it requires hard effort or stringent economy else- 
where to meet the expense, it has its compensation not 
only as a source of pleasure but as a means of educa- 
tion. Probably young men of scanty allowance in col- 
lege suffer later in life more from lack of early social 
culture than from any other disadvantage. In no other 
circumstances can they, with so little cost and effort, 
secure at the most important time in life so valuable a 
social training as in connection with the hospitalities of 
the chapter house. 

But most especially does the chapter through its house, 
as we have already seen, enlarge its opportunities of use- 
fulness. In no other way can the society so bring its 
collective force to bear upon the individual for his 
largest and best development. Students who promised 
badly, in their firs; year, when circumstances did not 
permit them to room in the chapter house, I have seen 
change at once for the better as they have been brought 
immediately under its restraining and stimulating influ- 
ence. If the life of the chapter is wholesome and use- 
ful, then to have its full effect it must be centralized. It 
must have its home where all daily sharing that life may 
feel its stimulus, gain its training, enjoy its society and 
receive its culture. ; 

But some who may not believe that the life of the 
chapter house is one of dissipation or of burdensome 
expense, may yet think it too luxurious and too clan- 
nish. Aside from the fact that the chapter house in its 
appointments will usually correspond to the surround- 
ings of the home life of the larger number of the stu- 
dents, few college men in these days are without the 
passion for physical excellence. This influence of ath- 
letics forbids here as elsewhere any general tendency 
toward a life that is not vigorous and manly. Whenthe 
truth is told, it is that the chapter house and the athletic 
field are combining to help our colleges to their finest 
product—the gentleman who unites the best character- 
istics of the scholar and the athlete. 

As to the clannish influence of the chapter house upon 
the student, its life isolates him no more from the gen- 
eral associations of the college than the life of the home 
keeps the family apart from that of the community. 
The family, in fact, may be exclusive more safely than 
the fraternity, The chapter draws its life from the col- 
lege, is an integral part of it, and cannot separate itself 
from the ordinary associations of the institution and 
exist. Whether its part in these associations shall be 
large or small depends upon the way its members touch 
the general life of the college. Thus the influence is 
strong and constant to make them observe everywhere 
the spirit of courtesy, of kind regard, and of accommo- 
dation, that mark the life of the chapter house. Within 
its own circle it is, in the true spirit of brotherhood, very 
nearly the ideal community. Are then these young men, 
living under such influences during the formative period 
of life, to be hereafter less thoughtful of the interests 
and welfare of others, less liberal-minded and large- 
hearted, less likely to be considerate employers, honora- 
ble competitors, conscientious, self-sacrificing citizens? 

Need I say that in the chapter house the college itself 
has found a strong ally? It adds effectively to its mate- 
rial appearance in the way of handsome buildings ; binds 
to the college with a double tie its alumni; insures for 
its students a social training that otherwise they would 
not receive ; contributes a new element of refinement 
and culture to college life ; and, what is of far more im- 
portance, supplies it with a moral responsibility and 
force that make authoritative supervision unnecessary, 
because the student is daily trained in his fraternity 
home to self-reliant, manly conduct. 

The chapter house is, in a certain sense, of course, a 
product as well as a producer. Ina college of unwhole- 
some moral condition it would probably reflect the gen- 
eral character of its environment. Yet in no other place 
could the reform that would change for the better the 
whole college community be so easily begun and so rap- 
idly promoted. 

Most especially is the humanizing influence of the 
chapter house felt in every direction. Student and pro- 
fessor, by its means frequently exchanging the relation 
of host and guest, find the traditional barriers broken 
down, With easy access to each other there is no other 
disposition than to come together as, out in the world, 
gentleman meets gentleman, and friend enjoys the com- 
pany of friend, 





In general the chapter house quickens and intensifies 
the intellectual life of the college. It makes the force of 
religious example to be quickly seen and to be deeply 
felt. It brings relief to wearisome routine, It checks 
discontent. It throws over all of student life a charm, 
and fills the future years with delightful memories. 
The possibilities of the chapter house are yet in their in- 
fancy. In their full development they promise to be to 
American institutions what the English colleges are to 
the great universities. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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* Twice before—in 1808 and in 1871—the General Con- 
vention of the American Episcopal Church has con- 
vened in Baltimore. In 1808, two bishops, White, of 
Pennsylvania, and Claggett, of Maryland, made up the 
House of Bishops, meeting in an ‘‘ upper room ” of the 
rectory of St. Paul’s Church, still standing. The House 
of Deputies met in old St. Paul’s, The churches in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland were represented 
by fourteen clerical and thirteen lay deputies. It was 
the time of the Church’s lowest depression. The clergy 
list appended to the Journal of this Convention gives 
one hundred and sixty-nine names—no returns being 
made from Virginia. Less than two hundred bishops, 





priests and deacons represented the more than two thou- 
sand clergy of English orders, who had labored on the 
North American Continent and the adjacent islands, 
since in 1579 Francis Fletcher, ‘‘ priest and preacher,’ 
had held the first religious services in English, and had 
administered the sacraments on the Pacific Coast, and 
the priest of Raleigh’s ill-fated settlement at Roanoke, 
on the North Carolina shores, had baptized the first In- 
dian convert and the first child born in Virginia, in 
1587, according to the office in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. And yet the first Baltimore Con- 
vention was epochal in the history of the American 
Episcopal Church. It gave to the House of Bishops by 
a practically unanimous vote the long-deferred absolute 
negative on the action of the lower House. Henceforth, 
the two Houses were co-ordinate; the bishops affirmed 
the binding nature, of the ‘‘Table of Affinity” of the 
English Church agreeably to the view so stoutly main- 
tained by Bishop White as to our entire ecclesiastical 
system that English canon law and English precedent 
obtain so far as they may be applicable until, or unless, 
action to the contrary has been taken by competent au- 
thority of our own. The whole body of the Canons was 
revised and amended. The scattered churchmen and 
congregations throughout the West and Southwest, and 
elsewhere in the country where the Church had not 
been organized, were urged to unite and to take mea- 
sures to secure the episcopate. Thirty hymns were add- 
ed to those appended to the Prayer Book, and the ru- 
brical direction was set forth requiring that a portion or 
portions of the metrical psalms should “‘be sung at 
every celebration of divine service”—a rule which de- 
termined the practice in our churches until a recent day. 
The title of the Office of ‘‘ Induction ” which had earlier 
been adopted in Connecticut was changed to that of 
** Institution,” and the use of the office was made no 
longer obligatory. It was decided that the clergy should 
not use the Office for the Burial of the Dead in the case 
of any one who had given or accepted a challenge to a 
duel. It was further decided as ‘‘the sense of the 
Church” that the clergy should not ‘unite in matri- 
mony any person who is divorced, unless it be on ac- 
count of the other party having been guilty of adultery.” 
Thus early and emphatically did the Episcopal Church 
in the United States bear its testimony with reference to 
the flagrant laxity even then prevailing as to the bind- 
ing obligation and sanctity of the marriage vow. 

More than sixty years intervened before the General 
Convention met again in Baltimore. Fifty bishops were 
in attendance at the session of 1871, and three hundred 
delegates. The apostolic Selwyn, whose missionary 
labors in the islands of the sea had become part of the 
Church’s history, was a visitor, as was also Dean How- 
son, of Chester. The session was largely occupied by the 
discussion of a proposed canon on ritual observances. 
In the course of the protracted and brilliant debate, the 
Rev. James De Koven, D.D,, Warden of Racine College, 
Wisconsin, delivered an eloquent defense of his views of 
the “Real Presence,” which produced a profound im- 
pression. On the other hand, the bishops, with singular 
unanimity, gave a declaration to the effect that the word 
‘* regeneration” in the Offices for the Ministration of Bap- 
tism of Infants ‘‘is not there so used as to determine 
that a moral change in the subject of baptism is wrought 
in the sacrament.” A Hymnal was adopted, after amend- 
ments and omissions, which occupied much of the atten- 
tion of the Convention, and a Standard Prayer Book was 
set forth. The ‘‘ Jubilee” of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Church was duly celebrated. 
The hundred and sixty-nine clergymen of 1808 had be- 
come nearly three thousand. 

One hundred years ago Maryland had its first bishop, 








17th, 1792—by the Bishops of New York (Provoost), 
Connecticut (Seabury), Pennsylvania (White), and Vir- 
ginia (Madison). In this consecration the English and 
Scottish lines of episcopal succession were united ; and 
the Episcopal Church in the United States was fully pro- 
vided with the means of perpetuating the succession of 
its chief pastors. 

It is fitting that the centenary of the union of the 
churches of New England with those of the Middle and 
Southern States should be celebrated by the meeting of 
the Church in general convention on Maryland soil. On 
Wednesday, October 5th, the Convention wil] convene 
in Emmanuel Church, Baltimore. The preacher will be 
the venerable Bishop of Alabama, Dr. Richard Hooker 
Wilmer. There will be fully seventy prelates present, 
and the House of Deputies will number nearly five hun- 
dred members and officers. The subject which will at 
once engross the attention of the Convention is the pro- 
posed Standard Prayer Book, which will embrace the 
results of the revision which has been in progress since 
1883. The report of the Committee, which has been pub- 
lished in advance of the session, is a carefully prepared 
liturgical study of great value and interest. The changes 
proposed at the Convention of 1889 for final action in 
1892 are generally acceptable, and the new Prayer Book, 
incorporating these changes will, it is expected, be pub- 
lished for use by the coming Easter. Action will be 
taken on the revised Hymnal, which has now been before 
the Church for nearly or quite three months, Its 
appearance in print has elicited adverse criticism from 
every quarter, and it is not at all unlikely that the work 
of the Committee will fail of securing the approval of 
the Convention. The licensing of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” of which it is asserted that ascore and more of 
millions have been published, and the popular ‘‘ Hymnal 
Companion of the Book of Common Prayer”’—the 
‘* Evangelical” favorite in England—with the present 
Hymnal would satisfy every one, and in ‘‘ the survival of 
the fittest” there would in time be evolved the acceptable 
collection of hymns for ‘‘the service of song in the 
House of the Lord.” 

The discussion which has lately arisen with reference 
to the XXXIX Articles seems little likely to result in ac- 
tion. The proposition said to have been suggested by a 
bishop to ‘‘ throw over” these historic documents has 
commended itself to some as likely to remove obstacles in 
the way of unity. The action of the Lambeth Conference 
of 1888 with respect to the Articles, sufficiently voiced the 
sentiment and sense of the Anglican Communion that 
these symbolic statements were of the nature of ‘‘ articles 
of peace,” and that the doctrines of the Church were to be 
found in the Creeds of Christendom and inthe Liturgy. 
It is certainly enough that we in this country have never 
required the ex animo subscription to these Articles, 
and in fact were for years without them, their formal 
adoption dating back only to 1801. The late revision of 
the Prayer Book has emphasized the fact that they form 
no part of the Common Prayer by giving to them a dis- 
tinct title, and thereseems little need for any repudiation 
of symbolic documents which have so interesting and 
important a connection with the Church’s history. 

The Canons of Ordination, which have been under con- 
sideration for several Conventions, will be reported by 
the Committee of Canons of the House of Bishops, sit- 
ting during the recess of the Convention, and will 
doubtless occupy much of the time of the session. First 
codified at the second Baltimore General Convention— 
that of 1871—and largely representing the care and judg- 
ment of the late Prof. G. Emlen Hare, D.D., of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, they will represent, as 
reported, the results of no little pains and thought to 
codify the necessary enactments on this important 
matter so that the Church’s law and practice shall be 
uniform throughout the country. It can readily be seen 
that a problem of no little difficulty will be solved if 
rules and regulations can be framed equaily applicable 
to postulants and candidates from the East, the West, 
the South, and from the colored people, the Indians and 
the foreign field. The work of the Episcopal Church 
among the Indians and the colored people has been 
singularly successful, and a large number of each of 
these races are preparing for the priesthood, which a 
score at least in each case have already attained. The 
effort to secure a uniform standard of attainment, and 
the requirement of at least a minimum amount of 
scholarship in all candidates for the sacred ministry will 
be attempted, but with little prospect of success. It will 
be found that the exigencies of the Church in one section 
of the country will require a different treatment of this 
matter than will elsewhere obtain. At the same time, 
the standard of attainment required of candidates for 
holy orders will be made to conform to the new *‘ course 
of theological study” which was recommended at the 
last General Convention. 

The appointment of a Suffragan episcopate will also be 
discussed. Recommended by the Committee of Canons 
of the House of Bishops, this expedient of the appoint- 
ment of suffragans will not only afford relief to over- 
worked bishops in the larger dioceses, but will offer a 
possible solution for the ‘‘race problem”; and this 
return to English and early precedents will extend widely 
the influence and usefulness of the episcopate. One 
suffragan alone has been appointed in the American 
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and consecrated suffragan to the first American bishop 
ever consecrated on American soil—Dr. Claggett, first 
Bishop of Maryland. It is an interesting coincidence 
that this subject of the suffragan episcopate should be 
discussed in the See where alone in this country the 
experiment has been tried. For many years a special 
canonical provision has forbidden the consecration of 
suffragan bishops in the American Episcopal Church. 

‘* Marriage and divorce,” and the existing canonical 
provisions relating to the same, will claim the attention 
of the Church. At the Baltimore Convention of 1808 the 
House of Bishops affirmed the binding obligation of the 
English ‘Table of Affinity.” At the same Convention 
it was declared as ‘‘ the sense of the Church” that the 
clergy should not solemnize the marriage of. persons 
divorced for any other than the scriptural cause. At the 
last General Convention a carefully prepared canon was 
introduced into the Lower House by the Rev. Dr. Frank- 
lin, of New Jersey. This canon is the basis of the one 
recommended to the Convention of 1892 by the Com 
mittee of Canons of the House of Bishops. 

The diocese of Massachusetts has memorialized the 
General Convention to permit the use of the revised ver- 
sions of the Old and New Testaments in the public serv- 
ices of the Church. It was at the Baltimore General 
Convention of 1871 that the House of Bishops on the 
motion of the Bishop of New York, Dr. Horatio Potter, 
instructed the Presiding Bishop ‘‘ to return to the Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester [Wilberforce] a cour- 
teous and brotherly acknowledgment of his communica- 
tion relating to a revision of the English of the Holy 
Scriptures, stating that this House, having had no part 
in originating or organizing the said work of revision, 
is not at present in a condition to deliver any judgment 
respecting it, and at the same time expressing the dispo- 
sition of this House to consider with candor the work 
undertaken by the Convocation of Canterbury whenever 
it shall have been completed, and its results laid before 
them.” The letter of Bishop Wilberforce appears in 
full in the Appendix to the Journal of this Convention. 
No subsequent action has been taken, and there is little 
probability that the Convention will commit itself at 
this late day to a revision which has thus far failed to 
supersede the authorized version now in use throughout 
the Anglican Communion. 

The extension of the missionary episcopate and the 
separation. from dioceses of great extent of portions of 
territory to be administered as missionary jurisdictions, 
will be effected. The new diocese of Colorado will apply 
to the Convention to set off the western portion of the 
diocese as a missionary district, the bishop of which will 
be chosen at the Convention. Application will be made 
by the Bishop and Diocese of Michigan to set off the 
** peninsula” as a missionary jurisdiction. It is probable 
that the division of one or two of our unwieldy dioceses 
will be effected, and the vacant missionary sees at home 
and in foreign fields will be filled. The Church’s mis- 
sionary operations will receive special attention, it being 
the rule nowadays to give to the aggressive work of mis- 
sions special days for the consideration of the questions 

‘arising from time to time in the progress of the work 
and for perfecting the legislation required for its further- 
ance. 

It is possible that the oft-discussed questions of the 
** Provincial System” and the consequent choice of Met- 
ropolitans will be brought into temporary prominence 
at the Convention ; but it is safe to infer from the habit- 
ual conservatism of the Church that any change of poli- 
cy inthis direction, if ever made, will be made after full 
consideration and inno undue haste. The relatiovs of 
rectors, churchwardens and vestrymen, which have 
been considered by successive conventions, will probably 
receive further attention, altho we doubt the practica- 
bility of formulating a canon which shall be of uni- 
versal application in a country the laws of which relat- 
ing to ecclesiastical affairs differ so greatly in the vari- 
ous States. So long as the norm or type of organization 
is the English parish as adapted to American ideas pre- 
vailing both before and after the period of the Revolu- 
tionary War, just so long will there be questions ever 
arising concerning the respective rights of the clergy and 
congregations. The Church idea that the ministry is God- 
made and not man-made compels a recognition in our 
ecclesiastical laws and procedure of principles quite in- 
consistent with those which obtain in the religious bod- 
ies around us. The strained relations which so often ex- 
ist in parishes between rector and people will only be re- 
lieved by the recognition on the part of our congrega- 
tions of the distinction between the spiritualities and 
the temporalities of a parish. The legislation of the 
Church already existing, as well as that proposed, gives 
to the priest the absolute control of the one and to the 
vestry, as representing the people, the management of 
the other. The only debatable ground possible is where 
the temporalities shade into the spiritualities, or vice 
vers@ ; anditis here alone that further legislation is re- 
quired. Inthe West and throughout the mission fields 
the parochial system is giving way to another in which 
the episcopal authority is more fully ‘recognized. The 
trend of practice is strongly in this direction. 

The General Convention of 1892 will not lack in inter- 
est. Other subjects thanthose we have mentioned will 
doubtless arise and claim attention. The theory as to 
this body is that the General Convention is the American 
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Episcopal Church assembled in its legislative, executive 
and judicial capacities; and, in consequence, that any 
matter or measure ecclesiastical is within the purview, 
and is subject to the determination of the Church thus 
convened. Wisely are its sessions preceded by the 
prayers of the people to Him who by his Holy Spirit pre- 
sided in the councils of the blessed Apostles, and who 
has promised through his Son to be with his Church to 
the end of the world, that this Council of the Church may 
be saved ‘‘from all error, ignorance, pride and preju- 
dice,” and so directed, sanctified and governed in its 
work ‘that the comfortable Gospel of Christ may be 
truly preached, truly received, and truly followed in all 
places to the breaking down the kingdom of sin, Satan 
and death, till at length the whole of God’s ‘‘ dispersed 
sheep, being gathered into one fold, shall become par- 
takers of everlasting life.” 
DAVENPORT, Ia. ° 
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‘*His mother made him alittle coat.” There is a home- 
touch of nature in this ‘‘ wee” passage from the second 
chapter of the Book of Samuel. Away back in those 
far-away lands and ages, there wasa young wife whom 
the Lord blessed with an infant son, and her joy was 
overflowing. ‘‘For this child I prayed”—exclaimed the de- 
vout Hannah—‘‘and the Lord hath given me my petition. 
Therefore I have lent him to the Lord, and aslong as he 
liveth, he shall be lent to the Lord.” This solemn vow 
of consecration was never broken. If all the good prom- 
ises which Christian parents make to God when they pre- 
sent their children for baptism were as faithfully kept, 
then a very sacred rite would become—not a barren form, 
but asource of inestimable blessings. 

Hannah placed her little son Samuel in the care of the 
High Priest Eli in the house of the Lord at Shiloh. 
Moreover ‘‘his mother made him a little coat,” and 
brought it to him when she came to offer her annual 
sacrifices. What sort of a garment could the wee tunic 
or mantle have been? We donot know exactly ; but 
we may believe that so sensible a mother did not degrade 
her only child intoadoll. I wish Icould say as much 
of thousands of Christian parents in these days who over- 
load their children with costly finery. As if God did not 
make a child beautiful enough without being tortured 
with the tongs and screws of fashion and disfigured with 
extravagant upholsterings! This folly strikes through 
into the child’s heart, poisoning it with pride and greed of 
admiration and vainglory. How can a child be taught 
humility and frugality and that best of all lessons self- 
denial, while its graceful form is smothered under the 
artificial trappings of fopperies and frivolities? Self-in- 
dulgence is the besetting sin of the Church in these days ; 
and one of its seeds is planted early, when a child that 
has been nominally dedicated to God is degraded into an 
overdressed doll. 

But this little coat which Hannah made for her only 
In the Bible, clothing 
has a figurative meaning ; Christianity is spoken of as a 
vesture, and believers are commanded to ‘‘put on Christ,” 
so that whenever they are looked at, their godly character 
may be as visible as the garments they wear. In Heaven 
the saints are said to be clothed in white raiment, which 
has been washed to a celestial purity by atoning blood. It 
is not a mere pun to remind my readers that the word 
‘*habit” is used to signify both a bodily dress and also 
the disposition of the mind toward good or evil. 
Mothers clothe their children, in both senses of the word. 
They provide the raiment for their bodies, and, in no 
small degree, the habits for the mind and heart. God 
puts into your hands, oh ye mothers ! an unclothed spirit 
as well as an unclothed infant form. You make for your 
children the ‘‘ coats,” which no moth can eat or time de- 
face—the coats of character! They are the mental and 
moral garments which your children are likely to wear 
through their whole lives. When you send your children 
away to school or college, you send with them and in 
them the family likeness. And the characters you are 
weaving for them—stitch bystitch every day—will out- 
last your lives, and may be worn by your children when 
they stand before the Judgment seat of Christ ! 

This coat-making for your offspring is inevitable and 
unavoidable. Your children will put on your ways and 
your habits in spite of you. Your character streams 
into them—through their eyes and through their 
ears every hour. What they see you do, they will 
do. What they hear from you will lodge in their 
memories, and come out in their conduct. How 
quick is a child’s eye to observe, and how ready is 
a child’s mind to receive indelible impressions! No pho- 
tographic plate is more sepsitive to the images which are 
painted on it. As Dr. Bushnellhas happily said: ‘‘Every 
sentiment that looks into the little eyes, looks back out of 
the eyes, and plays in miniature on the countenance.” A 
fright ona parent’s face will frighten her child ; a. smile 
will kindle into a sunshine on the face which photographs 
the mother’s. ; 

The most effective part of education is really atmos- 
pheric. You motherscommonly create the earliest and 
the most influential atmosphere for your children’s habits 
and hearts. The unconscious influence, too, is the most 
abiding. You may honestly want your boys and girls to 








be good, pure, truthful, unselfish, lovable—yes, you 
may sincerely desire them to be genuine Christians. Yet 
your daily influence may be most unconsciously working 
right into the opposite direction. Your needless irritations 
irritate them, and sour their dispositions. Your dissim- 
ulations make them tricky and deceitful. If your boy is 
handled harshly or jerked into obedience, he will prob- 
ably turn out a sulky, obstinate, irritable chap—just what 
your rude impatience made him. If gossip and scandal 
make a large part of your table talk,then your children’s 
teeth will be set on edge. If you give yoursona dollar 
for the toy-ship and only a dime fora Christian contribu- 
tion box, you thereby teach him self-indulgence is just 
ten times as important as charity. You may fancy that 
the play house is a safe school of morals and that the 
ball room is a safe school for refinement of manners ; 
but if your daughters shall have learned quite too many 
things in those schools, how will you like the apparel 
that you made for them? Remember that you are mak- 
ing the coat of character for your childrev. If you 
fashion it after a worldly pattern, then they ‘may be 
poisoned with worldliness ; butif you devoutly ‘‘ seek first 
for them the kingdom of Christ and his righteousness,” 
and if you draw them by the powerful traction of a 
lovable, winsome Christian example, then you may hope 
to see them arrayed in the ‘‘ beauty of holiness.” 

Faithful, painstaking, prayerful Hannah! The little 
coat she made for her boy was the type of the character 
which he wore when he became the upright Judge of 
Israel. Timothy’s little coat of piety outlasted his mother 
Eunice and his grandmother Lois. Susannah Wesley 
was more than the mother of John and Charles ; she was 
the mother of Methodism, and her dead hand rings ten 
thousand church-bells in America every Sabbath. If all 
the ministers in our land were asked to name the most 
powerful influence which brought them to Christ, the 
vast majority of us all would trace our conversion back 
to maternal teachings and example. For one, I can 
honestly and gratefully say that my good mother’s 
prayers and influence were worth tome more than all 
the wealth of all the Astors and the Rothschilds. The 
patient, loving hands that wove for us the ‘‘ little coats ” 
may have crumbled into dust, but the characters that 
faithful Christian motherhood produces, will live 

‘“* When the sun grows cold, 


And the stars are old;* 
And the leaves of the Judgment-book unfold.” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE INDIANS OF NEW YORK. 


BY A. W. FERRIN, 
UNITED STATES INDIAN AGENT. 








DuRING the past few years much has been said about 
the Indian problem as related to the Indians of New 
York, and various plans have been evolved for its solution . 
Most of these plans have encountered the strenuous op- 
position of the Indians themselves, and of those who 
were especially interested in their behalf, because it was 
felt that their adoption would not inure to the best good 
of the Indians. A solution which will obviate the objec- 
tions, heretofore raised, and which is entirely consistent 
with the Christian civilization of the nineteenth century, 
has been quietly inaugurated by Gen. T. J. Morgan, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. He has opened the doors of 
the industrial schools at Carlisle, Penn., Hampton, Va., 
and Lincoln Institute, Philadelphia, to the Indian chil- 
dren of New York, thus giving them an opportunity to 
prepare themselves for the duties and responsibilities of 
the future. 

General Morgan has just completed an official visita- 
tion to the Indian reservations in New York. With the 
exception of the Cattaraugus Reservation, so far as could 
be learned, no United States Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs had ever before visited these reservations ; and 
this visit excited very great interest among the Indian 
people. 

In his very excellent addresses, General Morgan urged 
them to cease looking backward at the past, and to look 
with hope to the future, and to prepare their children 
for active participation in business and professional life. 
He urged them to send their children to the State schools 
on the reservations, preparatory to the more advanced 
courses of study at the Government schools, and said he 
hoped to be able to make it possible for every Indian child 
in NewYork, who should show any interest in education, 
to have the benefit of these schools. The suggestions of 
General Morgan were received by the Indian people with 
many expressions of approval, and they exhibited a very 
strong interest in the plan for the elevation and edu- 
cation of their children. Parents who have hitherto been 
bitterly opposed to citizenship said they would favor 
it when their children are prepared by education for 
its duties and responsibilities. 

The applications for admission to the. Government 
schools far exceed the present facilities. Thirty-six 
children have just been sent to Carlisle, and upward 
of twenty to Hampton. About twenty children have 
been at Carlisle since last fall, and I believe there 
are seventy, or thereabouts, at Lincoln Institute. There 
are many anxious to go who cannot now be taken. At 
these schools the Indian children are not only taught 
from the text-books, but they learn various trades, so 
that they can become self-supporting They are away 
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from the debasing influences of the reservations, and 
are brought into such contact with the whites as to 
catch, to some extent at least, the progressive spirit of 
the age. The success of these schools with the Indian 
children of the West, justifies the belief that if the plan 
of General Morgan is continued for a few years, the 
‘Indian problem,” so far as it relates to New York, will 
be solved fully and satisfactorily to all concerned. 

The Administration of President Harrison is thorough- 
ly committed to the policy of civilizing the Indian by 
education ; and the friends of the Indian should see to it 
that this policy is not reversed by an Administration 
which would have no hearty symyathy with it. 


SaLaManca, N. Y. 
Sine Arts. 


BOSTON NOTES. 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








IN addition to the school that has been carried on so sat- 
isfactorily in connection with the Boston Museum of Art, 
there are several other art schools already established in 
Boston. TheCowles Art School, for example, was founded 
nearly ten years ago, and has a corps of seven instructors, 
among whom are Messrs. Ernest L. Major and Joseph Le 
Camp. Classes in modeling are taught by Miss Theo. 
Ruggles and Mr. H. H. Kitson, and Mr. Bertram G. Good- 
hue instructs a class in the methods of illustrating. Last 
winter there were seventy-nine young men taught in the 
various classes of this school, which is established in the 
new Studio Building, Dartmouth Street. 

The New England Conservatory, Franklin Square, also 
undertakes to carry on a School of Fine Arts (of which Mr. 
W. A. J. Claus is principal), offering instruction in the 
departments of drawing, painting, modeling, illustrating 
and decorative design ; but the latest and most ambitious 
effort is that announced in the Calendar of the Boston 
Training School of Music for 1892-1893. 

Some years ago a woman of original mind and consider- 
able musical talent and culture opened in Boston a home 
which would accommodate a limited number of young 
women who wished to pursue advanced courses of study in 
Music, Art, History, Literature, Languages, and soon. It 
was not a school, but a home, rather, with refined influ- 
ences, unusual advantages, anda few wholesome restraints, 
Arrangements were made with distinguished Boston teach- 
ers for the admission of inmates of this home into their 
advanced classes, or as special pupils. The home itself 
provided musical entertainments, conversatioa in foreign 
languages, and some social advantages, while tickets for 
concerts or lectures were secured for students, according 
to their tastes or needs, 
school did not live to carry out her project thoroughly, as 
designed ; but a somewhat similar idea is that propounded 
by the Boston Training School of Music. It proposes to es- 
tablish an international institute of Fine Arts, which shall 
provide all the advantages of foreign travel and study that 
can be required in the pursuit of any such branch as art, 
literature, history, music, language or folklore. Lectures, 
lessons, private instruction, special educational tours, with 
the advantages and restraints of a home, where parents of 
pupils can also be accommodated, are all to be provided. It 
is proposed to establish homes in London, Paris, Florence 
and Berlin. The full course covers four years, and the 
terms, $2,000 per annum, include fares from Boston and re- 
turn, fares between the homes in Europe, together with 
board and tuition in all the aforesaid branches. The Amer- 
ican branch of this international institute is to be organ- 
ized this season with the Boston Training School of Music 
The Art department of this Boston Branch is in the charge 
of Henry Sandham, R.C.A., and will include the 
usual branches of art study with special attention to 
training in illustration. Mr. Sandham also givesa series 
of lectures upon painting and sculpture, and the Rev. Fred 
H. Allen another series upon the fine arts. Mr. Allen stands 
ready to give full information in regard to the formation of 
these classes for foreign or home study. According to pro- 
spectus, classes will be formed during the season of 1892 
and 1893, but, as this is the opening season, it will be nec- 
essary to secure a certain number of students before open- 
ing the homes. 

At the galleries of the picture dealers a few paintings of 
interest may now be seen. At Messrs. Williams & 
Everett’s, Bodenhausen’s ‘‘ Madonna” has been the chief 
thing on exhibition; but now a group of five paintings by 
Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce has been hung in the gallery 
—the most important of which is his last Salon picture 
‘* Village Funeral in Brittany.” 

Messrs. Doll & Richards exhibit a number of paintings 
by artists whom New England delights to honor, such as 
Mr. J. Appleton Brown, Mr. Childe Hassam and Mr. C. H. 
Davis; men who, if not actually residents of Boston, are 
still claimed in any Boston gallery as Boston men. Mr. 
Davis’s work shows to good advantage here, as does also a 
portrait by Miss Klumpke. 

At the Chase Gallery there has been shown an interesting 
collection of water-colors—with an occasional pastel. 
Among the artists represented are Messrs. J. Appleton 
Brown, Triscott, Hallett, Garrett, Hardwick, Thomas 
Allen, W. L. Dean, Butler, Henry W. Rice, Julian Rix: 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury by suggestions of their Holland 
trips, Miss Susan H. Bradley, and some bright garden 
scenes by L. B. Field. Mr. Wm. J. Whittemore, of New 
York, is also represented by one or more of his foreign 
sketches. A card attached to the wall informs us that Mr. 
Ross Turner, Boston’s popular water-color teacher, is car- 
rying on his sketching classes at Wilton, N. H., from 
August 15th to September 15th ; and Mr. Gilman Low an- 
nountes, by circular, that he will receive pupils at his 
Studio after September 12th. 

Miss Helen Knowlton still lingers with her pupils at 





The founder of this post-graduate , 


East Gloucester, and there, too, may be found Messrs. 
Dean, of Boston, and Rehn of New York ; but other artists 
whose names heretofore have been associated with the 
place are absent this summer. Possibly the influx of so 
many dabblers in art is driving out the dabsters. At 
present the girl student has possession. Such snatches of 
conversation as may be heard on the electric car or in the 
frequented walks of the picturesque town all bear on the 
one topic, all contain the word ‘‘sketch.”? Every group has 
an artist in it, if not made up altogether of artists, and 
necks are craned in every direction, rugged bowlders are 
climbed and moors crossed to discover sketchable bits. 
White umbrellas gleam in odd corners, and campstools 
and blue denim bags, filled with sketching paraphernalia, 
are left confidingly by the roadside while their owner, out 
of sight, is seeking for some new coign of vantage. But 
the picturesque resources of the place have not yet been 
exhausted, nor can Gloucester be ‘‘ worn out,” artistically 
speaking, so long as the moor, the sky, the harbor and the 
fishing craft remain, and native and summer visitor leave 
the artist alone, to sit at his work undisturbed. 

At the Museum of Art Alois Buyen’s bronze statue of 
Columbus may now be seen in the modern sculpture room. 
This statue is designed for the site of the first settlement 
established by Columbus in the New World, in San 
Domingo, while a replica is offered to the city of Boston. 
Some discussion has already taken place in Boston news- 
papers as to the spot where the statue should be set up. 
Both Copley and Park Squares have been suggested as 
possible sites for the Boston replica; but both design and 
site must first be approved by the Art Commissicn of the 
city. This figure of Columbus is of heroic size. It is suit- 
ably clothed in the picturesque costume of the period, and 
it stands firmly on its legs. The right hand points down- 
ward to the New World as figured upon a globe that rests 
near the foot of the statue, while the left hand and the 
face are raised heavenward. The attitude, however, con- 
veys no impression of devout enthusiasm. Nor does it 
seem possible thus to include both heaven and earth in one 
gesture that shall be graceful as well as comprehensive. 
There is some suggestion of strength in the figure, but 
neither grace nor genuineness in the action. It is not 
likely that the Commission will grant the site on Copley 
Square which has been voted for it in the City Council. 

In the Japanese department of the Museum in connection 
with the Morse collection there has been exhibited for the 
past two months a very interesting collection of pictorial 
work by the great Japanese artist Hokusai and of his 
pupils, covering a period from about the middle of the 
last century to the middle* of the present one. 
The collection includes some paintings by Shunso, 
teacher of Hokusai, by Yeijo, Hokusai’s daughter, 
and by Hokusai 2d. The pictures, painted on screens and 
kakemonas, are large enough to be easily seen, and as they 
are placed in cases which line the gallery walls, they can 
be readily examined. Such an exhibition should be open 
not only in summer but while the many schools of art with 
which Boston is favored are in session, that students may 
have an opportunity to observe the remarkable facility 
with which good Japanese art seized on the characteristic 
lines that express any form of life, action or emotion. Of 
nearly every picture in the collection one might say in 
Japanese phrase, “‘ 1t is alive.” 

The National Academy of Design issues its reports for 
1892 in an unusually neat and artistic form from the De 
Vinne press, its pages being chiefly occupied with a report 
of the banquet held prior to the Spring Exhibition, with 
the addresses of distinguished guests. 

During the year the Academy has lost by death Mr. 
Christopher P. Cranch, member, and Messrs. Alexander J. 
Davis, Matthew Wilson and William Bradford, associates. 
The names of new members who have qualified during the 
year are Messrs. J. Scott Hartley, H. Siddons Mowbray, D. 
W. Tryon, Frederick Vinton and Horatio Walker. The 
new associates are Messrs. Lockwood De Forest, Wm. L. 
Picknell, Charles S. Reinhart, Frederick Remington and 
John S. Sargent. The legacy from Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg of 
$30,000 has been assured. Mr. Havemeyer has given an- 
other traveling scholarship of $750, and $1,000 has been sub- 
scribed for new casts for the use of the school, half the 
amount having been given by Mr. Havemeyer. There 
have been about two hundred and fifty pupils in the 
schools, less by nearly fifty than the number of the year 
before, which loss may be accounted for by an advance in 
the standard for admission. 

The Autumn Exhibition will open on November 21st, 
works being received from October 28th to November Ist. 
The jury of selection consists of twenty names, of whom 
Messrs. J. E. Brown, C. Y. Turner and Irving R. Wiles 
serve as hanging committee. Mr. T. Addison Richards, 
after forty years of service as corresponding secretary, has 
retired from the office, and the circular of announcement is 
signed by his successor, Mr. J. C. Nicoll. 

NeEwakkK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 


POLLUTION OF WATER SUPPLY, AND LEAD 
POISONING BY MEANS OF WATER. 


THE more thoroughly water suppiies are examined the 
more evident is it that they need the oversight of men of 
thorough knowledge and skill. It is now the habit in Lon- 
don to have all the water supplies examined each week. 
While the reports show in general favorable conditions 
they also show changes which could not otherwise be 
known. Similar examinations are now made of the water 
supply of some of our larger cities. Massachusetts and 


Connecticut have shown their sense of its importance by 
special general appropriations for this purpose. It is not 
only chemistry that is brought into service, but the micro- 
scope and biology. Recently, also, the spectroscope has 
been found of service. Science is keeping pace with the 





drink and the foods we eat. We are not always able to tell 
from the examination of surroundings what the pollutions 
may be. The same water supply seems more susceptible 
at one time than another. 

This is especially illust rated in the varying susceptibility 
of waters as to the solution of lead and as to their causing 
the lead poisoning which results therefrom. This has been 
so well set forth by Prof. Percy Frankland, of London, at 
the Sanitary Congress at Brighton, that we quote the fol- 
lowing full abstract from his paper on the subject: 


“Tt is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable features of this. 
subject that, altho the sources of water supply remain unchanged 
for long periods of time, still the mischief in question is oftén lost 
sight of for a number of years, and then again makes its appear- 
an-e almost after the fashion of an epidemic. This periodical 
publicity is no doubt toa certain extent a matter of accident; but 
it is also unquestionable that one and the same water supply may 
have the power of acting upon lead at one time, and become in- 
active atanother. If we inquire into the cause of this activity we 
find that opinion at the present day is even more divided than in 
the past. According tosome authorities it is due to the presence 
of acidity in the water; according to others the cause is to be 
sought in an insufficiency of dissolved silica; while others 
again, see in the absence of a certain proportion of dissolved car- 
bonic acid, the secret of the lead-dissolving power. The examina- 
tion of water for activity toward lead, if it is to be satisfactory, 
must be conducted with much circumspection and care. It is 
not sufficient to place a strip of metallic lead in contact with a 
certain quantity of the water, and then watch the result ; but the 
water should be placed in a piece of lead service pipe clesed at 
both ends, and after remaining there for a definite length of time 
(say twenty-four hours), the amount of lead in suspension and so- 
lution should be carefully determined. It must be further borne 
in mind that some waters act more upon new lead than upon old. 
while others act upon the old or corroded metal more than upon 
the bright, untarpished surface ; and on this account it is very 
desirable that the above test should be made with a new piece of 
service pipe as well as with an old one. Again, the tests should 
be continued over as longa period of time as possible in order to 
watch the progress of the action. Thus in some cases it wil be 
fuund that the water acts more upon the new pipe than the old, 
and vice versd; sometimes that the water acts more and more 
upon the pipe from day today, and vice versd ; so that experiments 
made only with a new or only with an old pipe, as well as experi- 
ments not continued over a sufficient period of time, would lead 
to most erroneous inferences being made. As regards the use 
of old pipes, these should, of course, have been in use with 
the water under examination, otherwise no satisfactory 
deductious can be made, and hence, if it is a question of anew 
water supply, the important matter is to observe whether, with a 
new pipe, the amount of lead in suspension and solution increases 
or diminishes from day to day. Of all the methods of preventive 
treatment with which I have experimented, by far the most effica- 
cious consists in the addition of a certain proportion of carbonate 
of soda to the water, In addition to its efficiency, the method 
possesses the advantage of avoiding the expensive erection of 
filter beds, with the necessary frequent renewal of the filtering 
material; again, the dose of carbonate of soda can be varied ac- 
cording to the necessities of the case,and even with the same 
water it may advantageously be varied from time to time, inas- 
much as the activity, in the case of surface water, generally 
varies much with the season. As regards the quantity of carbon- 
ate of soda it is necessary to add, this must be ascertained by 
actual experiment in every particular instance; but in an ex- 
treme case I found it necessary to use five parts of soda to 100,000 
parts of water by weight, which, with carbonate of sods at £5 a 
ton, represents a cost of 3d. per 1,000 gallons. In conclusion [ 
would point out that it is the duty of the medical officer of health, 
or of any other local sanitary authority, to see that, in all towns 
supplied with water which is known at times to possess 
activity toward lead, the consumers are duly informed of the 
best means of protecting themselves individually from the dan- 
gers of lead poisoning. This would probably be best effected by 
the periodical house-to-house distribution of a suitable leaflet 
poiating out: (1) Thatno water should be collected for drinking 
purposes until after the tap has been allowed to run for sucha 
length of time as will presumably clear the service pipe, and that 
the drinking or cooking water may therefore be advantageously 
collected immediately after a considerable quantity of water has 
been drawn for other domestic purposes; (2) that the filtration 
of the water through any form ¢f animal charcoal filter practi- 
cally guarantees its absolute freedom from lead; (3) the hot 
water acts more powerfully on lead than cold, and that therefore 
metal teapots and other soldered vessels for holding hot water 
should be avoided as much as possible.” 


Science. 


A REMARKABLY interesting paper, connected with the 
history of the phylloxera, the great foe to grape culture, 
has been contributed to Zoe, a live biological journal, of 
San Francisco, by Prof. H. H. Behr. The small insect, as 
is now well known, feeds on the roots of the grape, cover- 
ing the roots with a mass of small galls, about the size of 
grains of rice. They live here continuously, and Professor 
Behr says have no power to travel to any great distance 
after being once regularly located. They reproduce them- 
selves in continuous generations among the roots of the 
vines on which they are first colonized. It is only after a 
large number of these successful reproductions that a 
series are produced which are winged ; and it is this young 
generation that flies away and introduces the insect as new 
colonies some distance away. After the insect is fairly 
colonized around the roots of a grapevine, he says, its de- 
fective facilities of locomotion are of such a character that 
it would take a year to cross a girdle of two feet, even if the 
insect could live so Jong in its perfect condition, and would 
move in one direction during all that time. The only way 
to get rid of the insect around any one vine, is to destroy 
the vine itself, as the insect can live only on living roots ; 
when the roots die the insect ceases to exist. One of the 
most interesting facts brought out by Dr. Behr is, contrary 
to the usual improssion, that the winged young insects 
which form new colonies do not come in a regular succes- 
sion of cycles, but only appear at times when it is neces- 
sary for the insects’ preservation that new colonies should 
be formed,. Wheuever food gets comparatively scarce, and 
the insects are in danger of starvation, the broods of winged 
insects come into existence. When, therefore, a vine is 
destroyed, and its roots, consequently, soon after die, a 
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ef confining the insect to limited locations, therefore, Dr. 
Behr suggests that if a thick layer of gas lime is placed 
around the grapevine when it is being destroyed, winged 
insects cannot penetrate through this layer and are, there- 
fore, destroyed. A layer of gas lime, therefore, is a fair 
preventative of the dispersion of the insect. Professor 
Behr further states that in vineyards, where the living 
grapevine roots are abundant, he doubts whether a colo- 
nizing race, that is to say, a winged brood, is often pro- 
duced. After many years of observations, he has failed 
to find winged insects in situations where they ought to be 
found ; but if he takes vine roots infested with gals, and 
places these vine roots in propagating jars, where the roots 
are, in a measure, dying, a brood of winged insects is at 
once produced. 


..-. Barnard, of the Lick Observatory, startles us with 
the announcement of the discovery of a fifth satellite to 
Jupiter, very small and very close to the planet. The dis- 
tance is given as about 112,000 miles from the planet’s 
center, or 69,000 from its surface, and the period as very 
nearly 12 hours. It is reported as of the thirteenth mugni- 
tude ; that is, it appears as bright as a thirteenth magni- 
tude star would appear at the same distance from the disk 
of the planet. There are very few existing telescopes which 
can reach it, as the planet is so bright that the surround- 
ing glare renders such an object vastly more difficult 
to see, even when the planet’s disk is hidden, than if 
it were byitself in thesky. As yet the observations pub- 
lished are hardly sufficient to remove all uncertainty; 
but there is every probability that the discovery is genu- 
ine, and if so, it is one of which American astronomy may 
well be proud. It could hardly have been made anywhere 
else than at our mountain observatory, and with a tele- 
scope less powerful than the great instrument which is the 
chef @eeuvre of our own greatest optician, or by an ob- 
server less keen-eyed and persistent than Barnard himself. 
It is possible that when the orbit of the satellite is well de- 
termined, so that we know just when and where to look, 
we may be able to see it with all telescopes that exceed two 
feet in diameter; but it is likely that the only confirma- 
tion of the Lick observations will come from the great 
thirty-inch telescopes at Nice and Pulkowa. 


-.-. The galls of a gall fly (Cynips calycis) produced on an 
oak (Quercus pedunculaia) attract, states Dr. Rathay, by 
their viscid secretion, a number of small ants, which he 
believes to be advantageous to the tree, in killing quanti- 
ties of caterpillars and other insects which are its natural 
enemies. He illustrates the value of this protection by 
the statement that theinhabitants of a single ants’ nest 
may destroy in a single day upward of 100,000 insects. 


....Eurepean foxes, introduced by some mishap into 
Australia, are now spreading and are destructive to lambs 
and poultry. It is to be noted that they are said to attain 
greater size and strength in Australia than in England, 
and the mild climate is highly favorable to their increase 
in numbers. 








School and College. 


Tue fall term of Lafayette College opened on the 
15th, with an accession of 94 freshmen, and 13 additions 
to the upper classes, making a total enrollment of about 
320 students. Every room in the seven dormitories is 
taken. President Warfield delivered an able address on 
the “‘ Characteristics of True Student Life,’ dwelling on 
the question of growth and vigor, mental and bodily, and 
loyalty to the best of college traditions. The additions to 
the Faculty are Ansel A. Tyler, assistant in biology, and 
C. C. Hollick, C. E., assistant in electrical engineering and 
physics. The College Young Men’s Christian Association 
is in a flourishing state; it held a meeting of welcome to 
the new men, when refreshments were served, and thirty 
were added to the membership. Lafayette sent five of its 
recent graduates to enter Princeton Theological Seminary, 
two to Union and one to Allegheny. While the old-time 
classical course of study in Lafayette holds its own well in 
numbers, the recent growth of the Pardee Scientific De- 
partment is remarkable; especially is this noted in the 
large attendance in the course in Electrical Engineering. 


....Colgate University has opened with a freshman class 
of 33, the whole number of students being 330. The facul- 
ty has been strengthened by the addition of Albert P. 
Brigham, of the class uf 1879, as Professor of Natural His- 
tory ; of Ferdinand C. French, as Associate Professor of 
Philosophy ; and Ernest F. Nichols, as Associate Professor 
of Physical Science. Prof. F..W. Colgrave leaves the chair 
of Latin for the presidency of Ottawa University, Kansas; 
and Prof. A. H. Cole has resigned the chair of Natural 
History to pursue post-graduate studies in biology in the 
University of Chicago. Professor Terry, formerly of the 
Department of History, who has been studying fora year 
and a half at Freiburg University, Germany, has accepted 
a position as Professor of History in Chicago University. 





.... Roanoke College, Va., will receive the sum of $5,000 
from the estate of Mr. George K. Crockett, of Springfield, 
Mass., to be applied to the general purposes of the college. 
The sum of $1,000 has also been given by Mr. A. E. Watson, 
of Marlin, Tex., to found the Watson-Wells scholarship for 
worthy students in the college. 


.... The twenty-fifth year of the Agricultural College of 
Massachusetts has opened with forty-five men and one 
young lady student in the entering class, the total enroll- 
ment being about 140. Active’preparations are being mad 
for the exhibits at the World’s Fair. 3 


..-- Union College has opened with a class of eighty-three, 
somewhat increased by later arrivals. Dr. Webster is back 
from Europe, and the department of Modern Languages 
has been inereased by the addition of Howard T. Mosher 


Personals. 


A DEPUTATION of twenty members of the Hungarian 
Diet waited last week upon the veteran, Louis Kossuth, at 
his home in Turin, where for thirty years he has been in 
voluntary exile, and presented him with an address signed 
by 15,000 Hungarians congratulating him upon his services 
to his country and accompanied by a large sum of 
money subscribed as a memorial fund by a number of his 
admirers. The aged patriot has repeatedly declined invi- 
tations to visit his native land, and even to represent it in 
the Diet, because he felt that to do so would be to acknowl- 
edge the power against which he fought so strenuously. 
This time another appeal was made to him to allow his 
sons to represent him at the unveiling of a memorial in 
the church of Tallya, where he was christened. The 
Magyar leader still refuses, saying that he is a “ living pro- 
test against Hungary’s faithlessness,” and that it is terri- 
ble for him to think that with all the blows of his purpose- 
less and joyless life he should have to bear the burden of 
living beyond his ninetieth birthday. Old readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT will recognize in this reply the spirit of the 
letters that he furnished to its columns during the months 
of his sojourn in America from December, 1851, to July, 
1852, and especially the lecture delivered by him at the 
meeting held in Broadway Tabernacle June 2ist, 1852, in 
answer to an address from a number of prominent citizens 
of New York and Brooklyn. From that time Mr. Kossuth 
has had a warm place in his memory for this paper. A 
brief extract from that lecture will show the spirit of the 
man unchanged during these years of exile: 

“Thou art fallen, O my country, because Christianity has yet 
tocome. But itis not yet come—nowhere. Nowhere on earth. 
And with the sharp eye of misfortune piercing the dark veil of 
the future, and with the tongue of Cassandra relating what I see, 
I cried out to high Heaven and shouted to the earth—Nations 
proud of your momentary power, proud of your freedom, proud 
of your prosperity! Your power is vain, your freedom is vain, 
your industry, your wealth, your prosperity are vain. All this 
will not save you from sharing the mournful fate of those old 
nations; not less powerful than you, not less free,not Jess prosper- 
ous than you,and still fallen as you yourself will fall; all vanished 
as you will vanish, like a bubble thrown up from thedeep. There 
is only the law of Christ; there are only the duties of Christian- 
ity which can secure your future by securing at the same time 
humanity.” 

....Mr. Whittier’s deep personal interest in everything 
that helped to bring Christians together, received a notice- 
able illustration in his joining the Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity. Only a short time before his death he wrote to the 
founder of the society, “Mr. Theodore F. Seward, as 
follows : 

“For years I have been desirous of a movement for uniting all 
Christians with no other creed or pledge than a simple recogni- 
tion of Christ as our leader. I have read thy published articles 
on the subject with hearty approval and sympathy. 

“Tam truly thy friend, Joun G. WHITTIER.” 


Diblical Research. 


Mr. THEO. G. PINCHES, of the British Museum, sends 
a communication to The Academy, of London, stating 
that he has found in a tablet the true signification of the 
term Rab-saris, which had already been reasoned out by Dr. 
Hugo Winckler. The terms Tartan and Rab-shakeh bad 
long since been explained from the inscriptions of Assyria 
and Babylonia, the former being the well-known tartanu 
or turtanu, and the latter the rab-shaki or “chief of the 
captains’’; but Rab-saris has hitherto remained undiscov- 
ered as actually used in the numerous inscriptions, altho 
it was known in an Aramaic form corresponding with the 
Hebrew except that the yodh in the last syllable was want- 
ing. Now, however, the long lost word has come to light. 
Mr. Pinches has happily discovered it in a list of names 
(apparently a tithe-list), preserved on a fragment of the 
right-hand upper part of a tablet (numbered 82-7-14, 3,570) 
in the British Museum, and dated in the fifth year of a king 
whose name is lost, where the title oc¢urs rabé-sha-reshu 
(rabi-sha-ri-e-shu), ‘‘ chief of the heads” or ‘ princes” 
(Daniel 1: 3). The Hebrew form of the word, p4)-35, has 
tO instead of w—which affords another proof that the 
sound transcribed by sh wasoften not sh, but simply s, in 
the later days of Assyria and Babylonia. 


.... The London correspondent of The New York Times 
sends by cable the following report of the International 
Oriental Congress : 

“Max Miiller’s inaugural address and Gladstone’s long and 
exhaustive paper on the Phenician elements in the Homeric 
poems were weighty discourses, with not much of novelty. Far 
more striking was Professor Hechler’s exhibition of a recently 
discovered papyrus-manuscript containing a portion of the 
Septuagint, and undoubtedly the oldest scriptural document ex- 
tant. It has furnished several clues to hitherto unfathomable 
differences between the Hebrew and Ptolemaic Greek transla- 
tions; and it has stirred the English up to the notion of sys- 
tematically searching Egypt for other papyri of the post- 
Ptolemaic times. Professor Sayce, presiding in the section of 
Assyriology, feels able this year to claim for Babylonian civiliza- 
tion priority in antiquity over even Egyptian. There is such a 
splendid digging force in the whole East now that the Congress 
was full of confidence that the coming year would be one of un- 
rivaled discoveries, advancing our knowledge of the far past.” 
....-Herr Conrad Schick reports from Jerusalem the 
removsl of earth and rubbish from the Golden Gate, on 
the side of the Haram-area. The building, with its two new 
supports, now stands quite free on three sides, with a space 
of twelve feet between it and the inclosing walls, built to 
keep out the falling earth. On the western front a flight of 
wide steps leads from the area-level down to the ground 
floor of the building. Now the edifice is less imposing to 
the eye, perhaps, than formerly, because inclosed and con- 
fined, and seeming to stand in a hollow place—an effect all 
the more pronounced because the ground of the Haram- 
area has, if anything, been elevated near the inclosure by 














as tutor. 


grading up to the top of the surrounding and retaining 
wall. 





Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 9TH. 
DORCAS RAISED TO LIFE.—Acts 9: 32-43. 


Notes.—‘‘Peter went throughout all parts.” —To advise 
and strengthen the churches. “ Tydda.”—A town 
eight miles from Joppa,on the northernmost of,the two roads 
that lead to Jerusalem. “* Aneas.”—The accent is on 
the first syllable, unlike the name of Virgil’s hero. The 
name is Greek, but he may have been a Jewish Christian. 
——“ Make thy bed.’”»—Fold up the rug you lie on. 
“Sharon.”’—The level district, about thirty miles long, that 
extends along the sea from Joppa to Cesarea. 
“Palzied.””—We now say paralyzed. “ All that dwelt.” 
—A general expression meaning that it was generally 
known and that many joined the Christians. “Dorcas.” 
—Tabitha being Hebrew and Dorcas Greek: for Gazelle. 
A natural name fora woman. * Laid her in an upper 
chamber.”’—While the people were coming together for the 
burial the same day. ** Delay not to come.” —It might 
require four or five hours to go and come. “The wit- 
ows.”—As being the older women, devoted probably, to 
church work, and having charge of the funeral duties. 
“Simon a tanner.”—The business of tanning was 
not regarded as a very respectable one. 

Instruction.—Churches needinstruction and care. That 
is why nowthey appoint synodical missionaries, presiding 
elders, or bishops, who shall go about and see that things 
go right. Zeal and love grow cold; and people do not 
know how best to keep up their activity, and must be 
taught. 

It is just so in alocal church. It will perish if it does 
not have people whose duty it is to keep things agoing. 
So we have pastors, superintendents, deacons and dea- 
conesses, committees, choristers, appointed to trim the 
flame. It isa blessed duty, and should not be shirked. 

We are not told that Atneas exercised faith; but he 
prebably did, for that was a general requirement. No 
faith, no blessing. 

From the way these two miracles are described one may 
judge that miracles were not a usual, every-day occur- 
rence. They gradually diminished, and finally died out. 
The need ceased as the Church increased. We have no 
need of them. 

“ Jesus Christ healeth thee.’”” From him comes the more 
blessed healing from the disease of sin. 
































The paralytic was bidden to rise and make his bed. . 


How could he ? But he did, because he believed. Heshowed 
his faith in trying. He had to work with God, and so 
does every man. God may be said to do it all, yet to a 
man’s own consciousness he does it all in conversion. He 
must himself turn and repent. 

Dorcas is the model of a good woman in private life. 
‘She was no preacher, no public person; but she did what 
she could. Every one honored and loved her. She was a 
hard-working woman, working for others. She may have 
been a woman of some property and leisure; but she did 
not spend these advantages on herself, but for others. 

When Dorcas died she was wept for. How pleasant it is 
to remember the good deeds of such people afterthey are 
gone. But to have grief at one’s death andsuch memories 
left behind, it is necessary todo more than merely to be 
decent and honest or rich. One must have been loving 
and kind. - 

Dorcas has given her name to good deeds. We have hun- 
dreds of Dorcas societies, all in memory of this one 
humble, modest woman. So with the woman who never 
suspected she should be always remembered, who 
poured the ointment on the Savior’s feet. 

What good thing can we do? Notsimply speaking in 
public meetings, or doing anything notable, but what 
modest, helpful service ? Let each look out for himself. 

Dorcas did about all a woman could do in those days. 
The sphere of woman’s work has greatly enlarged since 
then, and chiefly through the influence of Christianity. 


Music. 


BY E, IRENAUS STEVENSON. 














THE fate of the Metropolitan Opera House and the imme- 
diate outlook for any operatic performances in this season 
connected with its existence were decided officially on the 
16th. The half-destroyed building will be sold. The 
Metropolitan Opera House Company, Limited, will pass out 
of existence. A new corporation not improbably will be 
formed. Thismay or may not re-edify the Opera House 
and he responsible for some scheme of coming operatic sea- 
sons in it, under conditions now in theclouds. But this is 
quite indefinite under the existing attitude of many of 
those interested pecuniarily. As was seen immediately 
after the fire, in several business meetings and in personal 
interviews with those most concerned, certain of the 
stockholders arbitrarily urged the dissolution of the 
present corporation and the abandonment of the 
building or its territory to purposes that are more 
remunerative in hard cash thanthe furnishing of high- 
class music to the public. Others proposed the winding up 
of the stock company—the formation of a new association 
—perhaps with the Opera House farmed out or turned 
over to any management convenient and to any bird-of- 
passage troupe of artists, as lately. In interesting contrast 
to these fumiliar projects followed a third, of peculiar 
attractiveness if properly established. One active member 
broached, with the winding up of the corporation, the 
formation of an association indeed, but one that not only 
would rebuild at once the Opera House and re-dedicate it 
to its special ends, but make its re-edification part of an 
elaborate and inviting scheme for something like a Na- 
tional Opera House; presenting standard operatic perform- 
ances in this place and in many of the country’s larger 
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cities, It need hardly be said how evident an artistic benefit . 
and generosity was involved in this last suggestion—even 
more than the basis on which the operatic season was 
thrown open to tffe public so successfully before 1890-'91. 
But it did not crystallize; and so the matter ends. As the 
proposed changes in Carnegie Hall cannot be completed 
before next spring, this musical season in the city is 
likely to be remarkable for the lack of any such operatic 
performances as have constituted the standard of such 
entertainment since 1878. It is probable that the Messrs, 
Abbey and Grau will utilize the fine Italian-French com- 
pany secured for New York in a South America or other 
tour. Ezeunt omnes. 

The present management of the plans for the Columbian 
Exposition’s music is continuing to meet with sharp criti- 
cism from the press, especially the musical. press, of the 
country. That Mr. Theodore Thomas has shown, from the 
first, a disposition (not uncbaracteristic) to exclude all 
other American conductors and conductors in America 
from prominent participation, not to say any participation 
at all, in the concert work of the Fair, has been obvious; 
and with all confession that the opportunity is one to 
tempt, not to say sanction, Mr. Thomas’s course to be of 
this kind, it is thus far being pursued to the full measure 
of that well-known leader’s discretion and indiscretion. 
There is yet ample time to adjust the shares of representa- 
tive service from conductors and musicians at the Fair in 
a way that will be broadly accurate and complimentary 
and acceptable. Such should be the only outcome of all 
that Mr. Thomas or anybody else of influence effects in his 
department. Fora long time New York City and Amer- 
ica, in its enthusiasm for Mr. Thomas’s great abilities and 
labors, was monotheistic in its musical faith. But the day 
and reason for that condition of belief are quite past. Mr. 
Thomas should neither seem to remember it himself, nor 
seem to wish that the country should remember it; much 
less should he try to bring about such a primitive and 
unhealthful state of affairs. 

The formation of an “‘Academy of Opera,’’ to take up its 
work in Chickering Hall next month and continue during 
the season, will interest many amateur and professional 
singers in New York and the suburbs, looking forward to 
the operatic profession as their line of musical work. Mr. 
Frank van der Stucken will be the practical leader and 
supervisor of progress in the course of study and of, espe- 
cially, all the rehearsals for certain standard works that it 
is proposed to take up and to produce during the winter 
under the most favorable conditions practicable—the 
group of scores selected so far being ‘* Carmen,’’ ‘‘ Mignon,”’ 
“Faust,” ‘Martha,’ ‘‘The Bohemian Girl,” ‘ Fra Dia- 
volo,” the ‘‘ Trovatore’’ and ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” A 
full chorus is especially desired, and competent talent will 
be cordially welcome. The year’s instruction will begin 
on October 10th, and continue until May 28th. Those in 
charge of the scheme desire that personal application for 
examination, terms and regulations be made at Chickering 
Hall from Monday, September 26th, daily between 9 A.M. 
and 1P.M.; and written communications may be addressed 
to’ the “‘Academy of Opera,’’ care Chickering Hall, New 
York City. 








Views of the Werk. 
DOMESTIC. 


THE GRAND ARMY REUNION. 


DuRING the past week the topic that has attracted prob- 
ably more attention than any other throughout the coun- 
try has been the reunion of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, held this time at Washington, D.C. Formany years 
there has been a longing on the part of the comrades to 
gather again in the capital city ; and now for the first 
time since the War they have had the longing gratified. 
For several days the trains from every section of the coun- 
try arrived so crowded that it seemed doubtful whether 
arrangements could be made for all, as not only the mem- 
bers were gathering but many sightseers. All were, 
however, taken care of as they arrived, by the Reception 
Committee or the numerous corps of high school boys who 
were retained for the purpose. The vast barracks in Gar- 
field Park and in Camp Alger were filled by thousands of 
veterans, and many public school buildings were turned 
into temporary quarters. The National buildings were 
elaborately and handsomely decorated; but the display on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, from the Capitol to the Washington 
statue, was particularly brilliant. . 

The feature of the 19th was the dedication of the Grand 
Army Place, the great ellipse, south of the Executive 
Mansion. Here there was a reproduction of the closing 
campaign of the War, the positions of the Federal Army 
being indicated by the arrangements of tents and stands, a 
commodious grand stand in the center representing Rich- 
mond. In one place, set apart for the reunion of the naval 
and marine veterans, was erected a reproduction of the 
frigate ‘“‘ Kearsarge,’’ which sunk the Confederate cruiser 
“‘Alabama.”” The dedication was preceded by a parade, 
the principal part in which was taken by the regular sol- 
diers, sailors and marines, and which was reviewed official- 
ly by Vice President Morton and representatives of the 
United States Government, as also by Commander-in-Chief 
Palmer, of the Grand Army, who delivered an introduc- 
tory address. At the close of this a telegram was read 
from President Harrison, regretting his inability to be 

present. Then Vice President Morton gave an address, 
making special reference to President Harrison’s absence, 
and giving the greetings of North and South, East and 
West to the veterans. At the conclusion of his speech, 
Shipmate Baker, who manned one of the guns of the 
“ Kearsarge ” when she sunk the “ Alabama,” unfurled the 
large United States flag. 

On the 20th occurred the great parade, when 67,000 of 
the Grand Army marched up the broad Pennsylvania 
Avenue, whose smooth pavement contrasted markedly 








marched twenty-seven years ago. The feeling of many of 

the old soldiers was perhaps best expressed by the remark 
of an old and bent Negro veteran, whose appearance had 

caused a bystander to question him: 

“T had to sell my stove to get here; but dere ain’t no winter 

cold enough to chill dis ole body if I can only see Washuntun and 

de ole soldiers ergin.” 

The entire line of march was decorated in the most profuse 

manner, contrasting forcibly with the silvered hair of 

most of those who were in the ranks. There was not the 

eager enthusiasm of some other times, for the thinning 

ranks brought back memories of the carnage of the War 

and the inroads of age and sickness since, suggesting the 

approaching time when the posts will sooner or later be- 

come dissolved, and that it will not be long before the 

last remnant will have passed. The parade was led 
by the Citizens’ Committee, followed by the Old Guard 

of Washington and the Grand Army Battalion of Albany 
as escort to the Commander-in-Chief, who was followed 
by the vice commanders and the official staff and aids- 
de-camp. Then came the escort to the Grand Army, the 
Sixth Massachusetts, followed by the United States Veter- 
an Signal Association, aud the departments in order, 
Illinois having the place of honor, and Wisconsin coming 
second, The third placewas given to Pennsylvania, whose 
representation in the line of the procession was the largest 
of any. Ohio, New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
followed, the last with an unusual supply of music, and with 
General Butleras one of the notable figures in the line. 
The other States were well represented, the department of 
Virginia and North Carolina sending 700 men, and even 
Oklahoma and South and North Dakota and Indian Terri- 
tory turning out a few veterans. The great procession 
closed with the splendidly equipped posts of the Army of 
the Potomac, and the naval veterans under the lead of 
Rear-Admiral Wells, of New Haveu. There was some de- 
lay in starting, but at last the great procession swung 
into the Avenue, and was met by the Citizens’ Committee, 
and passed the reviewing posts of Vice President Morton 
and General Palmer. 

The regular work of the Reunion commenced on Septem- 
ber 2ist, when the encampment met in Albaugh’s Theater. 
The encampment is a representative body of 1,147 dele- 
gates, one from each of the departments allotted on the 
basis of membership, and others members by virtue of 
present or past office in the National organization. After 
preliminary exercises, Commander Palmer gave an 
address. He returned thanks for the kind welcome to 
Washington, spoke of the remarkable growth of the city 
since 1865 and the feeling of fraternity existing between 
the different sections of the Union. The roll of delegates 
was then called, and the Commander gave the annual 
address, speaking of the principles of the Army, its work, 
and then mentioned in detail his duties during the year. 
He showed that he had visited twenty-five departments and 
attended numerous reunions, traveling nearly 40,000 miles. 
Referring to the differences on the color line in the depart- 
ments of Louisiana and Mississippi, he said that his order 
to recognize the colored posts being disregarded, he had 
suspended the department commander, and as a result the 
the department had surrendered its charter, which action, 
however, was not recognized, and it was now represented 
by a full delegation. Referring to pensions, he spoke 
gratefully of the passage of the Disability bill in June, 
1890, and said that no additional legislation was sought, 
the Pension Committee having merely endeavored to cor- 
rect certain inequalities in the ratings which were not 
commensurate with existing disability. Reference 
was made to the Grant statue and the monument for 
Grant’s tomb, and the roll of the surviving comrades, 
which it was proposed to place in it. With regard to the 
national school demonstration, he preferred that the de- 
tails should be left to his successor. Recommendation was 
made that the encampment take action against personal 
solicitation from posts and departments, unless approved 
at the national headquarters, and he urged that the 
country guard itself against the influx of men 
who had no desire to become law-abiding citizens, 
or who aim to overthrow law and order. The 
various reports followed, showing a gain of 229 in 
the number of posts, making the total number 7,568. 
There was a gainin membership of 64,401, and losses of 
66,109, leaving an apparant loss on the total. On account, 
however, of anerror that had been discovered there had 
actually been a gain of about 1,200 in the total strength of 
the organization, numbering 407,781. Sympathy was ex- 
pressed for President Harrison in the sickness of his wife, 
and a special resolution was passed to that effect. In the 
afternoon session the principal feature was the selection 
of Indianapolis as the place of the next annual encamp- 
ment. Aside from the general meeting there were a large 
number of reunions of various organizations, some of 
them of intense interest. On September 22d the fine 
weather that had hitherto made the Reunion most pleas- 
ant ceased, and the day was rainy and the atmosphere 
heavy. The chief event was the election of A. G. Weis- 
sert, of Milwaukee, as Commander-in-Chief. There were 
some other nominations chiefly Col. C. P. Lincoln, of the 
Department of the Potomac, and GeneralS. H. Hurst, of 
Ohio ; but both names were withdrawn and General Weis- 
sert’s nomination was effected by acclamation. Other 
officers were also elected, and various resolutions were 
presented and adopted ; among them one asking Congress 
to pass alaw giving the same right of precedence in ap- 
pointments to all honorably discharged soldiers that is 
now given to soldiers discharged for disabilities ; and an- 
other asking Congress to provide for the erection of a 
monument to the private soldiers of the Army. In the 
afternoon came the inauguration of the new officials, and 
the encampment adjourned to meet next year at Indianap- 
olis, the date to be arranged by the officials. 





with the rough cobble-stones over which the Army 


....The cholera has steadily decreased, altho there con- 


there is a better state of health; but there is much distress 
from the lack of work. In Paris more deaths are reported ; 
and cases have occurred at Berlin, Havre and other places. 
Nowhere, however, does it appear to have become epidemic 
unless it be in Galicia. No additional cases have been re- 
ported in New York City, and the general state of uneasi- 
ness appears to have largely ceased. There has been a gen- 
eral discussion of the quarantine question. the committee 
of physicians appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
having given a report declaring that the methods used were 
inefficient. The fund raised by the Chamber of Commerce 
for the use of quarantine has reached nearly $200,000. 


-«--The Utah Commission has presented its annual re- 
port. It says that a change is apparent in the political 
situation in that Territory, which, if properly fostered and 
honestly managed, will be productive of good results. It 
holds that the continued existence of polygamy is a fact 
that cannot be denied, is not only recognized by common 
fame, but proven by repeated arrests and convictions, not- 
withstanding the difficulty of securing testimony. The 
manifesto of the Mormon Church authorities was an ex- 
pression of advice rather than an order. The report also 
says that the appeal of the Church leaders for amnesty 
may in its opinion be wisely granted under proper restric- 
tions. 


..The “Kite,” with Lieutenant Peary’s company on 
board, arrived at Philadelphia September 23d. Friends of 
Mr. Verhoeff questioned Lieutenant Peary in regard to the 
missing man. Both the leader of the expedition and a 
sailor who was the last: to see Mr. Verhoeff believe that 
there is no possibility of his being alive. 


.... The General Term of the Supreme Court in the Third 
Depattment of the State of New York, at Saratoga, 
handed down, on September 22d, a decision upholding the 
apportionment of the State. The opinion was given by 
Justices Mayham and Herrick, Justice Putnam present- 
ing no opinion as he had not had time to examine the case. 


.... The steamer “‘ South Portland,” which had been held 
under charge of carrying arms to the insurgents in Vene- 
zuela, has been released by the United States Government. 
The Venezuelan Government is much displeased, and the 
Minister has intimated that it would be pursued and taken 
if found carrying out that purpose. 


....Mr. Blaine has published a letter saying that his 
failure to vote in the Maine election was due to his being 
250 miles away, and that he “‘ paired ’’ with a Democratic 
friend so that nothing was lost. 


FOREIGN. 


....TheCentennial of the Republic following the Revo- 
lution in France was celebrated on September 22d, with a 
brilliant entertainment at the Pantheon, with parades in 
the city and by decorating various monuments. At the 
Pantheon, addresses were made by President Carnot, 
Premier Loubet and others. Similar festivities were 
observed in other cities. 


....In view of the numerous seizures of English vessels 
by the Russian Government in Bering Sea, the Canadian 
Counsel before the Arbitrators on the Bering Sea ques 
tion are making special inquiry, but report that as yet 
they see no motive for the act. 


.... The situation in Venezuela has not improved so far as 
advices have come from Panama. It is stated that the 
American and Italian Consuls, at Campano, have been 
imprisoned, and the Spanish Consul at La Guayra. 


....A Typhoon in Japan has swept over the Riukiu 
Islands, destroying nearly 5,000 buildings. It is also re- 
ported that the Yellow River, in China, has again over- 
flowed its banks, inundating a number of villages. 


....The Russian Government has sent a note to the 
Turkish Government warning it that the proposed visit of 
Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, to Constantinople will be 
considered as contrary to the treaty of Berlin. 


..--It is reported from Egypt that the rapid rising of the 
Nile is causing great anxiety. Several breaches have 
occurred, causing serious inundations. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WE always feel discouraged about the probable value of a 
new book when, on opening it, we see that the living author of it 
has suffered his own portrait to be used as a frontispiece.—Cumber- 
land Presbyterian. 





....The popular sympathy is with the laborer in his efforts to 
improve his condition; but when it appears that organized labor 
means lawlessness, dynamite, murder, then the public feels that 
every other question must be subordinate to that of the suprem- 
acy of law. Nae ional Baptist. 

....The pastor of one of the Springfield churches, in speaking 
to his people of certain neglected means of Christian growth, ad- 
vised a more general subscription to and reading of the religious 


newspapers. These journals are too much neglected. . . . No 
Christian is well equipped for service who does not know how the 
kingdom of Heaven is coming in the world.—Springfield Union. 


....Money is really worth only what it will bring in the things 
we-want; and for that purpose ten dollars a day are just about 
as much as one thousand dollars a day. In addition to this, 


there is only the gratified pride which arises from having made 
a supcens ihe satisfaction that the oo | feels who swims furthest. 
or the girl who stands at the he of her class.—Cyrus W. 
FIELD. 


....The utter and humiliating downfall of John L. Sullivan 
long considered the champion pugilist of the world, is probabiy 
the most powerful object lesson which could be given on the 
value of temperance and the ruinous effects of debauchery. No 
moralist could have done as much in years as Corbett, the new 
champion, did in less than two hours, to drive home upon the 
youth of America the truth that sobriety and right living are the 


only hope of the greatest success in any field of effort. When 
Sul been, crsing with the chagrin and pain of defeat, declared 
that ‘‘ booze” had been the cause of his ruin, he gave what nine 
out of every ten men who pay any attention to prize fighting will 

is the true explanation of the sudden and complete collapse 
of a man long believed to be peerless as a pugilist.—Cleveland 





tinue to be conflicting reports from Europe. In Hamburg, 


Leader, 
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THE POLITICAL ISSUES. 


THE INDEPENDENT has always made it a rule to allow 
both sides of debatable questions to be presented in its 
columns. It is, we believe, the quickest and fairest way 
of reaching conclusive results. If we are wrong, we can 
thus find it out; if we are right, we are confirmed. He 
who hears his opponent in discussion attentively will 
learn how and wherein to strengthen his own argument. 
We print articles representing the Democratic record 
and policies that our readers may have the best that can 
be said for them by able and representative Democrats. 
Two prominent Republicans do the same for the Repub- 
lican Party. The undecided can make up his mind after 
reading them which party best expresses his ideas and is 
likely to give the country the cleanest and wisest govern- 
ment. 
The Republican Party, according to Senator Sherman, 
s ‘“‘a working party devoted to the highest welfare of 
the nation.” He shows by a succinct history of it, how, 
coming into supreme power seven years after its birth, 
it proceeded with a hope and courage and energy which 
made failure an impossibility, to put down the Rebellion, 
destroy slavery, provide a national currency, restore the 
Union, and pay the national debt. From these heroic 
deeds it passed on to other questions of national concern, 
legislating in a broad, patriotic spirit, ever reaching out 
toward higher and nobler things for the American 
nation. Senator Sherman gives its history in epitome in 
these sentences, and does no injustice to its great antag- 
onist : 





‘Strike out from the sum and substance of American 
progress since the ignominious collapse of Buchanan’s 
Administration what the Republican Party has done, and 
nothing will be left but partisan vituperation, reactionary 
tendencies, and futile obstruction of righteous and useful 
policies. Strike out what tle Democratic Party has done 
during the same period and nothing will be lost which can 
ever be accounted by impartial historians as a gain for 
American civilization and the progress of the world.” 

If the reader will turn to the article by Mr. Logan Carlisle, 
son of the Kentucky Senator, giving a historical sketch 
of the Democratic Party. he will find no mention of a 
single measure which that party has given the country 








since James Buchanan was elected on a platform de- 
claring for “ free seas and free progressive trade.” 

So much for the record of the two parties. What do 
they now stand for? 

The Democratic Party, according to Ex-Secretary Fair- 
child, of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet. stands, on the chief 
issue pow before the people, for liberty to trade. It holds 
that ‘‘a duty is a tax, a tax is aburden,” and demands 
that the burden be removed. It admits prosperity under 
Protection but claims that it will be much greater under 
a free régime. Mr. Fairchild would not make the neces- 
sary changes violently, and he would make them keep- 
ing in mind the “present situation of labor and busi- 
ness”; but on this point he differs from his party. His 
party, in National Convention at Chicago, deliberately re- 
jected a plank declaring that any revision of the Tariff 
should be made with due regard to the interests of both 
labor and capital. The party, therefore, stands pledged 
to whatis practically Free Trade. Mr. Fairchild himself 
indicates the logical destiny of his own argument when he 
refers those who would more fully understand the *‘ gen- 
eral issue from a Democratic standpoint,” to a recent 
article by David A. Wells on ‘‘A Tariff for Revenue.” 
Mr. Wells holds that in levying a tariff ‘no other pur- 
pose should be had in view” than the raising of money 
for defraying ‘‘ the expenses of Government.” 

On the currency question the Democratic Party advo- 
cates a return to the State bank system. Mr. Fairchild 
argues that State bank issues are desirable and will be 
safe. He dismisses Reciprccity with a brief unfavorable 
reference, and indicates how strong is the opposition of 
the Democratic Party to what is called the ‘‘ Force” 
bill. 

Sound money men will quite agree with him that the 
Silver law of 1890 should be repealed. It was enacted as 
a compromise, the best obtainable in the hight of the free 
silver craze, when there was imminent danger of the 
passage of a radical measure by a combination of free 
silver Republicans with the great majority of Demo- 
cratic representatives. Certainly the Democratic Party, 
with its recent record in Congress, has no title to the 
confidence of the country as a bulwark against free sil- 
ver. 

The Republican Party stands for Protection and Reci- 
procity as embodied in the McKinley law. It holds that 
Protection is a great practical question, touching the in- 
terests of every American citizen. General Clarkson 
puts the Republican view with admirable force in these 
few sentences: 

‘* Protection has been for a long er the foundation of 

the investment of capital and the value of labor. With the 
Protective Tariff asa foundation and a defense an indus- 
trial system of unexampled magnitude and variety has 
been established. All the conditions of capital, business 
and commerce are now adjusted to it. A nation of workers 
has become accustomed to being well paid and to living 
with a degree of comfort and even luxury which is not at- 
tainable in Europe. Republican policy aims to strengthen 
and perpetuate this system by which a thriving working 
population is employed and hundreds of millions of Ameri- 
can capital are profitably invested.” 
The Republican Party believes that it is better to 
develop manufactures on American soil than in other 
countries ; it seeks to improve the lot of our own labor- 
ing classes; to give full scope to our own capital, labor, 
genius, natural capabilities ; to maintain the best system 
of currency the world ever saw; to add to the general 
prosperity and to secure everywhere a free ballot and an 
honest count. 

Those who think, with Secretary Fairchild, that labor 
and capital can get better returns on a free trade basis ; 
that the increase in our exports to Cuba and other 
countries under reciprocity is injurious; that State 
bank issues should be provided for; that the country 
would be the better for a general overturning of its 
industrial and financial interests—those who think thus 
will, we suppose, support the Democratic Party. 

For us there is nothing attractive in the Democratic 
program ; and we find no ground in Secretary Fairchild’s 
and Mr. Carlisle’s pleas, the best that can be made, for 
confidence in it. We agree with Senator Sherman that 

‘What has been best in the tendencies of its history has 
fallen into innocuous desuetude. What has been worst in 
the theories and practice of its slave-owning and sec- 
tional leaders is tenaciously preserved.” 

There is a wide difference between the two parties. If 
our own choice had not already been made we could not 
hesitate, either as to the parties or their candidates. 
There is an immeasurable distance between them. 
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THE PRESENT DUTY OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


THE American Board is to be asked to makea change 
in its constitution. A change was made last year in its 
method of administration for the sake of peace and har- 
mony ; but this change has not accomplished all that 
some of its advocates hoped for. The policy of the 
Board remains the same. The change in method has 
been accompanied by no change in policy. This is why 
further changes are demanded. 

Not that all who favor them have this object in view. 
Some doso from principle. They do not like the idea 
that the Board, as the organ of the Congregational mis- 











sionary spirit, should be a close corporation, Theoret - 
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ically, there is much to be said against it; practically, 
there is nothing, or next to nothing. The Board is 
representative of the Congregational ministry. and 
churches, thoroughly so. No class or school or wing is 
excluded, either from the Board itself, or the Prudential 
Committee, or even from the executive offices. Nor 
does the Board conduct its business in a haughty or im- 
perious spirit. It seeks to know the will of the churches 
which support it and to keep in close touch with them. 
Tt feels that it is entirely dependent upon them, and that 
without their active co-operation in its behalf and their 
fullest confidence and sympathy, it would be like ma- 
chinery cut off from the source of power. 

But those who seem most active in insisting that the 
selection of a majority of new corporate members shall 
be made by State bodies instead of by a committee of the 
Board, and reported for ratification, desire to reach and 
affect the policy of the Board. The policy of the Board, 
as settled at Minneapolis ard Springfield, has not so far 
been disturbed. There has been no action by the Board 
reversing it or changing it, and no direct request from 
representative Congregational bodies that it should be 
reversed or changed. The present attack on the 
constitution has, we _ believe, its chief in- 
centive in a desire to reach and reverse, directly 
or indirectly, the Minneapolis policy. It is strongly 
urged by the influence which is credited with relieving 
Andover Theological Seminary of further prosecution 
before the Board of Visitors. It is claimed that the pres- 
ent system of management is unrepresentative and un- 
American. The old revolutionary cry of ‘‘ No taxation 
without representation” is raised to make the constitu- 
tion appear odious and intolerable. We trust that 
nobody will be deceived by it. It is meant to rouse the 
churches to an expression of interest in the scheme of 
change which they have not hitherto manifested, what- 
ever certain State associations may have said. The 
Board’s Committee of Fifteen appealed to the churches 
supporting the Board for an expression of their wishes in 
this direction. It sent urgent appeals to them two years 
in succession to say whether they wanted any change, 
and if so, what. The result was thus summarized by the 
Committee in its second report in 1890 : 


** Considerably more than two-thirds, over 70 per cent. of 
the churches, failed to express any judgment, while the 
number of churches recommending a change was found to 
be only 17 per cent. of all whose opinion had been solicited, 
as against 20 per cent. of last year.” 

Evidently the churches have yet to be convinced that the 
constitution of the Board is narrow and oppressive, an 
instrument of tyranny. They had no such feeling two 
years ago. We see no evidence that they have it now. 
When there is no sufficient indication that the churches 
are dissatisfied with the constitution as it is, when those 
who are loudest in raising the absurd cry of ‘‘ No taxa- 
tion without representation” have as their special ob- 
ject the reversal of the policy adopted at Minneapolis ; 
when the Board is going forward with largely increased 
receipts as an expression of increased confidence, it 
would be gratuitous folly for it to proceed to overturn 
its constitution. Let the Board go on with its work dili- 
gently, faithfully, courageously. This is the present 
duty. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND SOCIAL LIFE. 





WE draw no comparisons between the two Testaments 
which combine in the Word of God to the disparagement 
of either. The New is on a more advanced stage than 
the Old; but the two are firmly knit together, one as the 
complement of the other. 

We never knew of a believer who attempted to supply 
his spiritual wants from the Old Testament alone. There 
are a great many who practically live on the New Testa- 
ment alone. Itisa great mistake. There are elements 
of character which require Old Testament nourishment. 
There may have been a time when there were too many 
Old Testament saints in the Church. There is quite as 
much to be deplored in having too many New Testament 
saints. 

Our readers will know what we mean. The Quaker 
ideal is of this type and suffers from the Jack of Old 
Testament nourishment. The modern gospel of senti- 
ment and gush is of the same type. For its first mistake 
it misunderstands the character of John the beloved dis- 
ciple, and then for the second it assumes him to be the 
one type and ideal of divine manhood. It is pretty safe 
to say that the numberless illusions, delusions and toler- 
able or intolerable caprices that have vexed the Church, 
have come from these one-sided attempts to live ona 
part rather than the whole. Old Testament sobriety is 
their best corrective, and the best Pvnete we can have 
against them. 

No doubt the New Testament rises higher toward 
Heaven and sinks the plummet deeper both into truth 
and into the human heart. But neither the Church nor 
its members were designed to pass their lives wholly in 
this atmosphere of ‘“‘ other-worldliness.” Our Lord 
teaches this with bold and almost paradoxical force in 
the parable of the unjust steward. (Luke 16.) 

The Old Testament, in contrast, tho it has a great deal 
more “ other-worldliness” in it than some of our liberal 
luminaries think, is anchored in the good sense and 





reality of this present world. As such it supplies an ele- 
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ment which is indispensable in the discipline of charac- 
ter. The first thing religion set about doing in the Bible 
was to build up human society and to train men by the 
discipline of their human relations. The kingdom of 
God on earth rises far above these earthly relations, but 
it never getsclear of them, never reaches a point on earth 
where something more then nine-tenths of man’s time 
and energy is not expended on them. 

Here in the stress of struggle all through our social and 
earthly relations the Old Testamentis the book of books. 
We cannot get beyond it in politics or in economics, in 
sociology or in the practical wisdom of life, particularly 
in that most important matter, the management of prop- 
erty and the discharge of social responsibilities and ordi- 
nary duties between man and man. 

Some attempts to build political and social communi- 
ties, on a theocratic basis copied from the Bible, have 
failed because they were copies and not inspirations. 
They copied the biblical mechanics and not the biblical 
dynamics. But the world over human society is built 
on the moral basis of the Old Testament. The subject 
of property has a practical exposition in the Old Testa- 
ment, in all its forms and relations,which meets even the 
modern aspect of the question whether it relates to the 
chronic trouble about land, the equally chronic trouble 
of inequality of ownership, to the distribution of wealth, 
or to the never-ending debate how to diminish friction 
between the employer and the employé. 

For other and perhaps more striking examples look at 
the Oli Testament as a treatise on practical politics, its 
les;ons in theory, its object lessons in the way of exam- 
ple, its maxims, its ideals of jurisprudence and methods 
of securing social peace and security. 

There is a common impression that the New Testa- 
ment favors the poor. There is a sense in which it does 
and in which every righteous system must lean to the 
weaker party. But we have learned by costly experi- 
ences in recent years that one of the serious dangers 
which menace modern society is the perversion of justice 
by accepting poverty as a plea against justice. This, 
however, is no novelty in the Pentateuch. We read 
there in one line, thou shalt not ‘‘ honor the person of the 
mighty,” but not until we have read in the previous line, 
‘*Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor.” 
(Lev. 19: 15.) 

Why did the antislavery reform, why does the temper- 
ance and every other genuine reform, find so much am- 
munition in the Old Testament, if not for this simple 
reason that it is the great handbook and standard of 

social ethics ? 

James Anthony Froude once said that virtue became 
something like a nuisance when it lost its Spartan char- 
acter. Certainly the loss to Christian ideals would be 
hardly less should the Old Testament discipline fail. 
There may be some to whom these standards of life and 
character seem hard, severe, sour ; but when we reflect 
on the stern work which the servant of God has before 
him, on the failures which confront us under trial, and 
on the soft sentimentalism which is paraded as the ad- 
vanced ground for the Church of this age, we turn back 
to Old Testament ideals, and to the soft Apostles of soft 
reforms and say as Boaz did to Ruth, ‘“ Dip thy 
morsel in the vinegar.” 


~~ 
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FACTS WITH A BEARING. 


THOSE who have not decided which party, with its 
policies and candidates, they will support, should be con- 
sidering these facts and their bearing : 

1. More industries are successfully maintained in the 
United States than in any previous period in its history. 

2. A more prosperous nation does not exist on the 
globe. This prosperity is the result of the Republican 
policies. 

8. Labor of all kinds is better paid than ever before, or 
in any other country. 

4, The United States never appeared more attractive 
to the working classes of other countries. They come 
here for better wages and better means of living. 

5. Our poorer classes are better fed, better housed, bet- 
ter clothed and better educated than those of any other 
land. 

6. The gates of Castle Garden swing inward; never 
outward. The working classes come; they do not go. 

7%. The American market is the best in the world. 
Foreign manufacturers and producers covet it. So do 
our own. Shall we favor our own or the foreign ? 

8. Our national currency is convenient, uniform and 
good as gold. Why disturb it by variable, uncertain, 
vexatious State bank issues ? 

9. Is free silver a possible great danger? Consider 
the attitude toward it of the Democratic Party as repre- 
sented in Congress and of most of the Democratic 
States. President Harrison and the great majority of the 
Republican Party are irrevocably committed against it. 

Do you want to keep a party in power that has been 
the party of heroic deeds, progressive action, broad 
measures, equal rights and equal protection, the active 
friend of industrial development, of the education and 
elevation of the lower classes—do you want to support 
the party of conscience and intelligence, whose motto is 
the greatest good of the greatest number and the pros- 
perity and happiness of all? If so, a vote for Harrison 





THE KEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA. both the Company’s honor and my own and also that of the 


} British nation, since these people are aware that I am an 
THE arrival of Captain Lugard’s report shows that the | officer holding the Queen’s commission, and being unable 


troubles in Uganda involve far more than the interests | to discriminate between the Imperial Government and 
of a single mission. It gives conclusive proof that what chartered companies, they look on me assent by the Queen, 
the French priests have been seeking is not protection and on my pledges as emanating from her Gracious 
for the Roman Catholic converts, but the establishment | MJesty herself.” 
of a ‘‘ fine Catholic realm” which, under the control of This puts the whole case as it stands now clearly and 
France, should hold what all must consider to be the key | forcibly. As we have said, it is far more than the wel- 
to Central Africa and the means of communication be- | fare of a mission that is at stake, it is the welfare of all 
tween the upper Nile Valley, the Great Lakes and the | Central Africa. Once allow the Arab slave traders to get 
Indian Ocean. In order to accomplish this, they have | the upper hand, as they would be sure to do in the 
sought by every means to discredit the officers of the | divided state of the country should the English Company 
Company with the natives of every class. Up to Janu- | withdraw, and the work that has already been done, not 
ary 10th, us has been already stated, there had been no | only of evangelization but of opening up the country to 
marked outbreak. Catholics and Protestants had united | commerce, would have to be begun again and under far 
against the common foes about them, one such expedi- | less favorable auspices. The French priests have simply 
tion against a band of “‘ Futabangi,” who were raiding | overreached themselves. Whereas they had the oppor- 
and burning villages in Chagwe, having been participated | tunity of developing their work under favorable auspices, 
in by leading men in both parties just previous to that | in their desire to secure everything they have incurred 
date. the danger of losing everything. What course the Brit- 
On that day there arrived at Mengo a company of | ish Government will take, it is impossible to say. Mr. 
Catholic priests who apparently brought with them the | Gladstone, it is well known, is utterly averse to identify- 
news that the British East Africa Company was medi- | ing the Government with such enterprises. Lord Rose- 
tating a withdrawal from Uganda. At any rate their | bery is more lenient toward them, Great pressure will 
arrival was coincident with a marked change in the situa- | undoubtedly be brought to bear upon them to assume the 
tion. Mwanga, who had hitherto been friendly, became | protection of the province, leaving the company to its 
suddenly hostile to Captain Lugard and insulted his rep- | legitimate commercial enterprises. We earnestly hope 
resentative in the open Council. Then followed the | that this will be done, and that the result of all this tur- 
outbreak, the responsibility for which Captain Lugard | moil will be a great advance in the prosperity of Eastern 
says distinctly must rest solely upon the Catholic party. | Equatorial Africa. 
It became a question of asserting the authority of the > 
English Government ;for the people naturally drew no 
distinction between the Company and the Government, €ditorial Votes. 
or of retiring in disgrace, and giving up the whole coun- 
try to anarchy. The captain acted promptly and deci- 
sively, using every effort to keep the priests from suffer- WE add four pages this week to make room for the 
ing any damage; and when they refused to come to the four articles on the political issues. These articles 
fort he rode over and begged them to come as a personal | represent, two of them the Republican point of view and 
favor. That some at least appreciated his courtesy is | two the Democratic. 
evident ; for, he says, ‘‘ They constantly assured me that 
they owed their lives to us.” After the fight, Captain 
Lugard, realizing that if he did not succeed in getting 
Mwanga back to the capital a Mohammedan chief 
would inevitably become king, used every means to per- : + ts : : 
auade Mgr. Hirth to get him toreturn. The most cordial butes an article descriptive of the portions of Scotland 
offers were made, and the Catholic leader promised to do through which he has been traveling ; Professor Frink sets 
his best. How absolutely he broke his promise and forth the advantages of a college chapter house ; Bishop 
how he used every possible megus to prevent the King’s | William Stevens Perry, of lowa, outlines the work to be 
return the report shows detail. At last Captain 
Lugard succeeded, and for the present there is peace. 
The outlook, however, is by no means cheering. . On 
the one hand, Mgr. Hirth writes to Cardinal Lavigerie 
Sadintings ee Oe Seen einiiaing Se he Prov | new plans have been formed for the Indians of this State. 
inces is persecuted and urged to apostasy, and speaking lage fn : 
of the “brutal triumph of impiety allied with heresy,” The article in the Fine Arts Department is contributed by 
of the arming of Negro fanatics who will soon be a dan- Susan Hayes Ward; and in the Religious Intelligence 
ger for all the neighboring States, and of the parodying | columns we have an article by Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, Secre- 
of Catholic rites, at which the English officers and mis- | tary of the Presbyterian Board of Missions, showing what 
sionaries simply smile. Heaftirms that the English Resi- 
dent has recalled the Mussulman Bagandas, who will be 
stationed between the Catholics and Protestants, and 
will be allowed to practice their religion and slaving 
raids. The thousands of women and children taken from ; ; eT 
‘ “ other articles and news notes. All the other editorial 
the Catholics during the last three months are to be sold , 
tothese Mussulmans. More than this. the letter asserts departments appear as usual. The stories are by Douglas 
that Mohammedanism is virtually becoming the State | Sladen, M. M. Morley and Emma Maude Phelps; the 
religion ; that the English officers are encouraging its | poems by Robert Beverly Hale, W. B. Yeats, Lorimer 
rites ; and there is such a display of hatred of Catholi- | Stoddard and Peter Mc Arthur. 
cism as has been unexampled since the days of the 
Iconoclasts. ‘To crown all, ‘‘a powerful re-enforcement 
of Protestant missionaries is announced from Europe. | jing that the gates of the Chicago Exposition should be 
If they light up in the rest of Africa the same fire as in | closed on Sunday as a condition of the appropriations 
Uganda, there will be an end of true civilization.” What | made, will be respected by the managers of the Fair. A 
it is hoped to gain by this tissue of misstatements and | definite voteon the question is to be taken in the Commis- 
misrepresentations, unless it be so to prejudice the case sion next month. Meantime the authorities of the Expo- 
that the English shall in disgust carry out their proposed | Sition are proceeding as tho it were a foregone conclusion 
withdrawal, it is difficult to see. that the Government’s appropriations were to be accepted. 
On the other hand, Captain Lugard shows very clearly hai pterees tees pce vents mone = 5 evsayen ee 
: tled ; yet it would be a mistake for the Christian public to 
what would be the result of such withdrawal, not mere- 


. cease sending in protests against Sunday opening. Vice 
ly for the Protestants but for the Catholics. He says : President Bryan and other officers are very desirous of 


“In the first place, the Protestants would leave the | opening the gates. Mr. Bryan thinks that a majority of 
country with us. This they have always distinctly inti- | those who have sent protests have misunderstood the 
mated from the time I first arrived. This means the total | proposition of the dircctors. He says that it was at no 
break-up of the Protestant mission in Uganda. Secondly, | time contemplated to open the gates all day and to run the 
the Catholics are quite unable to defy the Mohammedan | machinery. Our recollection on this point differs from 
party by themselves, and in all probability would fly at | his. Tbe proposition as it first came to the attention of 
once without engaging the latter. An understanding be- | the country, was toopen the Fair on Sunday on the same 
tween these two parties is impossible. The immediate re- | conditions as an the otber days. Public sentiment was 
sult of our withdrawal would, therefore, be anarchy and | outspoken against this proposal, and it was then modified, 
the rehabilitation of the Mohammedan Raj, accompanied | and finally reduced to its present form, which 
by a terrible amount of bloodshed, and vast numbers of | is, as we understand it, simply to open the Fair 
people sold into slavery, as is the custom of the Baganda | Sunday afternoon to visitors without having any of 
Mohammedans. Further, our withdrawal from Southern | the machinery running or allowing any sales to be made. 
Unyoro and Toru would mean the wholesale massacre of | Mr. Bryan thinks that a majority of the people of the 
all those people, who, relying on our pledges of protection, | United States are in favor of this proposal. We think 
have sided with us. This massacre would be similar to | that in this he is mistaken. Our own columns have borne 
that made by Kabrega, on the Egyptian withdrawal from | witness to the feeling of the representative men of the 
Mruli. Ntali, King of Ankole, has also, relying on our | country, both in Church and State. Mr. Bryan may be- 
treaty,prevented powder passing through his country to Ka- | lieve a great many signed the protests simply because they 
brega and the Mohammedans, and thereby incurred their | were urged to do so by their pastors and friends, and that 
active hostility. Weare pledged here by all the binding | they really want the Exposition open for at least a portion 
force of a treaty to maintain a Resident in the country and | of Sunday; but he cannot change the conviction of those 
protect the King. We are equally bound to Ankole and | who disagree with him on this point without producing evi- 
to Toru. Both by treaty and by repeated verbal pledges | dence; and this we do not believe he will be able to obtain. 


_ 





The former are written by Senator 
John Sherman and Gen. J. 8S. Clarkson ; the latter by the 
Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, who was Mr. Cleveland’s Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and by Mr. Logan Carlisle, son of 
the well-known Kentucky Senator. Newman Hall contri- 


done by the General Convention of the Protestant Epis - 
copal Church, which is to meet in a few days ; Dr. Cuyler 
shows how important is the influence of Christian 
motherhood ; and Indian Agent A. W. Ferrin tells us what 


the Pan-Presbyterian Council has been doing at Toronto; 
one by Dr. Junkin, of Cincinnati, indicating the prepara- 
tions which have been made for the trial of Prefessor 
Henry Preserved Smith by the Cincinnati Presbytery, and 





THE indications are that the action of Congress requir- 





and Reid is the right vote for you. 








that we should infallibly remain, I have at once involved | There are a few prominent churchmen, like Bishop Potter, 
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who favor the opening of the gates Sunday afternoon. Ir all labor leaders would follow the course of Chief | hold nearly half of the entire capital of $600,000, and are 


But Bishop Huntington and Bishop Howe, of the same 
Church, and Archbishop Ireland and other prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Chureh, are strongly opposed to Sunday 
opening, and with them the great mass of Christian people 
in the United States heartily agree. At least, all repre- 
sentative Christian bodies have so expressed themselves. 


THE proposed Congress. of Religions, in connection with 
the World’s Fair next year, has been strongly opposed by 
some on the general ground that it recognizes all other re- 
ligions as equal in dignity and importance, if notin truth, 


to Christianity. Of course this isa misapprehension of the” 


purpose and moral influence of the Congress. It is true, as 
The Central Presbyterian says, that it is “ proposed that all 
nations, peoples and languages shall send in their contribu- 
tions of faith, as they send their wares, to illustrate their 
religious industry and ingenuity.” Buddhists and Brab- 
mins, Confucianists and Mohammedans, Jews and Chris- 
tians, Catholics and Protestants, and all other religionists 
are invited to participate in the Congress. But it is not true 
that it is intended to give the “ fraternal embrace of the 
Christian ’’ to the “‘ grossest idolators, the fiercest Mussul- 
man and the foulest blasphemer’ at the sacrifice of the “‘dis- 
tinctive character of the faith of Jesus Christ.”” We do not 
suppose that our missionaries in India and China and other 
heathen countries, consider that they are sacrificing the 
faith of Jesus Christ when they engagein conversation with 
representatives of the Buddhist, Mohammedan, Confu- 
cianist and other pagan creeds. They seek to know what 
the heathen belief is in order that they 1aay have a better 
opportunity to give forth the true light. At Chicago, in 
the Congress of Religions, the simple purpose is to know 
what can be said in behalf of the various religions of earth. 
No approval is to be given to Mohammedanism or to Con- 
fucianism, er to any other non-Christian religion. It is 
not a “scheme of compromise for the cross of our Re- 
deemer’’ on the part of those who conceived it; it is not 
intended that Christianity shall be presented with every 
truth “ eliminated ” which the “spirit of God has revealed 
for the salvation of a ruined world.’’ There is no fear that 
. the reasons given by the Moslem, the Confucianist or the 
Buddhist will outweigh those which are to be given in 
support of the Christian religion. Christ himself did not 
fear to have comparison made between the religion which 
he established and any other whatsoever devised by man. 
Christianity, we assume, will not be betrayed at Chicago, 
but will be so presented as to make a profound impression 
upon the representatives of other beliefs, and confirm in 
the eyes of the Christian world all the claims which have 
been made for it. 

THE Grand Army of the Republic had a very impressive 
and successful reunion, last week,in Washington. The 
veterans attended in ‘large numbers, and Washington 
entertained a visiting population almost as large as its 
own. The fear that Washington would be overrun by a 
mob of drunken, disorderly, riotous men was not realized. 
Of course, there was some drinking ; but careful inquiry 
among reporters, policemen and others, whose duties kept 
them among the soldiers, shows that there was very little 
drunkenness. Indeed, the men that came out of the army 
with drinking habits have hardly survived these twenty- 
seven years. There could hardly be a more impressive 
temperance lesson of an oblique sort. The soldierly habit 
of obedience evidently survives in the veterans. Good 
order universally prevailed. All the public school build- 
ings of the city were used asquarters. At one of them the 
janitor was told to guard the property carefully, tho his 
best efforts wouid probably not avail to keep a whole pane 
of glass in the windows! On Monday night he remained 
until a little after niue o’clock, when, finding all his 
guests in their beds, he quietly went home to his own. 
No one that viewed the great parade of Tuesday, march- 
ing by, mostly in double columns, for seven and a half 
hours, could fail to be impressed by the mere numbers. 
More men passed the reviewing stand than surrendered 
to Grant at Appomattox. And yet less than a fifth of the 
Grand Army was in line. Representatives of foreign 
nations were amazed, and many of them no doubt then got 
their first correct notion of the majesty of our Republic. 
And more impressive than numbers was the evidently 
high grade of intelligence. Any one who has seen Eu- 
ropean soldiers of standing armies must note the contrast. 
It is not a race difference; but the difference between the 
conscript and the citizen soldier. The former possibly 
makes a better machine; certainly his uniform fits him 
better; but he is not such a man. Two ministers who 
were watching this superb parade exchanged this question 
and answer: “‘ Why does every nerve of a Christian man 
tingle at this sight, and at the sound of these bands?” 
“ Because the Christian man is still a good deal 
of a barbarian,” Certainly we are all longing and 
working for peace. But we recognize the fact that 
no nation ever secured or preserved liberties for 
which it was not able and willing to fight. The 
encampment has been a great local lesson in patriot- 
ism. No place needs this more than the Capital. The 
residents have no votes, see no torchlight -processions, 
hear no stump speeches. A boy may grow to manhvod 
there without ever seeing a ballot or observing a choice of 
officers. But last week they were brought face to face 
with men to whom the nation means something besides 
offices. It has been often remarked as one of the grandest 
facts of history that our great army melted into civil life 
like the snow upon the river., It is a noble tribute to our 
citizen soldiers. But a still nobler one is that the Grand 
Army, nearly half a million strong, is so self-poised and 
wise and patriotic that it has never fallen a prey to even 
the most unscrupulous politician or most crafty demagog. 
It is a purely friendly and benevolent organization. It 
keeps alive patriotism and transmits it to millions of sons 
and daughters. No man that appreciates its work will 
despair of the Republic, 





Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
all railroad presidents would imitate the example of Presi- 
‘dent McLeod, of the Reading system, there would be fewer 
strikes and a much better feeling between both classes. For 
some time there have been serious threats of trouble in the 
whole of the Reading system. Threeengineers were sum- 
marily discharged, without any good reason, as their com-~ 
rades thought, andin a way that seemed to them to indicate 
a settled purpose to break up the unions. A conference was 
proposed, to which President McLeod objected. Therefore, 
Chief Arthur and others were called. Courteously, but 
very firmly, a conference was requested, and in the course 
of a short interview the whole trouble was satisfactorily 
settled. It was shown to the satisfaction of President 
McLeod that one of the dismissals was due to ignorance of 
certain rules on the part of the employé, and he was 
promptly reinstated. On the other hand, it appeared that 
the other two men had deliberately violated a written 
agreement, and the Brotherhood waived its claim for 
them without hesitancy. Chief Arthur expressed the 
opinion of all sensible men when he said, before the confer- 
ence: 

“We do not question Mr. McLeod's legal right to employ any 

one whom he pleases, or upon any terms that he pleases. If he 
chooses to employ non-union men he has that right. What we 
do protest against is the discharge of engineers on the ground 
that they are members of the Brotherhood. This is a subject 
which we want to talk to Mr. McLeod about. The company may 
have a legal right to do this, but there is a moral question in- 
volved. The Brotherhood of Engineers is an excellent organiza- 
tion. It has done a good work. It requires all its men to be 
honest and sober, and it-has raised the standard of efficiency. 
All the engineers who belong to the order must be good engi- 
neers. If they are not they cannot belong to the order. I there- 
fore hold it to be to theinterest of railroad companies, rather 
than to their detriment, to encourage and recognize an organiza- 
tion of its employés which qualifies its membership by a standard 
of sobriety and efficiency.” 
He was not less satisfactory when, after the conference, he 
said that there was nothing to compromise, that when 
they got together and understood each other, the case was 
perfectly clear ; and his tribute to President McLeod was 
frank and honorable. He said: 


“TI never met a fairer or straighter man to deal with thar 
President McLeod. He grasps a situation quickly, and is just to 
the employés. We are pleased with the way we were received, 
and with our treatment.” 


Mr. WANAMAKER may well feel satisfied over two 
things recently achieved. An order has been issued 
putting into effect an important departure in free 
delivery, by which house-door letter boxes are to be put up 
on the request of. citizens. The matter has already been 
tested in Washington and St. Louis, with the result that 
even when the boxes were seventy-five feet from the street 
there was a gain of several minutes in the time required by 
the carriers. The whole expense to the householder is cov- 
ered by the first cost of the box, varying from one to two 
dollars ; and it is thought that enough time will be saved to 
enable the postal authorities to increase the number of 
collections and deliveries. Another gratifying incident is 
the reception at the Department of bids for ocean mail 
service. They include three lines to Brazil, one te Havana, 
one to Tuxpan, one to Southampton, and one to ‘Antwerp, 
calling at Southampton and one French port. The two 
last are sent in by the International Navigation Company 
(Inman Line), and will require four or five new ships of the 
finest type. 


THE Pamir and Afghanistan troubles have resulted in 
this advantage, that an official Russian organ has defi- 
nitely stated the Russian position as follows : 

“As the sole object of Russian policy in Asia is to find an out- 

leton the Indian Ocean, Russia has no intention of directing 
her efforts to the Pamirs, neither has she any interest in so do- 
ing, seeing that that region consists of uncultivated territory, of 
which she already possesses too much, and which would not even 
serve as a strategic base against the well-defended northern 
frontier of India.” 
This is certainly frank, and is in full accord with what 
most people have thought to be Russia’s immediate end in 
view. To suppose, however, that a Russian journal should 
so far transgress all previous laws of custom and of State 
as to give the case fully, is scarcely possible. According- 
ly, it is well to keep in mind that the only two roads that 
are accessible are from the Caspian through Persia to the 
Persian Gulf, and from Herat through Candahar. Either 
would be a direct menace to India. So far as Persia her- 
self is concerned, it is doubtful whether England would 
care much for it; but a Russian port on the Persian Gulf 
would necessitate a heavy fleet constantly on the alert. 
The achievement of the other plan would invulve a large 
army and a heavy outlay of funds*for its support—larger 
than the finances of the Empire could well carry. To 
those who cannot see why there is any more danger to 
India from a Russian port on the Persian Gulf or the 
Indian Ocean than there is to Germany from St. Peters- 
burg on the Baltic, the reply is that there is no popular 
desire in Russia to occupy Germany, while there is a 
popular demand for India so strong as to be almost over- 
whelming. That the demand is not always openly ex- 
pressed is true; but it is there all the same, and will find 
expression as soon as there is a reasonable chance of its be- 
ing secured. 


....The Woman’s National Temperance Union has man- 
ifested its usual energy, and shown that it can keep 
abreast of the movements in Chicago, in the erection of 
the Woman’s Temple as headquarters for its own work 
and that of the Woman’s Temperance Publishing House. 
The Temple ranks among the most attractive business 
buildings in the world, and has a rent rollalready amount- 
ing to $140,000, four of the largest banks as well as several 
other business organizations in the city having their quar- 
ters there. The Board of Trustees of the National Union 








anxious to gain possession of the entire stock, that the 
entire income, which it is expected will be not less than 
$200,000, may be applied to the purposes of the society. 
On the ground floor there is a beautiful memorial hall for 
public meetings, and rooms are reserved for every depart- 
ment of work such as is carried on by the society. It is 
hoped that before the National Convention meetings in 
Denver, Col., October 28th, the little gifts of the unions 
all over the land will enable the trustees to secure the 
balance of the stock, and present to the world one of the 
most valuable and efficient means for the prosecution of 
the work of temperance. 


....One of the best titles of the Poet Whittier to our 
grateful remembrance consists in his strong and unwaver- 
ing religious faith, so often expressed in his poems, con- 
versations and letters. The National Baptist prints a 
letter written by him, in 1882, to Dr. George Dana Board- 
man, from which we take the following: ~ 

“It seems tome that many of the Friends of our day are vir- 
tually abandoning this vital doctrine (the Divine Immanence], 
while, on the other hand, in the best utterances of leading minds 
of other sects, I find the Quaker doctrine of the Spirit, clearly 
and fully enunciated. I believe it will, in the end, be found the 
stronghold of Christianity against the critical and agnostic 
spirit of our age. No revelation of science, no destructive bibli- 
cal criticism can shake the faith of those who listen for the voice 
of God in their own souls.” 


...-Senator Hill made his speech last week in Brooklyn, 
declaring that men are nothing but principles everything, 
and closing with a mention of the names of Cleveland and 
Stevenson as the “ honored standard bearers” of the par- 
ty. This much he was expected todo. He would not, of 
course, bolt his party ticket; for has he not repeatedly and 
emphatically said, ‘Iam a Democrat’’? But while he gives 
an outward adherence to the fortunes of his party’s candi- 
dates, he cannot be expected to be really anxious for their 
eleetion. He is more anxious to stand well with his party. 


....One of the most noticeable characteristics of the 
aggressive work of the Church is the formation of the 
different societies of young people. A few weeks ago we 
had an account of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
In this number we are glad to notice a similar organization 
of young men connected with the Reformed (German and 
Dutch), Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, which held its fourth 
Annual Convention last week at Bethlehem, Penn. 


....The Hamburg American Company is already getting 
an intimation of how little it paid to deceive the saloon 
passengers of the “ Normannia.” Mr. Van Rensselaer, of 
New York, has brought a suit for $10,000 damage against 
them ; and this is but the beginning. The companies that 
told the truth may well rejoice in their immunity from 
such attacks. It is sad to have to report the death from 
pneumonia of one of the ‘‘ Normannia”’ passengers as a re- 
sult of a cold taken while on the deck of the ‘‘ Cepheus ” off 
Fire Island. 


....The Catholic Standard, of Philadelphia, says the 
Presbyterians ‘“‘have now very generally discontinued 
having their children baptized.”’ The facts are the best 
answer, and these the Standard did not have, or else 
ignored, when it made the above assertion so confidently. 
In the oldest Presbyterian branch 25,762 infants were bap- 
tized last year against 23,469 in 1877. When, pray, did the 
Presbyterians begin generally to Giscontinue infant bap- 
tism ? 

....The feeling of the Chinese against the Geary Bill is 
becoming more and more bitter. In New York City a mass 
meeting was held last week denouncing it, and in San 
Francisco the Six Companies have issued proclamations 
urging that no Chinaman register or obey the law. Similar 
feeling exists in Chicago. We hope that everything possi- 
ble will be done to retrieve this great mistake and remove 
the foul blot from our country. 


....We extend our cordial greetings to The Advance 
which has just celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
with a number made notable by speaking portraits and 
five descriptive articles. The Advance is an admirable 
representative of Congregational opinion, sound on all 
questions, and a powerful influence in the great West. 

.... The Baptist Standard objects to our use of the word 
“stickle” in referring to the Baptist persistency respecting 
baptism, asin violation of good manners. We withdraw 
it. We want to be perfectly courteous in controversy. We 
simply withdraw it, but do not modify in the least the 
view it was meant to express. 


....Mrs. Harrison was taken from the Adirondacks last. 
week to Washington, without serious results. She was 
naturally anxious to get back home. Tho the change has 
not greatly advanced her toward recovery, she is at least no 
worse. An anxious nation prays that she may be spared. 

...““ Individual disappointments should be forgotten in this 
great emergency.”—Senator Davip B. HI... 

The indictment and prosecution of Labor Commissioner 
Peck seems admirably adapted to make the Hill faction 
forget the past. 


--.-If the Chicago Exposition should be closed Sunday 
morning so that church services would not suffer, it should 
be closed Sunday afternoon so that Sunday-school attend- 
ance may not be affected. 


.... he washermen of Kobé have formed a union, put up 
the price of washing to a uniform rate of $2.50 a hundred, 
and struck! Japan isnot to be left in the background, but 
is bound to be up with the times. 

....General Clarkson states with directness and conclu- 
siveness the reasons which commend the Republican poli- 
cies to the conscientious, intelligent and patriotic voter. 

...Senator Sherman has given in his article an epitome 
ef the Republican Party unequaled in comprehensiveness, 
clearness and force, Every line of it is eloquent, 
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Religions Sutelligence. 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 
BY F. F. ELLINWOOD, D.D. 


THe Fifth General Council of Reformed Churches 
of the Presbyterian order, which opened its sessions in To- 
ronto, September 2ist, realized, to some extent, the fears 
which had been expressed thatits numbers would be di- 
minished by rumors of cholera and quarantine restriction. 
Some of the Southern and Western delegates failed to re- 
port themselves, and some who came from New York 
were made to realize the extent of the public ‘scare’ by 
being called upon for health certificates on crossing Niag- 
ara River. 

The European delegations were probably diminished by 
cable news of the woes of steamer passengers in New York 
Bay and at Fire Island. 

For other reasons, also, it might have been expected that 
the poorer churches of Continental Europe would be 
less fully represented than they were in London, the 
worli’s commercial center, at the Council of 1888. 

Yet tho somewhat smaller in numbers the present Coun- 
cil is a large and vigorous body. After filling some vacan- 
cies it numbers nearly three hundred delegates. Its first 
three days’ sessions have,in the ability shown in papers 
and discussions, come fully up to the average of previous 
councils. The venerable professor, W. Garden Blaikie, 
D.D., President of the Alliance, in opening the sessions, 
alluded in befitting terms to several distinguished men of 
the Fourth Council whose places have been vacated by 
death—the genial and witty Pasteur Bersier, of Paris, the 
eloquent and scholarly de Pressensé, the brilliant young 
Professor Elmslie, the grand and honored Principal Cairns, 
and others, 

Perhaps there is among the strong men of this Council 
no one who stands quite on the high level with Dr. Cairns. 
He was colossal in body, mind and soul. Profound as a 
philosopher and theologian, he yet had the simplicity ofa 
little child. A largerand more generous heart has not 
often appeared. We well remember the grip of his cordial 
handshaking. When one of his friends once remarked to 
theauthor of “Rab and his Friends,” that Dr. Cairns’s 
right hand was like a vise, he replied : ‘‘ Oh, well ; it is the 
only vice the man has. He is just the great evangelical 
Newfoundland dog of the Presbyterian Church.” 

Of the personnel of the Council the Presbyterian Re- 
view (of Toronto) speaks very intelligently as follows: 

*“*No such remarkable ecclesiastical gathering was ever held 
before in Canada, and the interest manifest was in every respect 
worthy of the importance of the occasion. Prominent among the 
distinguished persons present were the President of the Alliance, 
Prof. W. Garden Blaikie, D.D., of Edinburgh, who at much self- 
sacrifice had come to the Council; the Rev. Dr. Mathews, the 
General Secretary of the Alliance, upon whose shoulders have 
fallen for the past four weeks the burden of arranging all the de- 
tails of the program of the Council; John G. Paton, the apostle of 
the New Hebrides, whose name is a household word in all parts 
of the world; Dr. Laws, of the Livingstonia Mission, Africa, no 
less famousin missionary circles ; Dr. Chambers, of the Reformed 
Church, New York, a very distinguished scholar; Professor 
Lindsay, Convener of the Free Church Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee; the Rev. Dr. Monro Gibson, of London, late Moderator of 
the English Presbyterian Church; the Rev. Wm. Park, Con- 
vener of the Irish Foreign Mission Committee ; the Rev. R. Mc- 
Cheyne Edgar, of Dublin, the Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and many others 
whose name and fame are in all the Churches, not to speak of 
men prominent in our own Church. It is safe to say that there 
was no more remarkable figure in all the gathering than the 
preacher for the occasion—the Rev. William Caven, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of Knox College, Toronto.” 

At the advent of its guests Toronto was at its best. 
Beautiful September weather and a generous hospitality 
on the part of the people greeted the delegates, and altho 
the approach of the ‘‘ Equinoctial’’ was not forgotten as.a 
possibility, diligent use was made of the bright days as 
they came. On the very first afternoon of the sessions the 
fine residence and lawn of Mr. and Mrs. Cosby were thrown 
open forasumptuous reception of the delegates, and, lest it 
might be forgotten that Presbyterianism had been cradled 
among the heathery hills of Scotland, a band of bagpipers, 
in Highland costume, marching around the outskirts of the 
grounds, proved a brisk if not an exquisitely musical 
reminder. 

This was to be followed by another ‘“‘ At Home”’ held at 
Government House on the afternoon of Friday, and an ex- 
cursion to Niagara on Saturday. Little could be added to 
the cordial attentions given by our Canadian friends to 
their brethren of the Fatherland and their appreciative 
cousins of the adjacent Republic. 

The growth and general improvement of Toronto within 
the last decade have been most marked, and it may well be 
classed among the beautiful cities of the continent. 
Tho in the style of its buildings it still wears the aspect of 
a British or a Canadian city, it differs less from the Amer- 
ican architectural types than it did a dozen yearsago. It 
has hundreds of beautiful homes and several prosperous 
business streets. It gleams at night with electric lights, 
and it hears the uncomfortable groan of the trolley. Even 
crowded New York has never seen a greater throng of 
human beings hanging by the eyelids to an overloaded 
street car than one which we encountered here. AJi the 
world should take notice, however, that no street car is 
seen in Toronto on the Sabbath, and no liquor saloon is 
opened from Saturday evening at seven o’clock until Mon- 
day morning. One cannot help admiring the sturdy faith 

and downright type of conscience which are still dominant 
in the British Dominion. 

The pregram of the Alliance is well chosen. It is practi- 
cal throughout, and shows that all the great burning ques- 
tions of the day, whether relating to education, social 
problems, missions to the masses and to the distant 
heathen, the temperance reform and the best methods of 
uplifting the masses are to be grappled with resolutely 


centuries dealt with the niceties of Christian doctrine; we 
do not despise their work, but a different task demands 
chief attention in an age like this. There are summer 
schools of ‘‘ applied ethics” at work among us, and we bid 
them godspeed, but what the Toronto Presbyterian Coun- 
cil aims at and what we think is the great want of our time 
is applied Christianity. 

THE OPENING SERMON. 


Principal Caven, of Knox College, took his text from 
John’s Gospel, 16: 13: 


**Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you unto all truth; for he shall not speak of himself, but what- 
soever he shall hear that shall he speak; and he will show you 
things to come.” 

The sermon was scholarly and in every way suited to the 
occasion and the times. That most difficult subject,which 
is attracting so much attention in our day, the relation 
between the written Word of God and the silent teaching 
of the Spirit to the men of every age of the Church and to 
each individual heart, was very dextrously, yet cautious- 
ly treated. The emphasis was placed upon the idea that 
as opposed to the theory that the Bible is to be studied in 
the same cold light of homan wisdom that is employed in 
studying the rocks or the stars, the aid of the Spirit is 
indispensable according to the promise that he will guide 
his people unto alltruth. The speaker declared that in 
pursuance of this promise the Epistles contain new truth, 
and illustrate more fully many aspects of the truths deliv- 
ered bythe Master. Truths so important as the atone- 
ment, the nature and method of justification, the constitu- 
tion and offices of the Ch:istian Church, the resurrection 
and its consequences, receive more complete statement in 
the Epistles than in the Gospels. 

The following are suggestive words: 


THEOLOGY NEEDS THE SPIRIT. 
“But we wish to speak more particularly,” said the speaker, 
“of the promised guidance of the Spirit in its bearing upon 
theology ; so far as theology consists in the scientific investiga- 
tion of the facts and doctrines of Scripture and the characteris- 
ticsof Scripture itself. Here, not less truly than in the life of the 
individual believer, all real and assured progress is through 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and unless he shall direct and gov- 
ern theological research and activity only error and failure can 
result. 
“Tt is not necessary to vindicate theological studies. Wherever 
the great problems which they present are felt to be important 
they must receive attention. Men will earnestly inquire into the 
structure and characteristics of the Bible as a whole, and in its 
several parts. They will ask, Who wrote this or that book of 
Scripture? Under what circumstances was it produced? What 
was the writer’s aim and object? How has he sought to 
accomplish that aim? What are the distinctive features of his 
thinking and style? How stands his work related to other parts 
of the sacred volume? Have we this production as it left the 
writer’s pen, or has it undergone changes of more or less im- 
portance ? 
“Then there are large and vital questions touching the degree 
of authority pertaining to all canonical Scripture. Are the his- 
tories and narratives of the Bible authentic throughout? Would 
their religious value remain unimpaired should their authentici- 
ty be—in part, at least—discredited; or must we hold authen- 
ticity essential to canonical authority? Are the ethical teachings 
and decisions of Scripture in all places of such character that a 
Christian man may confidently use them in the direction of his 
life; or has morality been a development—thus requiring that 
the earlier teachings at least should be received with discrimina- 
tion? Is the Bible the one absolute rule of faith and practice 
from which there is no appeal, or are there other authorities of 
equal rank? Are the Scriptures inspired throughout, and does 
inspiration carry inerrancy? If inerrancy is involved is it to be 
predicted of the substance of the teaching or of the entire con- 
tents of Scripture? ... 
* And what shall we say regarding that branch of theological 
study which deals with the characteristics and history of the 
Bible? Is not thisso much a department of general literature 
that literary skill alone is concerned in its treatment? Why 
should the guidance of the Holy Spirit be required in discussing 
the authorship and literary qualities of the books of Scripture, or 
in comparing one part of Scripture with another? That in the 
elucidation of the language and literature of the Bible, or its his- 
tory, topography, manners and customs, much has been accom- 
plished by men who, alas, will not permit us to regard them as 
believers, may readily be admitted. Material of biblical illustra- 
tion gathered by secular hands may, when applied by men of 
different spirit, prove of real service to religion. The gold and 
silver of Egypt may be devoted to sacred uses. But consider the 
danger to the Scriptures—nay the exceeding injury which they 
have actually sustained—from biblical scholarship divorced from 
faith and an evangelical temper. At every step in biblical study 
opportunity is presented of ministering either to faith or unbe- 
lief. Evenin the parts of this study which seem most remote 
from vital contact with religion and piety, the presence or the 
absence of the right spirit will be instantly felt. All true study 
of the Bible involves questions of deepest significance—questions 
as to God's relation to these writings; so that spiritual discern- 
ment and the guidance of the Holy Ghost are made indispensable 
to the student. In discussing, e.y., the question of the text of 
Scripture how different the temper and manner of critics. One 
proceeds with utmost care and loving reverence, for he has 
learned to regard the Bible as the Word of God; another applies 
his hand without restraint, for the Bible is to him merely a 
human production. How perseveringly unbelief has sought to 
undermine revealed religion by discrediting the documents in 
which the Divine Word is delivered.” 
At the Thursday morning session, presided over by the 
Rey. Monro Gibson, D.D., attention was called to the fact 
that the President of the Alliance, the Rev. Dr. Blaikie, 
had this day (September 22d) reached the semi-centennial 
of his ministry, and a suitable resolution, recognizing his 
distinguished service in the Church of Christ, and espe- 
cially in the formation and continued support of the Alli- 
ance, was passed by a rising vote. The impressive reply of 
Dr. Blaikie moved all hearts. Asa professor in the Free 
Church College in Edinburgh, a voluminous and able 
author, and a wise and influential counselor in the courts 
of the Church, he has won a place of honor and affection. 
The statistical report of the General Secretary of the 

Alliance, the Rev. Dr. G. D. Mathews, was received 
with great satisfaction. In a rapid survey of the 
varied work of the allied churches extending through 
many lands in both ~ hemispheres and _ representing 
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substantial and gratifying progress along the whole 
line. Tho complete details had been difficult to obtain, it 
had been made evident that a quarter of a million of com- 
municants had been added to the churches in the last four 
years. Interesting facts were presented in reference to the 
varied and often curious relations in which the numerous 
and struggling churches of Continental Europe are placed 
by the national governments under which they exist. The 
freedom from interference which is enjoyed by the Church 
of every name in the United States will be the more fully 
appreciated by all wno shall have perused this report. 

THE WIDE EXTENSION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN SYSTEM. 
The number of distinct Presbyterian bodies, nearly ali 
of which are represented in the Alliance, is about ninety. 
Many of these are small, consisting in some cases of a sin- 
gle presbytery, and they are scattered over Continental 
Europe or in the mission fields of South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, the West Indies, Persia, Japan, China, Cey- 
lon, Brazil, Surinam and Tahiti. 

The following table presents a condensed statement of 
the different bodies. 
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The total number of adherents to the Presbyterian 
churches of the world is supposed to be about 20,000,000. 

So numerous have the churches become in South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and other Pacific Islands, that on 
motionof Dr. Chambers, of New York, the Council enter- 
tained the question of forming a Southern section, or com- 
mission, corresponding to the Eastern and Western sections 
now in operation. There could hardly have been a more 
significent recognition of the success of missions in the 
past and the present generation than this. 


THE REFORMATION. 

The able papers which were presented on different aspects 

of this subject on Thursday were rendered timely by the 

various re-examinations of Reformation history and lit- 

erature within the last few years. The grounds generally 

occupied by Protestant Churches have been called in ques- 

tion not only by Roman Catholic writers, but also by soci- 

ologists who have referred the social and political advance- 

ment of Europe to causes quite distinct from the infiuences 

of either Pretestantism or Romanism—least of all the 

latter, which itis claimed has generally opposed all ad- 
vancement in science, political liberty or moral elevation. 

The challenge is boldly made that Christianity in any 
form has not been the cause or the inspiration of Euro- 
pean morals, and the Reformation is set down as only 
another form of bigotry. . 

The whole subject was thoroughly and very ably dis- 
cussed in the Council during both the morning and the 
afternoon sessions of Thursday. Prof. Thomas Lindsay, 
D.D., of the Free Church College, of Glasgow, read the first 
paper, on *‘ The Reformation : Its Spiritual Character, and 
Fruits in the Individual Life.”’ Professor Lindsay did not 
agree with those who ascribe all advancement to the move- 
ment of the Reformers. Medievalism in the State had 
been previously broken by other causes, tho the Reforma- 
tion did undoubtedly give strength and stability to every 
right principle that had been gained and raised up a large 
class of thinking and resolute men who alone could perpet- 
uate and develop free institutions. 

Nor did the chief work of the Reformation lie in the 
revival of learning or the renaissance in art. It rendered 
invaluable service along all these lines; but in its central 
characteristic it was a broad and deep religious revival. 
It brought the individual soul of every believer face to face 
with God without the intervention of priest or sacrament 
or hierarchical interpretation. It did not bring to light 
many new truths, but it emancipated old truths from 
thralldom, from suppression, from misrepresentation. It 
brought into clear light the great doctrines of salvation 
by faith, the sovereign grace of God, the direct ministry of 
the Hely Spirit; and so it was another fulfillment of the 
promise that the Comforter should come. 

The speaker drew brief sketches of the leading reformers 
as differing from and supplementing each other. Luther 
was converted ina storm, soto speak. He was born out 
of fierce conflict while the sunny and effusive Zwingli 
never knew when he had not been a gratefuland loving 
Christian. Calvin,who was colder and more unimpassioned 
than either, was thoughtful and reticent concerning his re- 
ligious experience. 

He subsoiled the ground which Luther had been over, 
and established a deeper and stronger church life and a 
more consistent theology. The speaker quoted the sum- 
ming up of his character by Ernest Renan ‘lacking that 
deep sympathetic ardor which was one of the secrets of 
Luther’s success, Calvin succeeded in an age andin a coun- 
try which called for a reaction toward Christianity simply 
because he was the most Christian man of his generation.”’ 

The first essay in the afternoon was read by the Rev. 
Prof. H. Bavinck, D.D., of Kampen, Holland, on 
“The Influence of the Reformation on the Moral and Re- 
ligious Condition of Communities and Nations.” 





millions of people of different tongues, he reported 


Tho the learned speaker said that this was the first time 
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that he had ever undertaken to address an audience in Eng- 
lish, he was listened to with deepest interest. Of Calvin- 
ism as distinguished from the Lutheran and Zwinglian 
types of thought, he said: 


“This system was certainly not adapted to the making of a 
soft and dear people, and it was averse to all sickly sentimental- 
ity. Butit created men of marble, with characters of steel, with 
a will of iron, with an insuperable power, with an extraordinary 
energy. Calvin recognized in himself nothing but the instru- 
ment of the divine hand. He distinguished sharply between the 
Creator and the creature, and in his religion knew nothing but 
God and his Word. In the influence, too, on the moral condition 
of the nations, the difference between the Lutheran and the Cal- 
vinistic forms was clearly apparent. It must be acknowledged, 
the paper said, that the Calvinistic Reformation in many coun- 
tries became early stationary and conservative; but, neverthe- 
jess, it has exerted a mighty influence. Calvinism was a reforma- 
tion and a renewal of all creatures. Calvin-traced the working 
of sin wider than Luther, deeper than Zwingli; but on this very 
account grace was narrower with Luther and poorer with 
Zwingli than with Calvin. Calvin was active and aggressive in 
the family and school, the Church and church government, the 
State and society, art and science— all were fields which he had 
to work and develop for the glory of God. The Swiss Reforma- 
tion had not only a religious but also an ethical, social and politi- 
cal character. Calvinism feared the play of emotions and the 
arousal of sensations,and therefore it put the entire moral life 
under the discipline of the law, and under the rule of divine 
commandment. It had, therefore, always more or less of the 
Puritanical stamp. Calvinism, however, even in its strictest 
form, differed on principle from the Romish asceticism. Romish 
asceticism originated in despisal of the world,in the thought 
that the natural life, as being of a lower order, could not be 
sanctified ; the Calvinistic rigorism was born of a desire to con- 
secrate the whole life to God. Rome tried to bridle the natural 
man. Calvinism tried to sanctify him. The strict morality of 
Calvinism had nourished a series of beautiful virtues— domestic- 
ity, order, neatness, temperance, chastity, obedience, earnestness, 
industry and sense of duty. Calvinism, too, was democratic in 
character, and sought its strength from among the common peo- 
ple. It tolerated neither hierarchy in the Church nor tyranny in 
the State.” 


Professor Bavinck was followed by the Rev. Prof. M. 
Leitch, D.D., of Belfast, in a peculiarly bright and able 
paper on the ‘‘ Influence of the Reformation on the Intel- 
lectual Progress of Nations.” The speaker gave a rapid 
survey of the progress of such countries as Ireland, Italy 
and Spain as compared with that of Scotland, England, Hol- 
land and Germany. Taking his audience back to a time 
when Ireland was the teacher of Scotland, both countries 
being inhabited by the same race, he showed how, since the 
Papal Hierarchy gained control in Ireland, the tables had 
been so turned that, according to a comparatively recent 
ceusus, those who could not read and write were in Scot- 
land one in 74, in England one in 64, in Ireland one in 5. 

He alsoshowed the per cent. of illiteracy in Spain and 
Portugal to be 82, as against 2 per cent. in Protestant Ger- 
many. While not definitely claiming that all this differ- 
ence was due to the Reformation, the speaker desired his au- 
ditors to draw their own conclusions from these mest signifi- 
cant figures and facts. The presumptiou'of a connection, 
however, he deducted from the facts that (1) the very essence 
of Protestantism as distinguished from Roman Catholicism 
is that the individual comes into personal communion with 
God ; (2) Protestantism gives the Bible to the people in 
their own tongue, and encourages them to read and under- 
stand it; and (3) Protestantism secures liberty of thought. 
All these make progress and enlightenment, and must 
therefore everlead toward the intellectual and material 
advancement of a people, as well as their spiritual im- 
provement. 

Prof. Henry M. Baird, D.D., of the University of New 
York, preseuted a finished and scholarly paper on the 
** Influence of the Reformation on Political and Civil Insti- 
tutions.” 

No one could be more at home on such a topic than the 
learned author of the well-known history of the sad and 
memuvrable struggle of the Huguenots of France. He 
strongly combated the idea that the Reformation or its 
fruits sprang from the Renaissance. He said: 


“Both the Reformation and the Renaissance contained a pro- 
test against the past ; but the former dealt primarily with moral 
and religious truth, the latter with literature and art, poetry and 
oratory, with painting and sculpture. Both movements were in 
their way admirable; but it wasthe Reformation which created 
the men of strong moral fiber, who had made the Europe and 
America of to-day. The Renaissance inculcated no lesson of 
self-denial, and boasted no moral heroes. We stood in admiration 
before the scholarly erudition of an Erasmus ; we are entranced 
by the genius of a Raphael; but none of these were enthroned in 
the first place in our affections and reverence. The Renaissance 
offered no picture the counterpart of the appearance of Luther 
at the Diet of Worms, pronounced by Carlyle ‘the greatest 
moment in the modern history of man.’ In reference to the 
Reformation, it was pre-eminently true that the idea of the uni- 
versal priesthood of man had worked untold blessings in political 
institutions. There was little of that which distinguished our 
modern civilization with its constantly increasing liberty and its 
forms of government which was not due, directly or indirectly, to 
the teachings of the reformers.” 


Two results were traced to the Reformation as bearing 
on political institutions. 

1. It rendered forever impossible the Papal dream of 
universal hierarchical dominion. 

2. It also thwarted all attempts at universal secular 
empire. 

These twoideas have undoubtedly grown up together,the 
Empire of Constantine and the supremacy of the Popes 
had an intimate connection. Theaspirations of Charles V 
of Spain were in the same direction, and it required many 
years of blocdshed in the Lowlands to overthrow the 
Spanish secular and religious’ assumptions. That Napo- 
leonism fared the same fate was due to the undying love 
of liberty in the breasts.of the Protestant nations. 

In the evening session the discussions were-confined to 
one side of the same question--‘‘Our Reformed and Pres- 
byterian Churches.” 

The speakers were the Rev. Dr. Van Horne, of Tiffin, 
Ohio; the Rev. Dr. Monro Gibson, of London; and the 





Rev. Doctors Van Dyke, of Catskill, N. Y., and Eschback, 
of Frederic City, Md. Dr. Gibson chose for his special 
division of the subject *‘ Our Strength and our Weakness,” 
and in a very bright and witty speech he thought it whole- 
some to deal chiefly and honestly with the weaknesses. 


MISSIONARY DAY. 


The sessions of Friday were given to the discussion of 
foreign missionary topics, the interest rising constantly 
and culminating in two large popular meetings in the 
evening. 

Ever since the formation of the Alliance of Reformed 
and Presbyterian Churches, it has become from one four 
years’ interval to another more and more a missionary 
body. This cuuld scarcely have been otherwise. When such 
a body sets itself to inquire into its real errand in the 
world, its very raison d’etre, it can, ifin earnest, reach no 
other conclusion than that conquest for Christ is its 
work under the watchword of the great divine commission. 

Such a body simply guarding its principles, gloryiug in 
its successes and counting itself to have attained, would 
soon be moribund. As the annual reports of the General 
Secretary have from time to time arrayed the newly 
formed presbyteries and synods scattered through South 
Africa, Persia, India, China, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the New Hebrides, Mexico, Brazil, Surinam and 
Tahiti—lands which were in total or partial darkness all 
within the memory of the delegates present—it is certainly 
natural that a new degree of interest should spring up for 
the evangelization of all lands, and that men should rise 
to a stronger faith to believe that the kingdoms of the 
world shall indeed become the kingdom of Christ. 

The Council has invited each Foreign Missionary Board 
in the allied Churches to send a representative to sit asa 
corresponding member and to furnish missionaries for the 
popular meetings. 

Reports were presented by the conveners of the Commit- 
tees on Union and Co-operation in Foreign Missions, by 
the Rev. W. S. Swanson, D.D., for the Eastern and by the 
Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., for the Western section. 

Dr. Swanson’s report was accompanied by a very inter- 
esting account of his own experience in the Union which 
was formed many years ago between the English Presby- 
terian'Mission in Swatow'‘and that of the Reformed Church 
in America at Amoy. 

Special attention wascalled to the fact that what is gen- 
erally regarded as the most conservative Church in the 
Alliance, tho it hesitated and refused the request of its 
missionaries the first year, reconsidered its position 
the next and really became the leader of the movement. 
The Union has stood the tests of twenty-nine years, and the 
example of Union Presbyteriesin China has undoubtedly 
wrought profoundly in this whole movement. 

The reports of the committees show that altho much has 
been accomplished, yet organic Presbyterian bodies in all 
lands are not to be attained per saltum. 

Independent Union Synods have been formed in Japan 
and Brazil, and Union presbyteries in various other lands; 
but in countries like India and China there are obsta:les 
to the union of all Presbyterian missionary churches in one 
great body which seem well-nigh insurmountable. India 
has fourteen distinct languages, to say nothing of its 
widely separated districts. It would be no less difficult to 
unite all the churches of India in one General Assem- 
bly than to effect the same result with the various States 
of Europe. Confusion of tongues would be as fatal to 
union in such a body as it was at Babel. Norcould the 
English language be used as a common medium any more 
successfully than could the English or the French in 
Europe. 

What seems feasible is the formation of union bodies 
where contiguity and identity of language favor them, 
while in wider spheres the principle of alliances or confed- 
erations be made to secure most of the practical results 
aimed at. But the day has gone by when two Presbyterian 
bodies can long occupy the same fields and use the same 
language without some form of union or co-operation. 
‘The general current of sentiment is too strong. 

In the afternoon able papers on various practical aspects 
of the missionary work were presented. The Rev. Dr. 
James S. Dennis, of Beirftt, Syria, spoke of the proper 
training of native preachers and the great importance of 
depending more on native workers and less on foreigners. 
The perplexing questions which often confront the mis- 
sionary with respect to the imperfections of partially 
trained men were very ably set forth. 

Very sprightly and instructive papers were presented by 
the Rev. C. M. Grant, of Dundee, the Rev. Griffith Ellis, 
of North Wales, and the Rev. M. D. Hoge, D.D., of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

The reception at Government House closed the after- 
noon. 

At the evening session an overflow meeting was found 
necessary to accommodate the masses who crowded to the 
popular meeting on Foreign Missions. 

The chief attraction, it is not invidious to say, was the 
announcement that the Rev. J. G. Paton, D.D., the mis- 
sionary hero of the New Hebrides was to speak. Finally it 
was arranged that both Dr. Paton and the Rev. D. Mc- 
Kechan, D.D., ex-vice-Chancellor of Bombay University, 
should speak at both churches, The Rev. Calvin W. 
Maher, D.D., of Tungchow, China, and the Rev. W. A. Wil- 
son of the Canadian Mission in India, were also among 
the speakers. 

Want of time and space forbids to present the stirring 
facts or do justice to the matchless pathos of the story re- 
lated by Dr. Paton. It must be reserved for another 
time. 

Saturday was given to an excursion to Niagara. 

The writer did not avail himself of the generous courte- 
sy offered ; but the day was bright and favorable, and it is 
safe to say that there was the usual amount of pleasant 
chat, speechifying, fierce hunger well appeased, and whole- 
some fatigue. 

TORONTO, CAVADA, Saturday, September 24th, 1892. 





PROF. H. P. SMITH AND CINCINNATI PRES- 
BYTERY. 


BY JOHN JUNKIN FRANCIS, D.D. 


On last Wednesday, September 2ist, the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati, by the decisive vote of forty-two to sixteen, 
appointed a ‘‘Committee of Prosecution’ to prepare and 
prosecute charges against Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., 
Professor in Lane Theological Seminary, based upon the 
teachings of his pamphlet on “ Biblical Scholarship and 
Inspiration,” and other public utterances in regard to the 
inspiration and trustworthiness of the Holy Scriptures. 
This vote, which was a vote upon the adoption of the reso- 
lution attached to the report of the Presbytery’s Com- 
mittee on Erroneous Teaching, unanimously recommend- 
ing the appointment of such a committee, was taken at 
the close of a long, earnest and able discussion of the 
report, extending through three sessions of the Presbytery, 
and participated in by a large number of speakers. A 
significant feature of the vote was the fact that but four 
laymen in the entire Presbytery voted in the negative, 
that is, against the prosecution of Professor Smith. 

The preliminary steps leading up to this conclusion have 
been taken with great deliberation and reluctance by the 
Presbytery, and have been characterized throughout in a 
remarkable degree by a spirit of kindness, patience, Chris- 
tion courtesy and brotherly kindness toward Dr. Smith, 
and the utter absence of anything savoring of personal 
animosity or persecution. In the debate upon the report 
the fullest liberty of expression was granted, and the 
Presbytery by vote refused to fix a time for the vote to be 
taken, or to limit the time of the speakersin any way. 
The final vote was indeed taken by a call for the “‘ previous. 
question ’’; but this was not done until it was evident that 
the real discussion was ended, and there were indications 
of a resort to dilatory motions which could accomplish 
nothing except to consume time and delay action. 

Eighteen months have elapsed since Dr. Smith first 
promulgated his objectionable views in the Presbyterian 
Ministerial Association of Cincinnati, arraying himself, to 
the surprise and regret of almost the entire Presbytery, 
upon the side of the modern destructive criticism. Not- 
withstanding this, or rather because of it, the Presbytery, 
a month later, in its desire for fairness and generosity, 
elected him a commissioner to the General Assembly at 
Detroit, where he made a speech in defense of Dr. Briggs. 

During the following summer and autumn the Presby- 
tery refrained from any action, hoping to reach some 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties which confronted 
it, without having to resort to a judicial process. Dr. 
Smith, however, continued in various ways to express his 
peculiar views ; and the conviction grew in the minds of 
the members of Presbytery, that fidelity to the truth and 
the highest interestsof the Church required an investiga- 
tion of some kind. Accordingly, om December 21st, 1891, 
the Presbytery, after the most mature deliberation, 
adopted by more than a two-thirds vote, a series of resolu- 
tions, expressing itself in full accord with the action of the 
Detroit Assembly, and with its deliverance in regard to 
erroneous teaching in the theological seminaries of the 
Church, on the infallibility of the Scriptures, and 
appointed a committee of five ministers and two ruling 
elders, viz., the Rev. Messrs. R. H. Leonard, D.D., A. 
Ritchie, D.D., John J. Francis, D.D., Thos. O. Lowe and 
J. M. Anderson, and Elders Francis Ferry and John 
Roberts, to inquire into the subject and report what 
further action, if any, was necessary. This now historic 
Committee on Erroneous Teaching met repeatedly dur- 
ing the winter, and sought in every way which seemed 
possible to solve the problem by other methods, but was 
compelled by its clear conviction of duty to prepare a re- 
port, recommending (1) the appointment of a committee of 
prosecution to formulate charges against Professor Smith, 
and (2) the withholding of its approval from Lane Semipvary 
until all the faculty of that institution should be brought 
into harmony in their views and teachings with the 
accepted doctrines of the Church. This unanimous report 
was ready to be presented at the meeting of Presbytery 
last April, but when the serious illness of Dr. Smith’s son 
was announced, the committee asked leave to withhold it 
until the June meeting. In June the report was presented 
and accepted; but owing to Dr. Smith’s absence in Europe, 
its consideration was again postponed until the September 
meeting of Presbytery. It was, therefore, nine full months 
after the appointment of the committee before its report 
was taken up for consideration. Dr. Smith and the 
minority, of course, opposed its adoption vigorously ; but it 
was finally adopted, as stated above, by a vote of forty-two 
to sixteen. 

Of the twelve ministers who voted against prosecution, 
three are professors in Lane Seminary, six are pastors 
(two of them in the city), and the other three are not pas- 
tors. All the pastors and other ministers in the city of 
Cincinnati present except two, voted in favor of the prose- 
cution. After the settlement of the main questi na com- 
mittee was appointed to nominate the Committee of 
Prosecution provided for in the report. This committee 
proposed the names of the-Rev. William McKibbin, D.D., 
the Rev. T. O. Lowe, and Elder Daniel H. Shields; and 
they were unanimously elected to conduct the case in all 
its stages, in the name of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. Dr. McKibbin is the pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Walnut Hills, the largest 
church in the city or the Presbytery, having a member- 
ship of 850. This church received over two hundred 
additions during the past year, 177 of them upon confes- 
sion of their faith. The Rev. F. O. Lowe, is the pastor of 
the Avondale Church, one of the strongest of our subur- 
ban churches, which received 50 additions last year, 35 of 
them upon confession of their faith. Mr. Lowe was for- 
merly a lawyer of distinction, and a well-known judge in 
the courts of an adjoining county. Elder D. H. Shields 
is the leading elder of the Bethel Church at Murdock, one 
of the wisest and most highly respected elders of the 
Presbytery, and a member of the late General Assembly at 
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Portland. The Presbytery adjourned to meet in the First 

Church, Cincinnati, on the third Monday of October, when 

the indictment against Professor Smith will be presented. 
The Committee on Erroneous Teaching was directed 

to present the other part of its report, viz., in reference to 

Lane Seminary, at the next stated meeting in December. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND 
PHIL 








BY THE REV. G. A. SCHWEDES. 


THE glorious opportunity of the age in which we are 
living belongs to young men. They have always ruled the 
world, and are the governing power to-day ; and every in- 
stitution that seeks to aid them in ruling wisely for the 
divine Master, has a special place and mission in which it 
should receive every possible encouragement. 

Among the many societies organized for the training of 
young men inthe service of the Church, the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip is perhaps the youngest; and we are 
glad to announce that the fourth convention, held at Beth- 
lehem, Penn., September 9th-11th, was the most successful 
in the series of its annual gatherings. Of the eighty-four 
chapters organized in the Reformed (German and Dutch), 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, almost fifty 
were represented, and altho the society is young in years 
it has gained sufficiently in numbers and been instrument- 
alin bringing about worthy results, to win for it more 
than ordinary attention. 

The three days’ meetings were characterized by a healthy 
enthusiasm. Progress was reported all along the lines of 
work. The Brotherhood is just beginning to realize that 
it has a great mission, and withal a wor!d of opportunity, 
to bring the young men intothe Church. The Convention 
was the most spiritual and inspiringever held. Following 
were some of the speakers: The Rev. A. E. Myers, of Mar- 
ble Collegiate Reformed Church, New York City ; the 
Rev. E. N. Hardy, Congregational, Boston; Dr. Wilbur 
Chapman, Presbyterian, Philadelphia; Drs. Clever and 
Rossiter, Reformed, Baltimore; Dr. J. I. Good, Reading ; 
all of whom are active members of the Brotherhood. The 
Rt. Rev. Mortimer Levering, the Rev. Morris Leibert, of 
the Moravian Church, Bethlehem, President Stahr, of 
F. and M. College, Lancaster;/the Rev. Rufus Miller, 
founder of the Brotherhood, and many others delivered 
addresses and took part in the exercises. 

The Brotherhood was founded in 1888, with fifteen young 
men, in theSecond Reformed Church, of Reading, Penn., 
by the assistant pastor, the Rev. Rufus W. Miller. Two 
simple rules were laid down as a basis-—the rule of service 
and the rule of prayer; the first requiring daily prayer 
for the spread of Christ’s kingdom, especially among 
young men ; the second, earnest effort every week to bring 
at least one young man within the hearing of the Gospel. 
Aside from this, social features were also introduced. 
During the following year fifteen chapters were organized, 
and the first convention was held at Reading in June, 1889. 
A constitution was adopted for the use of chapters in the 
Reformed Church (the word “‘ Reformed” being used in its 
historical sense). The General and five District Synods 
recommended the Brotherhood, and when the second Con- 
vention was held at Philadelphia, in 1890, thirty-five chap- 
ters were enrolled, with a membership of more thana 
thousand. The publication of The Brotherhood Star, a 
monthly organ of the society, first issued in October, 1890, 
was urged, and action was taken to open the way for the 
organization of chapters in other denominations. At the 
third Convention, at Baltimore, in 1891, fifty-four chapters 
were reported on the roll, of which eight were in the Pres 
byterian and Congregational Churches. The fourth Con- 
vention reported eighty-four chapters, twelve in the Pres- 
byterian and thirteen in the Congregational Churches, 
with a membership of more than, 2,500. The most impor- 
tant action of the last Convention was the formation of 
executive councils for the chapters in the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches; these, with the council in the 
Reformed Church, to be united in a Federal Council, by 
which the general interests of the Brotherhood will be 
controlled. Thus, while the young men of a particular 
denomination are banded together for aggressive work 
and control their own branch of the society, they, never- 
theless, stand in union and touch with the other branches, 
forming one Brotherhood. 

The largest chapter is the Presbyterian, No. 2, in the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, of which Dr. 
Chapman is pastor, having a membership of 150. The 
most encouraging report brought to the Convention came 
from this chapter—i.e., that of the 500 men who during the 
past year were added te that congregation, at least four- 
fifths were brought in through the aid of the energetic 
Brotherhood workers. Almost every chapter has a men’s 
Bible-class in the Sunday-school of its church. Abouta 
score of young men were reported preparing for the minis- 
try, influenced mainly by the Brotherhood work in their 
decision for the service of the Church. The movement is in 
its beginnings, but is manifestly a God-appointed Church 
agency, which is helping to solve the great question how 
to reach the non-churchgoing young men of our country. 
“‘Come and see,” is the invitation of every young Andrew 
and Philip, fulfilling the Savior’s command: “ Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” 

BETHLEHFM, PENN. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE election of the new General of the Jesuits will 
take place this month, and the chiefs of the Order in Asia, 
Europe and America have almost ali arrived in Rome. 


....The Archbishop of Dublin announces that there has 
been good progress made in erecting the church in Madrid 
for the reformers of that city. He is soon to visit Spain, 
and hopes to be able to hand over the new church, free of 
debt, to the Spanish reformers as a gift from their brethren 
in Ireland. - 











....The Westminster Christian Endeavor Union of the 
Presbytery of St. Paul, Minn., recommends to the young 
people a course of reading in Church history for the coming 
winter, and urges the formation of historical classes for 
the study of the questions connected with the origin and 
development of the Churches in this country and other 
lands. 


.... After inuch consideration Dr. Brodbeck has definitely 
declined the office of Secretary of the Council of the 
Epworth League. This wasin accord with his first pur- 
pose ; but he delayed action in deference to the earnest 
request of the Board. While appreciating to the full the 
high honor conferred on him, he considers that his rela- 
tions to his present field are such as to make his accept- 
ance impossible. The selection of some one to fill his place 
will now devolve upon the Board. 


...- The seventh annual convention of Christian Workers 
in the United States and Canada will be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, November 10th-16th. The membership 
has extended during the first year to England and Scot- 
land, and it is expected that this will be the largest, most 
useful-and practical of these annual meetings; that a 
number of delegates will be present from Europe, so that 
the convention will be in the truest sense one of universal 
interest. The proceedings of the Washington Convention 
of last year have just been published, including the differ- 
ent addresses and reports, 


....The corner stone of the Church Missions House, for 
the accommodation of the offices of the societies of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, is to be laid at the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street on October 
13th. The building will occupy a plot of ground measur- 
ing eighty feet on Fourth Avenue and seventy feet on 
Twenty-second Street, and will be over one hundred feet 
high. The first story will contain the main hall; the sec- 
ond story will be fitted up especially for the officers of the 
Board of Missions; and the upper stories will be occupied as 
officesand studios. It will thus be near the Synod’s House 
of the Reformed Church, which is on Twenty-second Street 
east of Fifth Avenue, and just opposite the buildings 
of the United Charities Association and of the Socievy for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, while on another 
corner is the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, late Dr. 
Crosby’s. 


....The Presbytery of Allegheny, taking action on the 
overtures on the revision of the Confession of Faith, has 
adopted a paper declining to make any answer to the over- 
tures, and submitting as reasons for its action: ‘‘ First, 
the unwisdom of any revision at the present time, and its 
desire that the revision now attempted be abandoned. 
Second, the manner in which the overtures were sent down 
to presbyteries seemed seriously objectionable; the haste 
with which the action was taken, placing them before the 
presbyteries in a manner which, even if technically justifi- 
able, is, in their judgment, wholly contrary to the spirit of 
the law. Third, the general character of the alterations 
proposed does not encourage the hope that their adoption 
will give general satisfaction. Fourth, the doctrinal dis- 
cussions produced by the attempt at revision, while not 
devoid of value, seems to indicate the need of deeper study 
rather than a perverted attempt at bettering the confes- 
sional modes of statement. The rightful liberty of criti- 
cism has been so often perverted into license to openly 
assail the doctrines, that a continuance seems likely to 
give such evils an apparent sanction.” Definite action 
will be taken upon this overture and others at the adjourn- 
ed meeting to be held November ist. The Presbytery of 
Crawfordsville expressed itself as heartily approving the 
action of the Assembly in regard to its relation to the 
Theological Seminary and in sustaining the appeal in the 
Briggs case. The overture on the Confession of Faith was 
deferred till the spring meeting, and the same was doue by 











other presbyteries, as those of Vincennes, Iowa and 
Peoria. 
Missions. ; 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY MARY M. PATRICK, 
PRESIDENT. 





ONE of the leading problems of the day in mission work 
is the place to be accorded to education. The true student 
of human nature must, however, confess that there exists 
no force more powerful to elevate the standards of moral- 
ity, to ennoble social aims, and to promote living for the 
highest ends, than a well-balanced Christian college edu- 
cation. It is the aim of the American College for Girls at 
Constantinople to meet the present demand for higher 
education for women in Turkey. 

This institution was founded in 1871, not in the way of 
an ordinary mission school, but by funds collected by the 
Woman’s Board of Missions for this purpose, aside from 
the ordinary contributions to the Board. Two years agoit 
became a regularly chartered American college, and since 
that time its growth has been rapid. 

It is a college for all classes. Many of the students come 
from rich families ; but the charges for tuition are pur- 
posely so moderate that those in poorer circumstances may 
enjoy its advantages. The education of teachers is one 
object of the college, and graduates of the mission schools 
in the interior of Turkey are often sent here for further 
education, to prepare them to go back as teachers. 

During the last academic year one hundred and forty-one 
students were enrolled, of the following nationalities: 
Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek, English, American, Israelite, 
Turkish, French and Germap. Of these, eighty-four were 
boarding students, who represented many different coun- 
tries of the East, some coming from Batiim, in Russia, 





and distant cities in Turkey, and others from Rimania, 








Bulgaria, Macedonia and Greece, besides many from Con- 
stantinople. 

The language of the college is English; but special 
courses are given in Latin, Ancient and Modern Arme- 
nian and Greek, Slavic, Bulgarian, French and German. 
Each student is required to study her own vernacular thor- 
oughly. Thestandard of scholarship has been gradually 
raised, as the internal growth of the college permitted and 
public sentiment demanded. During the last year special 
progress in this respect has been made in the scientific 
department. 

Much thought is given, however, to other than the intel- 
lectual wants of the students. Effort is made to provide 
good advantages for social and physical culture. Societies 
for philanthropic effort are well sustained, and the College 
Missionary Society does very enthusiastic work. It con- 
tains sixty members, who, during the last year, contrib- 
uted over two hundred and twenty-five dollars, which 
sum was wisely expended in home and foreign mission 
work. 

We feel that this institution derives much of its strength 
from the alumne, who now number eighty-six, and are 
scattered all over the land, from the Euphrates to the 
Danube, while in Albania, our one Albanian graduate has 
opened the first Christian school for girls in that country. 
Many of our.alumne occupy positions of great infiuence 
and usefulness, and hulf of their number have engaged in 
teaching. The first class uf college graduates became the 
nucleus for an Alumne Association, which has already held 
two enthusiastic public meetings, possesses a growirg li- 
brary, and bids fair to become a power for good in the 
cause of Christian education. 

The college buildings are two in number, and occupy a 
commanding site in Scutari, overlooking the city of Con- 
stantinople, the Bosporus and the Marmora. These 
buildings are very much crowded since the great increase 
in the number of students. and a new building is needed, 
to provide not only enlarged accommodations, but to con- 
tain laboratories for the scientific department. This col- 
lege has to compete with well-endowed native schools, 
which are much strengthened by the national prejudices 
that are always in their favor, and against foreign educa- 
tion. 

A strong stand is taken by the college in religious mat- 
ters, and its first aim is well known to be to inculeate a 
a simple and practical Christianity. The reputation that 
the institution has gained for high moral teaching carries 
great weight with the more earnest and thoughtful in the 
surrounding communities. It is most important that this 
college should represent the best that American effort can 
accomplish in mental and spiritual culture in this land 
where both are so much needed. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, August 26th, 1892. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ans ~ — ah B., Valparaiso, Ind., accepts, call to Muskegon 
Mich. 

cae. A., Alfred, Me., accepts call to North Springfield, 


DEAN, L. J., Little Falls, N. Y., resigns. 
DEMING, M. R., Tabernacle ch., Boston, Mass., resigns. 


EASTWOOD, T. M., Burlington, N. J., accepts call to Tabernacle 
ch., Albany, N. Y 


EVANS, J. R., Iowa City, Ia., resigns. 

GORHAM, J. J., Tomah, accepts call to Hudson, Wis. 

HARVEY, Ransom, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., resigns. 

oes F. M.,Williamsbridge, N. Y., called to Kennebunkport, 
Me. 

LAPPEUS, D. P., Aldenville, accepts call to Forest City, Penn. 

MORSE, S. L., Boston, accepts call to Plymouth, Mass. 

POPE, JAMEs, Preston Center, Penn., resigns. 

SHEPPARD, T. J. Kenton, O., resigns, to take effect Oct. Ist. 

STONECIPHER, M. C., Sun Prairie, Wis., resigus. 

iat E. 8., Cape May, N. J., accepts call to Washington, 


VANDOREN, D. T., Amsterdam, accepts call to Albany, N. Y. 
WOOD, J. M., Plattsmouth, Neb., resigns. 
WHITCOMB, W.., Flushing, Mich., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BURNAP, Irvine A., inst. Sept. 15th, Monterey, Mass. 

ae th ARTHUR J., St. Paul, Minn., called to Housatonic, 
Mass, 

BUELL, Mrs. CuARA L., accepts call to Gaylord, Mich. 

BURROUGHS, GerorGE S., Amherst Mass., accepts call to the 
presidency of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

CLARK, Vicror F., inst. Sept. 14th, Holdredge, Neb. 

COCHRAN, WI~LtIAqM, Highland Station, Mich., resigns. 

a - ae Joun A., Sioux Falls, 8. D., accepts call to St. Louis, 
Mo. 

DAVIS, W.., Ironton, accepts call to Denver, Col. 

DICKINSON, SELDON C., Rico, Col., resigns. 

ENOCH, Owen, Shenandoah, Penn., accepts call to Frostburg, 


a 


FISK, Purny H., New Richland, Freeborn and Manchester, 
Minn., resigns. 


—. J. FRANK, Roscoe, accepts call to Tannersville, 


FROST, WIiLuiAM G., Oberlir Sem., accepts call to the presidency 
of Berea College, Ky. 

GEER, Curtis M., East Windsor, Conn., resigns. 

GREGORY, James C., Lincoln, Neb., called to Bingham, Me. 

HAMILTON, GEORGE M., Bingham and Solon, Me., resigns, 

HANNAH, WItu1AM J., Chippewa Lake, Mich., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARRICK, A. J., Hartford City, Ind., accepts cadl to Mt. Sterling, 


BAR E S. E., Brownstown, Ind., resigns. 

CRAIG, R. H., inst. Sept. 13th, Amity, N. Y. 

DOUGLAS, G. E., Houstonville, Penn., resigns. 

DRESSER, E. L , becomes permanent pastor at Canton, 8. D. 
GILKERSON, Joun C., Seward, Neb., accepts call to Milo, Ia. 
GOWDY, W. F., Noblesville, Ind., called to Pleasant Ridge, 0. 
HAYS, I. N., Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 

LANDER, D. L., Kingston, Tenn., accepts call to Salida, Col. 
MOREY, L. H., Stillwater, Minn., called to San Antonio, Tex. 
SAMMIS, J. H., inst. recently, Red Wing, Minn. 

STRATTON, EpwWARD, inst. Sept. 13th, Valatia, N. Y. 

VAN VRANKEN, H. H., Peotone, accepts call to Central Park 


ch., Chicago, Ill. 





WALKER, N. R., Delhi, called to Williamsburg, O. 
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Siteatue 


The prompt mention in our Uist of “ Books of the 
Week” wi be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes recewwed. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON DE 
MARBOT.* 


THE original of this work was published 
in France rather more than a year ago, 
where it naturally made a sensation. 
General readers and special critics alike 
appeared to find matter enough in the 
volumes to rivet their attention. The 
strange fascination which war and genius, 
especially when seen in combination, have 
for the human mind rises to the maxi- 
mum in these pages. They are eminent- 
ly realistic in style, a realism, however, 
be it noted, controlled by a highly refined, 
sensitive and honorable man who could 
by no: means lay on his canvas such 
touches as Vereshtchagin. The transla- 
tion is excellent, and in some parts which 
are marked with brackets sufficiently 
condensed to reduce the whole by one- 
quarter or more. 

De Marbot possessed very considera- 
ble ability as a soldier, and made 
himself extremely useful to Napoleon, 
tho his power was not of the kind 
which marked him out for the most 
brilliant parts and did not lead to 
rapid promotion. Eventually he rose to 
the highest grade in the service below the 
marshal’s baton. In the simple-hearted, 
boyish generosity of his nature he seems 
to have felt that he was advanced rapidly 
enough. He was born of one of the old 
families of the French noblesse which, tho 
it did not wholly escape the Terror sur- 
vived, in his father, who was a soldier and 
@ general and died in his son’s arms, a 
victim of Masséna’s heroic defense of 
Genoa in the Marengo campaign of 1800. 

His childhood, tho not without clouds, 
as what childhood in a distinguished 
home could be under Robespierre? was 
passed in great simplicity and dignity, 
amid pure and noble influences, which 
did not fail to leave their mark on him. 
He began his military career under age 
and in. the exuberance of an unstained 
youth which was then, as it is now, one of 
the rarest and richest blessings Heaven and 
home can bestow on a young man’s life. 
At the age of thirty, when he had lived 
through some fifteen years of hard cam- 
paigning, had led his regiment through 
the horrors of the Russian retreat, had 
played his part in the desperate three days 





trophe of Waterloo, he still retained the 
face and heart of a boy. 

The merits and, to be frank, the de- 
merits as well, of his Memoirs trace back 
to this endless and boundless buoyancy 
which, no doubt, on the whole, endears 
him to the reader, tho it may occasionally 
put him at a disadvantage as compared 
with such writers as Ségur or Jomini. 

These volumes, however, are not in the 
same class as Jomini’s, nor, except in a 
few points, with the Count Ségur’s. De 
Marbot expresses a poor opinion of both 
of these writers, particularly of Jomini, 
with this distinction between them, how- 

ever, that while he speaks of the former 
with personal respect, criticising only his 
‘book on the Russian retreat as fanciful, 
imaginative and too much given to theat- 
rical illusions, he seems to have only the 
shighest personal respect for the man. 
Jomini, on the contrary, is branded asa 
‘‘wretch,” a thankless renegade, of whom 
the Emperor of Austria when he saw him 
among the aids of Alexander of Rus- 
sia is reported to have said: ‘‘ I know that 
sovereigns sometimes have to employ 
deserters ; but I do not see how they can 
admit them to their staff and their table.” 

He concedes. however, that Jomini’s book 

on the Napoleonic campaigns ‘‘tho over- 

praised is not without merit.” 
In deciding how much confidence is to 
be given to this opinion, we shall have to 


remember that Marbot was a writer on 





* THE MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MARBOT, LATE 
LIRUTENANT-GENERAL IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 
‘Translated from the French by ARTHUR JOHN BUT- 
LER, Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Two volumes, with portraits and maps. Longmans, 


Green & Co., London and New York. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 


military subjects of no mean repute. His 
‘* Considerations sur 1 Art de la Guerre” 
so pleased Napoleon as to draw from him 
a flattering allusion, accompanied with the 
yet more substantial praise of 100,000 
francs left to him in his will. 
That Marbot would have distinguished 
himself in fighting large masses of troops 
as a marshal or major-general we cannot 
say. Napoleon never tried him in this 
way. But none of his officers were more 
useful on the staff, or in commanding a 
company, a battalion or a regiment. On 
the Russian retreat he brought his regi- 
ment through with the lowest percentage 
of loss. His report was so striking that 
Napoleon, doubting its correctness, sent it 
back for revision, and remained skeptical 
of the second return until the regiment 
had been re-counted by name. This estab- 
lished Marbot’s first report and drew 
from the Emperor the highest applause, 
especially when it was pointed out to him 
that the regiment had been through the 
worst experiences of the retreat and had 
done an exceptional amount of hard fight- 
ing. This incident is but one example of 
Napoleon’s extraordinary acquaintance 
with his army. He knew every regiment, 
and an astonishing number of the officers. 
He insisted that every man should be ac- 
counted for. Many striking examples of 
his almost superhuman command of such 
details are give in these volumes. 
De Marbot was particularly successful 
in the minor difficulties and enterprises 
of war. His mounting of the wall at Rat- 
isbon was a feat of this kind, which com- 
bined the highest intrepidity with the 
highest military ingenuity. He seems to 
have understood better than any soldier 
of bis day the value and uses of the open 
skirmish formation. This was a point of 
much merit at a time when the Napole- 
onic method of breaking down the ene- 
my’s center by tren:endous combinations 
orby pushing forward an overwhelming 
mass of artillery, as at Wagram, domi- 
nated the imagination of military men. 
As has been intimated, the positions he 
held seem to imply, on the part of Napo- 
leon, who both knew and liked him, a 
belief that he was employed in the line of 
his greatest power. He was first on the 
staff of Marshal Augereau, whose favor- 
ite aid he was. Thence he passed to the 
staff of Marshal Lannes, who seems to 
have been ranked by him among the 
greatest of all the Napoleonic heroes, and 
who died in his arms. Heserved also on 
thé staff of Masséna. Napoleon wished to 
have him among his own personal aids, 
and did in fact employ him much in cases 
of difficulty and delicacy. 
Itis not at all easy to decide on the 
value of the Memoirs he has left, nor even 
to explain exactly where that value lies, 
after we have decided for ourselves what 
it is. They ramble a good deal in 
many directions as to time, field, subject, 
and, therefore, tax a reader who wishes to 
avoid confusion. They are not all based 
on personal notes or first-hand observa- 
tion, nor is it always possible to distin- 
guish readily between what does and 
what does not belong in this class. They 
do not stick to one line. Camp experi- 
ences and hardships, campaign plans, 
personalities, skirmishes, battles, exploits, 
matters large and trifles small are mixed 
up in them, In fact, it is no small attrac- 
tion in the book that they are so ; but it is 
always difficult to know exactly how to 
read such a book, or how far to accept it. 
Marbot was, beyond question, an honest 
and honorable soldier, none more so in 
the whole Napoleonic environment; but 
his vision was More and more bounded by 
the Napoleonic legend, and he will very 
certainly bear watching. His editor and 
translator cozvicts him in his own pages 
of many errors. Many more seem to 
have been passed over in silence, as if the 
facts were already well enough known. 
The account of the Moscow catastrophe 
is one example among many. Marbot 
very correctly denies that the French 
retreat was due to the conflagration. He 
shows that enough remained of the city 
to furnish ample quarters for the army, 
and that provisions were abundant. The 
Commissary-General’s reports prove that 
there were six months’ supplies for the 
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whole army in the city. He isrightagain 





in the assertion that the firing of the city 
was the work of Rostoptchin. But he 
asserts with equal confidence that Rostop- 
tchin was only the tool of the St. Peters- 
burg Government, which had endless 
trouble with the old aristocracy of Boyards 
centralized at Moscow, and was only too 
glad to jump at this chance of burning 
out a nest of hornets and putting an end 
to their intrigues. We know now that 
this is all illusion, and that none were 
more surprised and confounded by the 
first news of the conflagration than 
the courtiers at St. Petersburg. It was 
some time before the blessing-in-disguise 
theory was thought of, and still longer 
before it occurred to any one to glorify 
Rostoptchin as a patriot. As to the general 
tone of the work, the maxim that a sol- 
dier should never be found fighting 
against his country props up our author 
in exercising a good deal which does not 
at all meet his approval. It embitters 
his whole treatment of Moreau, and 
carries him very far indeed when he 
passes over as a trifle Napoleon’s brutal 
attempts to blacken the fame of Louise 
of Prussia. 

Napoleon's greater errors in war and 
State are not, however, passed over in 
silence, even tho his personal defects are 
treated with leniency or even apology. 
The general plan of the Memoirs as re- 
gards battles and campaigns seems to 
have supplied the method pursued in 
these cases as well. Only the large fea- 
tures and outlines are touched. This works 
well for the military problem and well 
for the larger diplomacy ; but in the nar- 
rower relations of personal memoirs w here 
nothing but principles and character are 
large and where they never can be small, 
a method of this kind seems to put the 
author down on a lower plane of moral 
sympathy than he really lived on. 

The incidents of the Memoirs are given 
with great confidence, and generally put 
on the basis of original first knowledge, 
as, for example, the story of the Cadoudal, 
Pichegru and Moreau conspiracy. With 
not a whit less confidence it is asserted 
that the Duc d’Enghien was shot without 
the knowledge or responsibility of Napo- 
leon. Marbot washes his hands, however, 
of the whole Spanish business, gives what 
we must believe the true account of the 
failure of the Russian campaign, and does 
not fail to point out the disastrous effect 
which the enormous development of ego- 
ism had on Napoleon in the campaign and 
events which preceded the first abdica- 
tion. We note as something remarkable, 
considering how much has been made of 
it lately, that noallusion is found in these 
pages to the mysterious attacks, possibly 
epileptic or comatose, which are alleged 
to have had a dire influence on the Em- 
peror’s fate at Borodino and at Waterloo. 
It is said, however, that things were 
frightfully bungled at Waterloo, which 
there is no reason for believing, and that 
at Leipsic no one from Berthier, Chief of 
Staff, down dared to explain the situation 
to the Emperor, which seem to be true. 

As a collection of memoirs and inci- 
dents relating to persons and things the 
world never tires to hear of, these are the 
most interesting two volumes we have 
opened for many a year. The anecdotes 
are endless and various, but mostly too 
long to be cited here, tho we had 
marked a choice selection for the purpose. 

The Memoirs end with the first abdica- 
tion, tho the editors have pieced together 
from fragments found after Marbot’s 
death in 1854 some desultory notes on the 
Waterloo campaign. Their value is 
small. 

We cannot refrain from expressing in 
conclusion our surprise that so little has 

been known of such a collection as this 
certainly is. Its value will rise as the 
sifting and correcting process of critical 
comparison is applied to it. But, mean- 
time, it possesses astonishing vitality as it 
stands, and in spite of the errors that at- 
tach to the anecdote as well as the serious 
description, and in spite of the vast extent 
of the recent Napoleonic literature, these 
volumes will hold their own among those 
which every one should read. 

We suppose it is the publishers who are 
responsible for the poor apologies which 











Where such wretched little subterfuges 
were picked up we cannot imagine. 
Some of them give an account of numbers 
engaged which differs ftom that given in 
the text. The book is peculiarly depend- 
ent on military maps for its effect. It re- 
quires them to be understood at all. No 
attempt is made to cover this ground sys- 
tematically, and what is done is so bad 
and inadequate as to make one regret that 
anything is done in this line at all. 
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The Republican Party : its History, Prin- 
ciples and Policies. (M. W. Hazen Co., 
New York. $2.75.) This remarkable vol- 
ume is edited by ex-Governor Long, of 
Massachusetts, with the co-operation of the 
Hon. Edward McPherson, Pennsylvania ; 
Hon. L. E. Payson, Illinois; Hon. Edmund 
N. Merrill, Kansas ; Senator Wm. P. Frye, 
Maine; Senator Wm. P. Chandler, New 
Hampshire; Senator Joseph P. Hawley, 
Connecticut; Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., 
Maine; Hon. J. C Burroughs, Michigan ; 
Hon. Green R. Raum, Illinois; Hon. Wm. 
McKinley, Ohio; Hon. Benj. Butterworth 
and Ff. D. Mussey, Esq., Ohio; Hon. John 
S. Wise, Virginia; Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Massachusetts; Hon. John J. In- 
galls, Kansas, and others. It begins with 
a sketch of American political history from 
1789 to 1856, then launches into the history 
of the party from 1856 to 1888. Part Ilisa 
review of vital questions such as Public 
Lands, Pensions, Fisheries, Navy, Coast 
Defenses, Merchant Marine, Foreign Trade, 
Internal Revenue, Tariff, Civil Service, The 
New South, the Ballot question, etc. Part 
III is devoted to the political docu- 
ments which form the basis of the present 
Presidential Campaign. This book has been 
indorsed and recommended by the National 
Republican Committee and is confidertly 
relied on to prove an example of campaign 
literature of a higher class than was ever 
before brought out by any party. It is in- 
tended to have a permanent value as a full 
review of Republican history from the be- 
ginning and as embodying the strongest 
and most responsible statement that could 
be put together of the present policy of the 
Party and of the results and outcome of its 
long and unbroken administration of public 
affairs. Aa interesting companion vol- 
ume to be noticed in connection with the 
one named above is A History of Presiden- 
tial Elections by Edward Stanwood. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 
$1.50.) The first edition of this book ap- 
peared in 1884. The present is the third. 
The book has not only received such revi- 
sion and correction as it required, but it is 
written down to date by a chapter on 
the Cleveland election in 1884, another on 
“The Second Harrison,’’ and an appendix 
on ‘“‘ The Conventions of 1892. The volume 
hasa permanent value, but will prove both 
useful and interesting reading in the elec- 
tion which is now going on and at whose 
threshold it ends. 


Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited 
by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. $1.00.) This most 
useful Dictionary kas now advanced to the 
Third Part. It covers the alphabet from 
Chamberlin to Conciliation, Boards of. 
The number holds closely to the plan an- 
nounced from the first. The articles are 
brief but compendious. Under contro- 
verted topics the views of opposing schools 
are stated with remarkable fairness, and 
the range of the work is such as to include 
many topics which, in a less generous ren- 
dering, would be excluded. Among the 
striking articles of the number we note the 
three on Christianity and Economics (the 
Medieval Church, the Roman Catholic 
School, the Influence of Protestant 
Thought), ‘‘ City” and the‘ City of Lon- 
don,’’ Clearing System, Combination in its 
Relation to Production, Distribution and 
Consumption. In many respects the best 
papers in the number are those on ‘‘ Com- 
panies,’”’ and on the various forms of 
* Competition.” On the whole, we can 
name no work on economic and sociological 
subjects which promises to be more useful 
to the English student than this. He will 
be more fortunate than we have been if he 
finds anything in his own language to com- 
pare with it at all. 








The Historical Reference. Book, by Louis 
Heilprin (D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
$3.00), is a useful friend to have at hand, 
and has been since the first edition in 1884. 
The changes required in the new and third 
edition of the present year consist in addi- 
tions to the Biographical Dictionary and in 
bringing the brief notices in the Historical 
tables down to date, with possibly a few oc- 
casional corrections. These changes amount 





serve in these volumes as campaign maps. 


to a good deal in the sum total, but scarce- 
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ly affect the appearance of the book, the 

ng not at all. The notices are so brief 
as to admit a good deal of addition in a few 
words. The general features of the book 
remain uochanged, and comprise a chrono- 
logical table of universal history, a chreno- 
logical dictionary of universal history, and 
a biographical dictionary, with geographic- 
al notes appended, the whole making a 
highly convenient repertory of brief histor- 
ical notes, dates and events, and of biog- 
raphy reduced in the same way to the 
lowest terms. 

We wonder what the editors and manag- 
ers of the Church Unity Society’s new 
magazine, The Church Unity Quarterly, 
are thinking of, and how they expect to 
promote Christian unity by such work 4s 
we have in this No. 1, of Vol. 1— unless 
it is on the method of the anti-Trinitarian 
divine who, when his congregation sank to 
two persons, rejoiced in the indication of 
progress toward unity. The number is 
wholly occupied with Bishop Seymour's 
polemic against the more liberal bishops. 
The man who cried peace when he meant 
war committed no more jugglery oa words 
than the Bishop when he entitled his ser- 
mon The Historic Episcopate. A Contri- 
bution toward Church Unity. We suppose 
the Bishop is terribly in earnest. He talks 
about “‘God thundering from Mt. Sinai, 
and petrifying his voice in the eternal 
rock.” But when we see what it was all 
about there is not a word in it all which has 
any spiritual or ethical significance or 
value whatever, nothing but some eccle- 
siastical mechanics about three orders in 
the ministry. Pooh, pooh, Mr. Bishop! 
The Almighty does not make such a fuss 
about trifles. He leaves that to the Ritual- 
ists and High Churchmen. 


The bound volume of Dr. Newman Hall's 
Divine Brotherhood Jubilee Gatherings, 
1842-1892, may now be obtained of the 
Scribners in this city, who are the Ameri- 
can publishers. ($1.00.) The editivn con- 
tains the remarkable sermon preached by 
Dr. Newman Hall in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at Washington, by invitation of 
the Hon. Speaker Colfax, November 24th, 
1867. 


+ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. BARING-GOULD is engaged in writing 
a history of the Cesars. 





.. The Century will soon print selections 
from the autobiography of the great Italian 
actor, Salvini. 


..A symposium on Civil ServiceReform 
and another on the Tariff and Trade are 
features of the October Forum. 


.. Wolcott Balestier’s posthumous novel, 
“ Benefits Forgot,’ a story of life in Colo- 
rado, will appear in The Century during 
the coming year. 


.. St. Nicholas for October is as enter- 
taining asever. The leading articles, which 
are illustrated, on volcanoes and earth- 
quakes are interesting and instructive. 


.. The Century has sent a man to Eu- 
rope to gather the latest data with regard 
to railway crossings. The magazine is soon 
to have an article on this subject and kin- 
dred topics which relate to ‘‘ Good Roads.” 


--The October Short Stories shows to 
no less advantage than preceding numbers, 
and the evident intention of the editors of 
this magazine to provide its readers with 
clean yet interesting fiction is highly to be 
commended. 


...-Charles L. Webster & Co. have in 
preparation ‘“‘ Under Summer Skies,’’ by 
Clinton Scollard, illustrated by Margaret 
Landers Randolph. Professor Scollard re- 
lates the episodes of a rambling tour 
through Egypt, Palestine, Italy and the 
Alps. 

--One of the telling features of Current 
Literature is its department of Celebrities 
of the Day. The October number contains 
a sketch of George William Curtis by Mr. 
Howells, an estimate of Grover Cleveland 


by Mr. R. W. Gilder, and an Essay on 
Whittier. 


--The North American Review an- 
nounces articles in its forthcoming number 
by Mr. Gladstone, Bishop Doane, of Albany, 
Senator Vest, of Missouri, the President of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, Sur- 
geon-General Waiter Wyman, Mr. Labou- 
chere, Lady Jeune, and the Superintendent 


of the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railway. 


---Thirty-four publishers of Christian 
literature in Germany have formed a 
“ Verein,” and publish an organ, Christ- 
licher Bucherschatz, 22,000 copies of which 
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contain full accounts of German publica- 
tions of a general character which can be 
recommended to Christian readers and 
households. 


...-Thomas Whittaker, of the Bible 
House, this city, has just published the 
sermon preached in Trinity Church on the 
eve of Labor Day, by the Right Reverend 
Hugh Miller Thompson, DD., Bishop of 
Mississippi. Thesermon is entitled ‘Work 
and Pay,” and in view of the many 
erroneous statements published regarding 
it, weare glad that Bishop Thompson has 
prepared a corrected report. 


+> 
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Short Studies in Botany for Children. By 
Harriet C. Cooper. ith Fifty Illustrations. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Early Bibles of America, 


A Chapter in Bibliography. By the Rev- 
JOHN WriGut, D.D. Illustrated with 
fac-similes of old title-pages. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. Large-paper edition 
(limited to one hundred copies), $2.00 

~ net. 


Dr. Wright’s volume is of considerable historicai 
value, the subject being treated biographically as 
well as bibliographically. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 

















MACMILLAN &C€0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready. A New Work by Canon Bernard. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF 
CHRIST. 

Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, 
Chapters XIII. to XVII. inclusive. By 


T. D. BERNARD, Canon of Wells. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH 


OF RELIGION. 

Being a course of Lectures delivered before 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J. By the Rev. S. H. KELLOGG, 
D.D., Toronto, Canada, author of “ The 
Light of Asia and the Light of the 
World.” “A Grammar of the Hindi 
Language and Dialects,’ etc. 12mo, 
Cloth. Just Ready. 





Now Ready, a New Book by Dr. DuBose, 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM PorRCHER Du BosE, M.A., 
S.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of theSouth 12mo, $1.50. 


“. .. The Church owes a deep debt of zit the Ni to 
ght the New 


readers to more honest and t' 

meaning of salvation, whilst its original and fresh 
treatment of certain aspects of t theological 
mysteries will stimulate thought. The style and ex- 
pression also are alike admirable.”’"—Churchman. 





Just Published, 8vo, 554 pages, $3.75. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, A.D. 1-600. 

By the late Dr. WILHELM MOELLER, Ordi- 
narius of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. Translated from the 
German by ANDREW RUTHERFORD, B.D. 
8vo. $3.75. 





Vol. 1. Now Ready. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 
HISTORY OF THE NEW 
WORLD CALLED AMERICA. 


By EpwArRp JOHN PAYNE, Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. Uniform with 
Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth ”’ 
and Jephson’s “Platform.” 2 vols., 
12mo. Vol. I., $3.00. 

Leads the student in a novel direction. 


The elucidation of the subject surpasses in thorough- 
ness ey apyihing of the kind we have ever 





“A Notable Novel.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CALMIRE. 
Second Edition, revised. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“It isa powerful piece of fiction ; the 
in many respects, 
ent decade. 

“This novel has that charm of blended romance 
and realism, that captivating verisimilitude and that 
nameless wer to haunt one with its shame-tinged 
sorrow and happiness which testify unmistakably of 
genius.” a N. Y. 


‘MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


atest novel, 
at has appeared within the pres- 





D. Appleton & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Man and the Glacial Period. 


By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Oberlin College ; author of 
“The Ice Age iz North America,” 
“Logic of Christian Evidence,” etc. 
No. 69, International Scientific Series. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Of Prof. Wright's “Ice Age in North America” the 
Independent says: “The author has seen with his 
own eyes the most important phenomena of the Ice 
age on this continent from Maine to Alaska. In the 
work itself, elementary description is combined with 
broad, scientitic, and philosophic method. without 
ab ing for a tthe purely scientific char- 
acter. Prof. Wright has contrived to give the whole 
a philosophical direction which lends interest and in- 
spiration to it.” 


In Old St. Stephen’s. 


By JEANIE DRAKE. No. 102, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The author presents a fascinating sketch of the 
life of an old family in South Carolina in the early 
part of the century. General Lafayette and Cal- 
houn are among the characters introduced in this 
book, which presents a series of fresh and most in- 
teresting pictures of phasesof life, customs, society, 
and incidents in South Carolina which have the 
charm of freshness and constant human interest. 
The story is told forcibly and vividly, and holds the 
reader’s attention and sympathy. 


The Moral Instruction of 
Children. 


By FELIx ADLER. A new volume in the 
International Education Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


This book contains the lectures delivered by Dr. 
Adler in the School of Applied Ethics, during its first. 
session in 1891, at Plymouth, Mass. A few of the 
lectures have been condensed, but most of them are 
published substantially as delivered. Moral educa- 
tion is everywhere acknowledged to be the most im- 
portant part of all education, and the publishers are 
glad to offer a book so full of helpful suggestions to 
teachers and parents. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


Our Birthdays Towards 
Sunset : Seventy-One to 


One Hundred. 


By Rey. A. C. THompson, D.D. 
Parti cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 








12mo, 


e Rev. A. C. La D.D., senior pastor of the 
gh Gea Se hurch. Roxbury, Mass.. who 
has recently celebrated his eightieth birthday and the 

f his ordination, has commem- 


gs e age of seventy-one 
toahundred. They are delightfully written, Lal = 
cheerful humor, sweet c wh 
couragement. Tilustrative anec .--% are told of wae 
famous people who outlived the 
allotted age of threescore years and ten, and most 
cheerful deductions are drawn for the benefit of those 
who are approaching a similar persed of life. Itisan 
admirable k to present to friends of advancin 

roses - a birthday Wrift—inspiring. comfortiug ‘and 

elpful. - 


T. Y¥. CROWELL &CO., 
46 East i4th Street, New York. 
100 Purchase Street, Boston. 
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Do you need a magazine 
for the children? 


“ST. NICHOLAS,” edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, is 
universally considered ‘‘the best of children’s magazines.” 


Try the October 
NICHOLAS.” 


It contains articles on ‘‘Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” ‘‘How Columbus 
Reckoned,” ‘‘Learning to be Weather-Propbets,” etc., etc., and not a few 
It is a good sample of what ibe coming volume is to be, 
beginning in November, the contributors to ~— will include: 


W. 0. Stoddar owa 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


Hi rd Pyle, 
Col. R. M. Johnston, 
John Burroughs, 


Cc 
Edith M. Thomas, on 
uglas Wiggin, Mary Mapes Dodge 


The October St. Nicholas is for sale everywhere, price a5 cents. A year's subscription costs $3.00. 


Published by THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 











are issued every two or three months, and 





2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tue Inperenpent who would like to have a specime” 

| copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 
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S Dr. Smyth’s volume aims to give a scientific 
Zz ETHICS and complete account of the ethics of the Christian 
. a and life. 
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It fills a gap in English 





A By Newman Smyth, D.D. ethical literature, and is a worthy successor of Prof. 2 i] 
{international Theol. Library. Driver's “ Literature of the Old Testament,” the 2 
\\ - Ce. Sve. $ nay remarkably successful initial volume in this new \ 
ye? patie td Library. = 
Ee 
) SPANISH CITIES. Dr. Stoddard, whose ‘ Across Russia” is now §&& 
At 6oWITH GLIMPSES OF GiB- i” its sixth edition, describes in the present volume 
WY; RALTAR AND TANGIER. the Spanish cathedrals and palaces, and their art : 
S: By C. A. Stoddard, D.D. treasures, the charmingly varied scenery of town ¢ 
= Editor of ‘N.Y. Observer.” and country, the characteristic street life, the = 
2 national sports, and fétes, etc., etc. , enriching his 2F 
, 18 pater ory es narrative with a pleasant flow of personalincident. = 
, 3} 
if 7 
a 
SOUTH SEA IDYLS. In an Introductory Note, Mr. Howells charac- 4g 
terizes these sketches as ‘the lightest, sweetest, — 
By ©. W. Stoddard. wildest, freshest things that ever were written = 
Revised edition from new about the life of that summer ocean. One does =M 
plates. these things but once if he ever doesthem, but <9 
12mo, $1.50. you have done them once for all.” | 
)) 
THE DUCHESS A new volume in the ‘‘Famous Women of the YY 
OF BERRY ve — ” series, the first of three relating K( 
the career of the fascinating Duchess of Berr | 
THE COURT g Y, By 
AND LOUIS se ning - the central figure of the Court of the Restoration WU 
from her marriage to her exile. This volume deals »)) 
From the French of Imbert with the events of the reign of Louis XVIII., Z 





de Saint-Amand. 


With portrait, 12mo, $1.25. Charles X 
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Cassell Publishing Company 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Woo- 

ing O’t,” ‘Which Shall it Be?” etc., 
etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00, 

“A capital story, possessing all the charm of the 


author’s manner, and well worthy to _ with her 
earlier masterpiece, “The Wooing O’t 


By WILLIAM Le QUEUX. 
STRANGE TALES OF A 
NIHILIST. 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, author of “ Guilty 
Bonds,” ‘‘ The Member for Hades,” ‘A 
Phantom Wife,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


By BERTRAND MILFORD. 
"TWEEN SNOW AND FIRE. 


A Tale of the last Kaffir War. By BER 
TRAND MILFoRD, author of *‘ A Romance 
of the Cape Frontier,” ‘“‘The Weird of 
Deadly Hollow,” etc., ete. 1 vol.,12mo, 
cloth, $1.0); paper, 50 cents. 

By EDWARD E. HALE. 


EAST AND WEST. 


A Story of New-born Ohio. By EDWARD 
EVERETT HALE, author of “The Man 
Without a Country,’ ‘“ Ten Times One 
Are Ten,” “‘In His Name,” “Sybil 
Knox,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1.00. 


“Charm of imagination, bounty - description, 
study of character. *— Brooklyn Citizen. 


THE WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE 
IN QUIET WATERS. 


By AN IDLE EXILE, author of “ In Tent and 
Bungalow,” “Indian Idyls,’’ etc., etc 
1 vol., unique cloth binding, 50 cents. 
The “ Unknown” Library. 


“The ‘ Idle Exile’ will increase her friends by this 
littletale, which all should read.’’— Boston Times. 




















FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS 
HEKBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway,N.¥. 
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BOOKS FOR TAX-PAYERS. 


THE ECONOMY OF HIGH WAGES. 
An inquiry into the comparative meth- 
ods and tbe cost of production in com- 
peting industries in America and in 
Europe. By J. SCHOENHOF, author of 
“Destructive Influence of the Tariff,” 
etc., etc. With a Preface by the Hon. 
THOMAS F. BAYARD, late Secretary of 
State,U.S. A, $1.50. 

“It is a very instructive treatise, enabling the 

reader to estimate how much truthfulness he may 

expect from the advocates of protection, and also in- 
forming him as to the actual condition of European 
and American artisans. Mr. Schoenhof’s book is one 
of the means of education and enlightenment of 
which the American workingman should not neglect 
to avail er how litical economist will per- 

ceive its value a glance, and the oe! will 
study it with RFA, Boston Herald 

TAXATION AND WORK. A series of 

Treatises on the Tariff. and the Cur- 
rency. By EDWARD ATKINSON, author 
of ‘‘ The Industrial Progress of the Na- 
tion,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. e 


THE FARMERS’ TARIFF MANUAL. 
By D. STRANGE. (Questions of the Day 
Series, No. 72.) 8vo, $1.25. . 


THE TARIFF HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By F. W. Taus- 
sic. New edition, revised, enlarged, 
and brought down to date. (Questions 
of the Day Series, No. 47.) 8vo, $1.25. 

“The value of Professor Taussig’s book is that its 
— lusions are founded on a careful study of a wide 
pe, hy — our whole national history.” 
*,* Noteson New Books, Vol. II, No. Il, 
list of Fall Announcements, and list of 
books on Taxation, Silver, and other Eco- 
nomic Questions sent on applicativn. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


“THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME FOR IN- 
75 Madison 











TEMPERATE MEN,” 11 M Avenue, corner 

ith en addicted to alcoho! ium, mor- 

e, cocoaine, and other bn wi ere find a 
stian Home especially provided for their trea’ 
rates of ., send for report. Jus’ 

publizhed, a narrative of ten ’ successful labors 

Sent by mail f cents. Addrare 


CHaS. A. BUNTING. Manager. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who 
would iike to have a specimen copy of the vaper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 








8. LONG & CO. 1013 


Every one should read this iteia book aintaoeen, 


us on a postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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The Munson Typewriter. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


euch—Light and 
% ght an 


Cc. 
Weightwi t ne on t 


Alignmen ~ Perfect 
and Perma 


Type-Wheel: m Steel 





me ay > 
fect. lly casi ted to Sermonizing, Briefing, 
and Professional use eeenerally. 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER 00., 


162 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MUSIC. 


[ EARNING 
IANO. 


LATEST AND BEST METHODS. 
RIOHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 


Over 500,000 copies sold. Price, American fingering, 
$3.00. Foreign fingering, $3.00. 


MASON'’S PIANOFORTE TECHNIOS, 


The embodiment of the eminent author’s progress- 
ive ideas with regard to TOUCH, TECHNIQUE, LE- 
GATO PLAYING, STACCATO, ACCENTUATION, 
etc. With valuable chapters on MENTAL DISCI- 
PLINE, or the MIND IN PLAYING, RHYTHM, 
VELOCITY, etc. The best work published for teach- 
ers and advanced students. Price, $2.50. 


MASON & HOADLEY’S SYSTEM FOR 
BEGINNERS, 


With either American or Foreign fingering Price, 
American fingering, $3.00. Foreign fingering, $3.00. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METAOD. 


In three parts; price each, $1.50; complete, $3.00; 
Two editions, American and Foreign fingering. 


PETER’S ECLEOTIO PIANO. 
Over 3 0,000 copies sold; price, $3.00. 
BELLAK’S ANALYTIOAL METHOD. 
Price in paper, 75 cents; in boards, $1.00. 
WINNER'S EUREKA METHOD. 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 
positions. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1.00. 
Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
158-163 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H: DITSON & 00. J. E. DITSON & 00. 
867 Broadway, N.Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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»SUNDAY 
CARNERED CEMS 


‘ a. a H. R. PALMER.— 

superb collection of new and standard Sunda: 

School Songs and Hymne, representing ne zarly 200 00 
Hymn Writers and 100 Composers. Contains the 
celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Palmer’s 
name famous wherever the English language is spok- 
en. 192 pages of choice words and music, clearly and 
legibly printed, and handsomely bound in boards, 
Price 35 cents postpaid. 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 
For LITTLE SINGERS, , .27- 


—eee! J. R. Murray. 
A new and most appropriate collection of songs for 
the Primary Department of the Sunday School. New 
and standard words and music. The Editor has the 
happy faculty of writing songs that please the child- 
ren,and shows to the best advantage in this. his latest 
work in that esses. 160 pp. bound in boards. 


Price iI RLEA 

SHOR EADERS: * Send 10 ets. for sample of Mu- 

Si Ruel containing new anthems each month, 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co.. The John Church 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New Y¥ 
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EDUCATION. 
AN AGENCY fiitemce Trlrmeraetes 


erely 
of meies and 
Euroa nen TAA T crt Recon 
teacher an en 
you, that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 


Norwalk, Conn. 20th ag Primary, intermediate 
and college paratory courses. Careful attention 
to morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, 
incandescent light. gymnasium, Circulars. 


CHAPPAQUA prornsals INSTITUTE, 
Chap ppaaua, - ¥. Amoi e hills, thirty-two 
miles Booeatn oe Soneal for Boys 
and Girls, Send for Catalogue for Fi8g-"93. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Worces! 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for College 
or Scientific ool. Send for Catalogue. 


S$ $.f D. DOREMUS’ 
nowt iS! an 


OOL FOR_GIRUS 
Removed to 735 Madison Ave., New York. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 


9 East 49th St., N. Y. 


Building large and well lighted. Primary for 
— = ch apse G en under competent in- 








t pupils received into princi- 
8 family. ¢ Circulars on application. Re-opens 
ptembe 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
142 WEST 23RD STREET. 


Founded 1874. Incorporated by Act of Legislature, 
1884. All seenches of music taught, as a science and 
as an art, from the beginning to the highest artistic 


perfection. 
UNRIVALLED FREE ADVANTAGES. 
poems and fully appointed s tage for practice. 


i degrees in music and kindred arts 
gran i: particulars rs address. 
. EBERHARD, 5. Director. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Unexcelled advantages for college graduates. 
Twelve resident professors. Curriculum largely 
elective. Library of 60,000 volumes. 59th Year opens 
October 5th, 1892. Send for Annual Register. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ASHLEY HALL, Montvale, Mass. 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Y HALL | BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Home and College-pre tory Schoo for Young 
Ladies. Btablished 1861. 
Mrs. J.ALLEN MAXWELL. Principal, Bridgetown 


Mount Holly(N.J.) Academy fur Boys, Health- 
ful, helpful, ae Education with formation of 
cha haracter. C es. (Summer Session.) Fall opens 
Sept. 13th. — . J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN Fox. WwoME N 




















ECTURA EPARTMENT. Catalogue free. For 
further sntormenen on apply to —= ELLEN J. Pon, 
Secretary, 200 W 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
MR. and MRS. WM. D. CABELL Principals. _ 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


courses require four years | of pre eration. with 

ett Greek or mocern langu hirty profess- 
ors. 150 courses of study. Two-t irds of the studies 
elective after Freshman year. Unusual)y extended 
n, lish, os eet gg and 
emica. 








courses in Pallosoph 


Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN ‘AOADEMY 


Graduates s easily into leading colleges. Stand- 
ards in English, French, German, as recommended 
by commission ‘of New England ‘colleges. Sixteen 
salaried instructors, representing six colleges. Gym- 
nasium, literary societies, college library open to all. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 7° 
ae a SHORTHAND 


A emma school affording complets 
mA Tt. oy my ye Also Le ay and German. 
au enrollment 
Fall te! tye Monday. t — 5th, 1892. 
ppltontion blanks now ready. Early enrollmen 
ry. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce 
. Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 
Garnegie’s re oarkable address on practical educatioa 

tall or addre’ a, 


My Pp,acu, Ph. D., Principal and Founder 
necord Building, 47-418 Chestnut St, hia, Pa 
ROSWELL HOME scHodL, 

PEEKSKILL, 
Boys under twelve. Kindness aol training. Health- 
fal Tocation. Send for circular. 
ANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. _ 


miss rH Af 8 FAMILY AOARDING S SCHOOL. 


e RY 

















THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
FOR EVANGELISTIO SERVICE 
SUNDAY SOHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING, 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 
400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 2:2c. ea. by Mail. 
The John Oburch Co., | The Biglow & Main Co., 
74 West 4th St. Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th ft , New York. 


assar entrance by Yertific ate. 
eee Wetuin , Sept. 14th. 
soak B P\cademny St., oughkeepsie, N.Y. 

The Thirty- 


UNIVERSITY tccuve: 
LAW SCHOOL iii. ° 


fore kt LL.B.; also (for graduate course) LL.M 
“LL.D. ,Dean and Senior Professor. ie ata- 


eae nes showin reorganized faculty, address PROF. 
RU: See on on Building, or 120 


Broadway, N New Yor 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE 322% 


Three Full Courses of ¢ Bway. Location beautiful and 

healthful. fn Septempe with es ee. 

Session begins m ber Send for Catalog 
rs FRISBEE, D.D., President. 











FISS JANOS." 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
fO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 








5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.¥,. 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENN. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 


br: Lig’ bast lace to study engineering and metal- 
la ttabu h.” For pectus write Prof. 
DA TEL CARHA T, M.C.E., Dean, Allegheny, Pa. _ 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Term opens September 29h. For catalogues or in- 
formation address, 








PROF. "GEORGE B. STEVENS, Sec’y. 
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HOW TO KEEP UP WITH EVENTS AND IDEAS. 


Why not Subscribe to 1200 Papers and Periodicals at Once? 





They are catalogued every week in the WEEKLY BULLETIN, of which a facsimile % size of the front 
page of to-day’s edition here appears. 


Che Weekly Bulletin 


Of Newspaper: and Periodical Literature’ 


“ Though index-learning, turns no student pale. it holds the eel of science by the tail.”— Pops. 
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The Weekly Bulletin 4 aa and Periodical a describes itself so explicitly by its title 
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novel fey of arioee as a guide or index to alo other journa 

ugh its ocy the scientist, the inventor, the artist, the litterateur, the professional man, the me- 

chanic.t the merchant, the general reader, can place themselves in touch with everything that is said and 
done in Loa oe — thinking world. 
rer eran . no one seeking culture, can do without it. 
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See what ges say: 

REv. Dr. WM. C NSLOW. » Reston “ THE BULLETIN is now my most indispensable weekly journal.” 

EDWIN RALPH Dessane, Mani g Baitor Texas Siftings.—"* Please accept my congratulations upon the 
cangmenes of THE BULLETIN and the  iiea 
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i received. I have been waiting for it for years, and have ma less attempts to s supply the need. 
iving in the country, I can only see the magazines I buy, and they Ht. — few. I thought i h ound what 

I wanted in Book Chat, which ave the articles of the magazines; but when I came to send for the one con- 
, there was invariably some trouble. ‘They did not keep it.’ ‘It was gone.’ 
*And so could I,and socould cny man.’ And between the delay and the ex- 
* Tam waiting to subscribe until I on get apostal note If you could find a place 
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Financial, 


ALTERNATIVES OF THE 
SILVER QUESTION. 


BY HENRY CLEWS, 


THE outworking of the world’s preg- 
nant silver problem is rapidly nearing the 
phase of finality. All nations are agreed 
as to the transcendent importance of the 
question ; and that assent finds a fitting 
expression in the prospective assembling 
cf representatives of the leading govern- 
ments to consider whether any concerted 
means can be devised to stay the drift 
toward the common demonetization of 
the white metal. Nothing short of an in- 
ternational treatment can effectually deal 
with the question ; and if the Conference 
to assemble next month closes without 
devising radical remedial measures, the 
rehabilitation of silver may be abandoned 
as a hopeless case, and a currency revolu- 
tion the world over may prove .to be the 
result. 

Any expedient short of a compact be- 
tween a majority of the leading nations 
to coin upon a common valuation and 
without restriction all silver brought to 
their mints, must fail to accomplish any- 
thing beyond a paltry and transient alle- 
viation of the depreciation of silver bul- 


lion. It would be premature to prophesy, 


in advance of the Conference, whether 
any such radical conclusion will issue 
from its deliberations. It appears, how- 
ever, entirely safe to assume that neither 
England nor Germany will commit itself 
to free coinage; and the chances of any 
hopeful results, therefore, narrow down 
to the possibilities of the old Latin Union 
nations combining with the United States 
and British India to maintain the unre- 
stricted coinage of silver, either on the 
basis of the present valuation of 15} to 1, 
or upon some lower valuation. It would 
not be easy to overestimate the force 
and influence of such a combination ; 
and, considering the extreme gravity of 
the alternative course of allowing silver 
to drift without any regulating force, 
many practical observers are likely to re- 
gard such an expedient as well deserving 
an earnest trial. So deeply, however, has 
confidence in the possible stability of 
silver been shaken, and so impressed are 
European statesmen with the expediency 
of evading all the risks attending silver 
money by putting their respective coun- 
tries upon the exclusive gold basis, that 
there is, perhaps, but little probability that 
& limited international agreement of this 
nature may be realized. 

With so much uncertainty about the 
outcome of the forthcoming Conference, 
it may not be deemed premature to con- 
sider what course should be taken in the 
event of a barren issue of its delibera- 
tions. Few practical financiers would be 
disposed to encourage further tinkering 
and delay. With very good reason it 
would be argued that, if the dangers at- 
tending the present position of silver are 
not sufficient to alarm Europe into under- 
taking its treatment in earnest, it is hope- 
less to dream that the great Powers will 
at some future time come to appreciate 
the necessity for action. The failure of 
the Conference would most probably be 
followed by a further depreciation of sil- 
ver. That debasement might™but too 
easily produce world-wide despair uf the 
metal being retained in use for any func- 
tion beyond that of a subsidiary currency; 
and it is not difficult to foresee what 
would be the result of such a surrender 
of hope; the disposition to discard silver 
would become almost universal. The 
metal that, under wiser counsels, might 
have been restored to co-ordinancy with 
gold, would be thrown upon the market 
while governments, banks and individ- 
uals were shunning it; and what, under 
such circumstances, might be the extent 
of its further depreciation ? 

In such a crisis, the United States 
could have but one safe alternative. To 
continue the coinage of silver would be 
the wildest insanity. Fortunately our. 
stock of the nobler metal is large enough 
to enable us to put our currency system 
upon the simple gold basis; and that 
would be our first and instant duty. Our 


| public convenience might permit, and its 


-adopt the single gold standard. That be- 


place filled by correspondingly augment- 
ed issues of banknotes; but so long as 
our silver was kept in circulation, it should 
be held equal to gold in the payment of 

debts. Any policy short of this would ex- 
pose us to the loss of our gold, and to con- 
sequent drifting into an exclusively silver 
currency. For, in the contingency sup- 

posed, every European nation, and most 
probably India also, would seek to protect 
itself by accumulating the yellow metal. 

However impossible it might be to get 
gold enough to put the world at large 

upon the gold basis, yet every nation 
would not the less become a competitor 
for that metal, and all sorts of means 

would be employed to deplete our large 
stock and to control our current produc- 

tion. Moreover, it is never to be forgotten 
that we stand exposed to such a drain be- 
yond all other countries from the circum- 

stance of our immense foreign indebted- 

ness. Probably two billions of our secu- 
rities are held in Great Britain and on the 
Continent; and to allow room for any 
doubt of our ability to pay those obliga- 
tions in gold or its equivalent would be 
te invite a return of -these foreign-held 
stocks and bonds to an extent sufficient to 
transfer to Europe the bulk of our supply 
of gold. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
great gravity of this factor in the situa- 
tion. It is not easy to say what is impos- 
sible in the way of financial disaster when 
the sensitive fears of a large mass of in- 
vestors are aroused. Our past trifling 
with silver—tho but a transient incident 
of debased politics—has proved sufficient 
to bring home some $150,000,000 of securi- 
ties, thereby causing an export of over 
$100,000,000 of gold which otherwise 
would have been kept in the country. 
What, then, might be expected if we 
showed any inclination toward a policy 
that seemed to threaten the payment of 
hundreds of millions of our foreign debts 
in silver instead of gold? In view of this 
danger, it is tothe last degree imperative 
that, in theevent of the failure of the 
Conference to provide for international 
free coinage, the most prompt and posi- 
tive steps should be taken to afford uni- 
versal assurance that the United States 
would discard silver, conserve gold and 


ing done, we could have nothing serious 
to fear from the failure of the Confer- 
ence; but any course short of that would 
invite the most serious forms of financial 
disaster. 

The situation created by the position of 
silver very directly suggests the question 
whether something cannot be done for 
economizing the use of gould in interna- 
tional intercourse. The extensive use of 
that metal in the settlement of foreign 
balances is an anomalous waste of the 
utility of the most potent force of finance. 
It has no justification in necessity ; it is a 
useless relic of a bygone age. The inter- 
nal exchanges of the several nations are 
settled without the intervention of money; 
and why should the same kind of economy 
be impracticable in the adjustment of in- 
ternational balances? The nation that is 
debtor this month is creditor next; and 
we send millions of gold to England to 
pay our debts maturing in September, 
when the same cash may have to be re- 
shipped in October to settle England’s 
debts to the United States. As the whole 
commerce between the two nations is 
conducted by means of credits, why 
should it be difficult to adjust these oscil- 
lating balances of trade through the use 
of a suitable form of credit instrument? 
Gold settlement is so obviously needless, 
so costly, and so deranging to the world’s 
money markets, that the only question to 
be seriously considered is, What form of 
instrument would be best adapted to su- 
persede cash settlements? In other refer- 
ences to this matter I have suggested 
that the leading.governments might issue 
a bond bearing a low rate of interest and 
possessing qualities specifically adapting 
it for international transfer. If it should 
be found impracticable to induce national 
governments to undertake such an ar- 
rangement, or if it were objected that 
political contingencies would make the 
value of a government obligation fluctu- 


stacle to the issue of a suitable credit 
under other entirely safe and feasi- 
ble auspices? Every financial center 
of the world has its clearing house, 
or national bank, or community of 
resourceful bankers, any of which 
contains the raw material from which 
this international currency might be 
formed. In some countries, one of these 
forms of organization might be found most 
available, and in others another. In Eng- 
land, France and Germany it would prob- 
ably be found most feasible to invest the 
respective national banks with the needful 
powers of issue; while in the United 
States, the New York Clearing House 
might be induced to perform the function 
under due authorization. The issuers 
should occupy a status that would en- 
able them to command confidence under 
under all possible contingencies, and 
should be required to deposit unquestion- 
able guaranties against the issues. The 
notes should bear a low rate of interest, 
and be payable on demand upon the 
makers. The issuer would receive cash 
for the notes, which would constitute 
an important banking resource, the use of 
which would enable the issuer to pay the 
interest carried on the notes. This inter- 
est-bearing quality would prevent the 
notes from being immediately sent home 
for redemption ; and thus at all the cen- 
ters of foreign finance there would always 
be an accumulation of this international 
currency issued in the various nations ; 
and that fund would be available in 
lieu of so much gold, for the settlement 
of interstate balances. 

This suggestion may seem to be a digres- 
sion from the larger question represented 
in the caption of these remarks ; and yet, 
regarded as a possible means of alleviat- 
ting the dangers incident to the silver 
situation, and as an expedient for conserv- 
ing the use of gold in the possible event of 
the further demonetization of silver, it 
seems to me to claim the importance of 
being a subsidiary branch of the broader 
problem. 

NEw YORK, September, 1892. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE cholera fright has spent its force, 
and trade is slowly resuming its natural 
course. Western buyers, encouraged by 
the sensational journalism of New York, 
used this scare for its full value as a 
means of discrimination against this city. 
Threats to cancel orders or to transfer 
purchases to other markets were frequent 
with nearly every house having large in- 
terior trade, costing this city losses in 
trade which cannot now be regained. 
For this our merchants had largely to 
thank the sensational newspapers, which 
sought to unsettle rather than promote 
confidence. Such pretexts, however, were 
quickly silenced by the visitation of a 
committee of prominent. retailers and 
large advertisers to the offices of the big 
city dailies, whose managers were soon 
convinced of the injury that their thirst 
for sensationalism was doing ; especially 
when the information was accompanied 
by intimations that unless this source of 
disturbance was checked the large retailers 
would combine to suspend their adver- 
tising patronage. Cholera was thus very 
quickly treated upon its merits and as an 
ordinary occurrence, much to the relief of 
the community at large. The quietness 
of trade, however, was illustrated by the 
small clearings Jast week. In New York 
there was a shrinkage of nearly 30¢ com- 
pared with the same week last year. 
Speculation was dull, and legitimate trade 
was equally so. There is, however, no 
reason for discouragement. General 
trade is sound in condition, and collec- 
tions are exceptionally good. Crops are 
moving more freely, and the larger de- 
mand for money indicates revival. In 
the South business is quiet, the cotton 
movement not yet being active. At the 
West the situation is more promising than 
elsewhere. Politics has much less harm- 
ful influence than usual. A Presidential 
campaign which affected business less 
than the present one can hardly be 
recalled. This is probably because no 
one anticipates any important change in 








is the chief question among business 
men, Silver attracts little attention, for 
the time being, at least. 


In the Cotton Exchange there was con- 

siderable excitement. Cotton developed 

a buoyant tone, based upon small receipts 

of new crop and liberal buying by Liver- 

pool and Manchester. Trausactions in 

futures nearly reached 300,000 bales on 

several days, while spot cotton advanced 

from 74@7ic. The statistical position of 

cotton lacks sirength ; Liverpool holding 

464,000 bales more than a year ago, while 

the total visible supply figures at 2,578,000 

bales against 1,881,000 In 1891. Believers 

in the advance evidently place much re- 

liance upon a lessened crop this year, some 

estimates placing the shrinkage at 2,000,- 

000 bales. In view of the large stocks 

carried over, visible and invisible, and the 

decreasing demand in Europe, there is lit- 

tle present likelihood of any scarcity in cot- 

ton, howsoever welcome better prices for 

cotton may be tothe grower. Wheat reacted 

nearly ic. after previous depression. Re- 
ceipts at primary points were 8,679,000 
bushels for the week against 8,584,000 in 
1891; the total on passage to foreign ports 
being 23,488,000 bushels compared with 
36,632,000 last year. The visible sup- 
ply of wheat is about 41,000,000 busb- 
els compared with 24,500,000 a year 
ago. The corn crop is ripening slowly, 
but favorably, a large portion now 
being beyond danger from frost. 
The result is prices fell nearly 2c. The 
receipts at primary points for the week, 
were 2,705,000 bushels against 3,448,000 
last year ; the visible supply being 9,795,- 
000 bushels compared with 9.250,000 a 
year ago. Flour strengthened somewhat 
in sympathy with wheat. Speculation in 
coffee was active ; strong cables and les- 
sened receipts at primary points causing 
an advance in Rio No. 7 from 15} to 15c. 
Sugar is firm owing to the strength of 
raws and the ability of the Trust, assisted 
by wholesale grocers’ associations, to 
maintain values. The demand for canned 
goods was larger. Pork and lard were 
firmer. Tin was lower at 20.20c. for 
straights. Turpentine declined to 283@29ic. 
Copper was largely dealt in at 11}c., and 
lead slow at 4.10c. 


Trade in dry goods was somewhat les- 
sened by observance of the Hebrew New 
Year with an important class of buyers. 
Many staple and seasonable cotton and 
dress fabrics are under control of large 
advance orders, which adds to the general 
quiet. Nevertheless this branch of trade 
is in generally good shape; better in fact 
than for many years at this period. Many 
cotton mills and several woolen mills have 
their products heavily sold ahead, prices 
also being more satisfactory than a year 
ago. More activity is auticipated after 
the Hebrew holidays and the Columbus 
ceremonies. Print cloths continue firm 
at 3ic. for 64x64s.; the stock on hand being 
nil. compared with 568,000 pieces this 
time in 1892. Our export trade in cottons 
is not very active owing chiefly to the ex- 
cellent home demand, yet, for Pan-Amer- 
ican States some fair export orders have 
been placed. The demand from China re- 
mains restricted. The shipments from 
New York and Boston, the chief points of 
departure, since January Ist, are given 
below. They do not include exports from 
the Pacific coast : 


Packages. Valued at. 

MIL. veces ccebesings $8,258,148 since Jan. 1, 1892 
ccs sc cccccesidece 10,377,268 same time in 1891 
PE cen csncceses 7,822,262 “ “1890 
144,807.......... a te 8,063,216 “ “1889 
BOR we sesves sanecivs 8,580,789 “ 1888 
Pes Soksicvdsevence 8,991,806 * en 


Here are a few comparisons relating 
to cotton goods which are certainly inter- 
esting ; 

1802. 1891. 1890. 


Middling cotton........ Ti4c. 834c. 1036c. 
Standard sheeting...... Blgc. Te. Tc. 


Print cloths, 64x64...... Bc. 3c. 3.28c. 


The old saying about “ an ill wind blow- 
ing nobody good” was recalled by the 
action of paper manufacturers in sudden- 
ly advancing the price of writing paper 
about two cents a pound. Cholera was 
the cause, or pretext. There is a short- 
age of rags,domestic and foreign, owing to 
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of 15% in value. Certain sorts of imported 
pulp have also advanced in sympathy 
with the rise in bleaching chemicals, pro- 
duced in England and controlled by a 
trust there which is exacting top prices. 
Chloride of lime, used in bleaching, has 
also risen from 2jc. to 6 and 10c. 
per pound because of the demand for dis- 
infectants. As examples of the rise in 
rags, No. 1, whites advanced from 3c. per 
pound to 4}c,; ‘‘seconds” from 1c. per 
pound to 3}c.; and “‘ thirds” from 2ic. per 
pound to 8c. The average advance in rags 
has been nearly 307; but when quarantine 
regulations relax present accumulations 
will be brought forward. The managers 
of fine writing papers will shut down for 
two weeks in October, and the prices of 
newspapers are not likely to be much 
affected. 

Reports about the iron trade are less 
discouraging. Southern furnaces ad- 
vanced their prices 25c. per ton, thus im- 
parting a firmer tone to all foundry and 
forge descriptions in spite of continued 
small demand. The reduced output of 
August also tended to improve matters. 
A good business was done in finished iron 
and steel, particularly structural shapes ; 
but the demand for railroad material is as 
conspicuously small. No. IX Northern 
pig iron is quoted at $14.50@15.00 and 
No. 1 Southern, $13.50@14.00. Many 
furnaces are only waiting for a favorable 
turn in the market to start into blast, the 
only drawback being excessive stocks in 
various parts of the country. Compared 
with last year, prices are as follows : 


September, 
1891, 1892. 
Lada BO: Fi cis varacstiane $16 00@16 50 $14 50@14 75 
Local No. 2......ssse000e 15 00@15 25 18 50@14 00 
Southern No. 2.......... 15 00@15 25 13 35@13 85 
Southern No. 3.......... 14 50@15 00 13 00@13 25 


Southern No.2 soft..... 14 @14 75 12 85@13 10 
Southern No. 1 soft..... 15 00@15 25 13 35@18 85 


Cbsek: OAs sensi oivainsk 831 50@33 00 31 00@32 50 
Cut steel nails........... $1 65 $1 6246 
Wine Bless hic dvccaseve 200 1 70 
Barb wire, painted...... 2 80 2% 
Barb wire, galvanized... 3 30 270 


According to the best authorities the 
coal trade is in splendid condition for an 
active fall and winter business. Produc- 
tion has been regulated more closely in 
accord with requirements, and tidewater 
stocks decrease slowly ; while at interior 
points they have been enlarged to meet the 
falldemand. The amount of Eastern an- 
thracite mined thus far this year has been 
27,687,000 tons compared with 26,234,000 
tons same time last year; a result which 
is certainly satisfactory to the producers 
and carriers of coal, but not to the con- 
sumers who since the Reading combina- 
tion have had no alternative but to pay 
the largely increased prices demanded. 
Thus far nothing further has been heard 
of another advance October ist. Not a 
few of the coal managers are considerate 
enough to think a further rise at this 
time bad policy. 


The complete August returns of foreign 
commerce were not wholly satisfactory. 
The imports of merchandise for the month 
were $77,196,000, and exports $64,843,000, 
leaving an adverse balance of $12,353,000 
compared with a favorable balance, last 
year, of $6,733,000. During the month 
exports showed a decline of $7,800,000 
compared with 1891, and imports an in- 
crease of $11,200,000. The decrease in 
exports was confined to breadstuffs, af- 
fording satisfactory indication of a con- 
tinued demand for American products. 
The active demand for imports is also 
encouraging, as it confirms the reports 
of honie prosperity. The adverse balance 
of trade, however, has its unpleasant side ; 
particularly as it is likely to continue, in 
view of the probably smaller foreign de- 
mand this season for our wheat and 
cotton. For the time being gold exports 
have been checked ; and it is stated that 
the Austrian currency loans will probably 
be deferred until 1898. This change in 
the course of international trade must 
have an important bearing on the future 
movement of gold, rendering the repeal 
of existing silver laws all the more im- 
perative, The prospect of any relief from 
the International Silver Conference be- 
comes less and less, Mr, Gladstone show- 
ing little interest in the subject, being 
unlikely to favor any movement that will 
weaken the single standard system, 





Stocks were unsettled by unfavorable 
rumors concerning Northern Pacific and 
Reading, apart from which there was 
little of interest. Speculation is stagnant ; 
the public refuse to buy, and the large 
bulls show signs of weariness ; herice, the 
professionals had the market quite to 
themselves. The lower level of prices has 
given renewed confidence to some opera- 
tors for the rise; the decline in foreign 
exchange and better reports from London 
also aiding the restoration of confidence. 
Altho railroad earnings do not make large 
gains in percentages, as compared 
with the heavy returns of last year, 
still the results are with exceptions satis- 
factory. In the second week of Septem- 
ber 67 roads earned nearly 3¢ more last 
year, and a like rate of increase on 81 
roads during the first week. The most 
important losses were upon Northern 
Pacific and -everal of the Southwestern 
lines. The Grangers are still doing well. 
Considering that Clearing House returns 
showed a decline of 8¢ in the second week, 
these results are not poor. 





Money was moderately active and 
steady, call loans on stocks ruling 334, 
with 2}@44 the extreme rates. Time 
money is plentiful and in fair request at 
43¢ for 60 to 90 days and 5¢ for 4 months. 
For commercial paper the demand is bet- 
ter from out of town, prime double names 
being quoted at 5@54 for 60 days and 4 
months. The currency movement was 
against this center, the banks having lost 
about $1,100,000 through the interior de- 
mands. These shipments were chiefly to 
cotton districts in the South, the Western 
inquiry having abated. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Sept. 24. Sept.17. Differences. 
Loan . .......000 $466,657,700 $475,311,500 Dec.$8,653,800 
Specie. .......c006 73,443,000 75,711,900 Dec. 2,268,900 
Legal tenders... 51,738,800 52,126,900 Dec. 388,100 
Deposits.......... 480,522,900 491,836,900 Dec. 11,314,000 


5,603,600 Inc, 41,600 

The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie..........0+ $73,443,000 $75,711,900 Dec. $2,268,900 
Legal tenders... 51,738,800 52,126,900 Dec. 388,100 

Total reserve. . $125,181,800 $127,838,800 Dec. $2,657,000 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 120,130,725 122,959,225 Dec. 2,828,500 
Excess of re- 

serve above 





5,051,975 4,879,575 Inc. 171,500 
Excess of reserve Sept. 26, 1891..........+--2+-0+ 4,008,125 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending Sept. 24........... $66,939,133 44 
Clearings week ending Sept. 17...... .... 687,668,185 97 
Balances week ending Sept. 24............ 29,939,195 79 


Balances week ending Sept. 17........... 33,341,790 73 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 








Bid. Bid 
DMABIAR. «0000000000008 210 Market & Fulton..... 225 
Am. = Resatawe 158 le dackedooes 
WAY «sss eee essa Mechanics’ & Trad’s. 180 
Butchers = Drover. 185 
Central National..... 137 
National. 450 
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Greenwich......,..... Seventh National 
Hanover ..........-+ Lea’ 
m es an 600 |Sta' 


peabee shen seteke 130 
Leather peheves.. 240 
Lincoln N 
Manhattan 








ececcece 410 Unived "Beates Na: ‘hana 2 
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UNITED STATES BONDS, 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was steady but 
dull, 

Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as 
follows: 


NINES ethane y 28 Gs eudb sind: abip deceds cnn ceved ese 4.854 
SE taMibei alist cipecaieiereséanedidersiecescase 4.8634 
ns ccd nes dic ape vigronds sae sepesagevt 4.87 
ERE vi tsvckgdiseecoscosetiss ovctap 4.8436-94 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing nn pee 1892, were as follows: 


we | tae rs & ie etal A244 

Mercantile........... 

oe 26 Oriental... .......... . 339 
Produce Exchange.. 1324¢ 





Last 


Bid. Asked. Sales. 
d. B. Claflin Company............. 108 wi 
do. do. Ist pfd.........sse000- % 100 oe 
do. dO, 24 DEAL... ..-.eeeceeee 98 wi we 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com........ .. 43 50 
do. GO. PEA... ccccceer -% 98 v 
Proctor & Gamble com ............ «- “ ” 
do. WE Bic ccecocsangees 1 
do, do. Ist mtge. 6s....106 
GO, GO. PER. ..ccccccee coves liq 120 ée 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 62 63 63 
American Straw Board Co........ Wi 73 176 
Coldelatd Oo. ......cccscscccccccesees 4 % 9434 
New York Biscuit Co,............++ 62 64 62 
Diamond Match Co..........+++ «++ 137 138 1376 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....1124 1184 113 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..It is reported from the State of 
Puebla, Mexico, that rich gold discoveries 
have been made. 


..The stockholders of the wrecked 
National Savings Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have brought suit against the trustees to 
test their liability for the loss caused by 
the defalcation of the cashier and his ac- 
complices. 


..It is said that a new pipe line for 
crude petroleum will be completed by 
November 1st from the McDonald oil field 
to Marcus Hook, near Philadelphia. It 
will be a formidable competitor of the 
Standard Oil Company. 


. -The Minneapolis flouring mills have 
beaten all previous records in turning out 
from the crop year of 1892, 9,494,480 bar- 
rels of flour. This is one million barrels 
larger than the output of any previous 


crop year. Of the amount 3,663,975 bar- 
rels were exported. 


.-The Norfolk and Western Railroad 
has completed the Ohio extension of their 
line and now has a direct through route 
from Norfolk, Va., to Columbus, O., a 
distance of 707 miles. By this line the 
port of Norfolk and Southwest Virginia is 
open to the Northwest, the distance from 
Norfolk to Chicago being 1,020 miles. 


..The returns from the great salmon- 
packing regions show that the Columbia 
River, Oregon, canneries packed 448,500 
cases, British Columbia 194,000 cases, and 
a careful estimate of the Alaska canneries 
that the pack will not exceed 400,000 cases, 
making a grand total of 1,042,500 cases, 
which is less than any of the last four 
years. 


. .The whaleback steamer ‘‘ Wetmore,” 
which was built by the American Steel 
Barge Company, at West Superior, in 
1890, and which carried wheat from Du- 
luth to Liverpool and subsequently went 
round the Horn to the North Pacific coast 
has, after a series of unfortunate accidents, 
become a total loss by running on a sand 
spit in Coos Bay, Oregon, September 9th. 
All the crew were saved. She seemed to 
havea penchant for running aground, her 
third and last experience having proved 
too much for her. 


..On the 6th. of October, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., will be held a convention under 
the auspices of the ‘‘ Union for the Im- 


provement of Canals.” The greater effi- 
ciency of the Erie, Oswego and Champlain 
Canals is the desired object. In 1891 one- 
third of all the grain delivered at New 
York came on the canals; and during the 
seven months of navigation for the past 
ob years the total by canal was 286,456,- 

bushels, being 14,666,573 bushels of 
grain more than all the railroads and 
na routes combined brought te New 

ork 


. Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following : 


$2,000 Syracuse, Bing. and N. Y. Rd. Co. Ls, 
wept. 1% Senge, MI Mes Secs cascccccss 


16 shares 1 SE RS sae 

71 shares United States Fire Ins. Co......... 12644 
20 shares Riverdale Park Co............ $2,000 lot 
5 shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co.......... 

82 shares Eighth Ave. Rd. Co.................+ 


th e. Co 255 

$6,000 N. J. Steamboat Co. (People’s Line) 5< 

cons. mort. aah due 1 coupons a 
oa) SC crnn Son caune tht anel-t ose ae 


ss 
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ay 2 yt Government of Holland is en- 
gaged in the work of draining the Zuyder 
Zee by the erection of a dike 26 feet high 
and 25 miles long, extending from the 





north point of North Holland across to the 


Island of Wieringen, and thence across 
the Zee to the nearest point of the oppo- 
site coast of Friesland, a distance of 18 
miles. Heretofore 400 square miles of the 
Zuyder Zee have been reclaimed. The 
drainage of the Haarlem Zee, which was 
begun in 1839 and completed i in 1853, re- 
pe about 70 square miles. The won- 
derful enterprise shown by Holland in re- 
claiming from the sea even 400 square 
miles, all of which is now highly culti- 
vated, won the admiration of the world. 
The present reclamation will cover about 
11,600 square Lessa at an estimated cost 
of $76, 000,000 


..-There has been in process of con- 
struction a railroad in Arizona, upon 
which it is stated work has recently 
been abandoned. It was, perhaps, one 
of the wildest railway schemes recent- 
ly projected, its route being mainl 
through mountains high and precipi- 
tous, deep cafions without accessible 
water, and the heat excessive. It 
was not a railroad which could expect 
business from either terminal or along its 
line. Almost if nota more foolish scheme 
was the talk of building a railroad from 
Denver south following the Grand Cafion 
of Colorado to the Gulf of California. 
The initial surveying party attempted to 

o down the Colorado Cafion, but after a 

oss of one or two of their party, wisely 
conned to return. Nothing further has 
been heard of the projected railroad 
scheme. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 ANB 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 


LETTERS 




















OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


w THERS & CO. 
Bateens. NOE a ETREET. NY. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


95 MILK 8ST., BOSTON, Sept. 22d, 1892. 


INTEREST DUE OCTOBER Ist, 1892,0N SECOND 
MORTGAGE BONDS CLASSES “A” AND “B” of 
this Company, covered by Coupon No, 1 of each issue, 
will be paid on and after that date by the Agencies of 
he Company : 

National Bank of North America, Besten. 

Union Trust Compauy of New York, N. Y. 

Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, London. 


Holders of CERTIFICATES OF THE UNION 
TRUST COMPANY and BARING BROTHERS & 
CO., LD., issued for Income Bonds deposited for con- 
version into SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS, CLASS 
** A,” will receive payment of interest upon presenta~ 
tion of the Certificates at either of the above Agencies 
which payment will there be indicated by endorse- 
ment on such certificates. The new Second Mort- 
gage Bonds, Class “‘ A,” will be ready for de‘ivery in 
exchange for Trust Certificates shortly after October 
Ist, and those delivered for certificates upon which 
October 1st interest has been paid will be Ex-Coupon 
No. 1, 

Interest payment on SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS 
“B” BONDS wil! be made upon full-paid Subscrip- 
tion Receipts, which should be presented at either of 
the Agencies named for such purpose. Announce- 
ment will follow when the new Bonds will be ready 
for delivery. 


J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 
Six per cent. interest paid on time deposits. Invest- 

ments made for customers. gy * a ence —_—- 

Correspondent : Chase Nat. Bank, New York, N. Y. 














First Mortgage Loans! Security per 
| 9% fect. Personal attention given. Hig ighest ref- -% 10 
ences, L. C. Crossman, Salt Lake Ci ty, Utah/” 





A new form of 8 cent. Investment, 


based on irrigat: fruit lands of Colorado. 


Guaranteed by National Bank. For full 
particulars address 
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NEW DULUTH 
HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis 
tion within six amiles of 


aborers. To man 
feborers/fo manutacturing plants free, st = 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 


lst Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


SUPERIOR WATER, 
LIGHT AND POWERCO. 


OF THE 


+ 





City of Superior, Wisconsin. 
AMOUNT ISSUED-81,115,000 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE IN 1909. 


Interest payable semi-annually in May and 
November, 


AT THE 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF N. Y. 


Principal and interest both payable in United 
States Gold Coin of present weight and fineness. 
For the twelve months ending June 30th, 
1892, 
THE NET EARNINGS WERES108,234 44 
THE INTEREST ON THE 
Tiisive. wes See 66,900 00 


SURPLUS FOR YEAR.. .... $41,334 44 


The Company has exclusive right to furnish the 
City of Superior and vicinity with Water, Gas, and 
Electric Light. 

The popuiation of the City is upward of 25,000, and 
is rapidly increasing. 

We have had this property examined by an expert 
from New York, and fidently r the 
bonds as a safe invescment. 

We offer a limited amount of the bonds for sale at 
10% and accrued interest. 


Walston H. Brown & Bros. 


20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


1% to 8% Ne 


Gold mortgages sec y Tacoma inside improved 
ronesty. “Policy a ‘Tite, _intrance, Eastern and 


refere ence solicitec. 
MAYNARD & MA Veany ARD 


Tacoma, Wash. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Real inte Lane aa, 
J. B. TABOUR, 325 Henuepin Avenue. 

ACOMA 1%. isesareont se rete 

wines y ear. L..ts from $100 and acreage from 816 

upw: improved roperty rented now for ao! ed 

gent, esis the inerease Inclty and count. EP 
rae et ly ag farm, irona lands, 
mining properties. Write 2 EB. Russell & Uo-, Tecoma, Wash: 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Rare pa gy for Pussies Beciriog to 
© into the Steck Busines 
One of the finest Sheep Bansies in North Mon- 
tana. Contains over t,uW ac of patented land, 
with 17,000 head of carefully graded stock sheep. Willi 
pay over twenty per cent. on investment. ‘or full 
particulars apply to 


BAKER & COLLETT, 


GREAT FALLS. MONTANA. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


u Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
bash and Colorado lands foreclosed, and 
titles examinea *, th 


iNVESTMENTS 
HARANTEE: ars 
payable fn gold by 


Yi draft. Agence Manic. Sond fot 5 





























Savings Co., Minneapolis, Minn 


Bai ny Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 








DULUTH. 
The completion of the Elevated Street Railwa: 


ites’ ri 

of Union business center of the city, and 
offers the ay to + investor a 
rapid advance in v: An El Railway is n 

building through Fire hy oy of Daineb Hights an and 
will be completed abou: on sale now 
ot See toe eek ceed ih. y at once and 
realize the increase in value which will result on 


completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
maps i ral informa to 
Highland Imprevement Ce., Duluth. Minn. 


DULUTH. .”::%: JOERNS & CO., 


Real Estate & First Mort- 
gage Loans. 


Refer to any bank in City. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
ENVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt ed; securities bearing 6, 7. as 10 and 12 cent. 
tanernae ches fae Gor canes ae arket letter. in 


To noose peal -_ Oommercial Concerns. 
Free Sites. 
Cash Ca: Meal nex te 5 or ae ribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


wages. 
omes sold wor! e able in 12 to 10 
monthly instalments. ee. Om 
For particulars, ad 











dress 


LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: . 


Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 





Joven 


ibane, Highest re references. Address 
dé. HAMILTON, Wash. 





6 CENTS PER $1,000 
Now represents the total | ome eerest st to January 
- 1892, on all M we ery bad 

of ‘thisCompany ~ | its err) a te and on the 


five millions 
Insurance Co. of Har 


for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
‘tford. 





fro 000 dow: let. 
gums from, iene Loans,” sent Mk ad- 
‘ANTHONY LOAN TRUST CO., 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, 
Chas. E. Anthony, Pres. Clifford M. Anthony, V.Pres. 
George W. Curtiss, Sec’y. 





THE COLUnBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGTUwN. 


Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $4,000 


Opened rar business § dg aged Mth, 1891. A 3 per 
“- gw comenee r y 7 $500, 
8 increasing its capita om 
And surplus to.............60..... $3: $88 
Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
per no ye value, 

Ample use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 
aitioual ‘cmael at 10 per cent. per annum, in dis- 
in FEN commercial 
WE Cc te OUR OP A TIONS STRICTLY 

MMERCIAL BUSINESS, 


In the soe we will pay a 4 ned cent. semi-annual 
nce of t ne to surplus 
account. For further iculars, addre: 
HENRY OLIVER, ‘President. 





PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 PER CENT. Interest nteed, First mort- 
Portland Real Estate securities. 
9 PER CENT. Interest School anid City bonds. 
8 TO 10 ba) CENT. interest bearing County 
wi 


~, 
Invermere made for nop resiaenee 94 rrespond 
SE. DAVIS & Cc 
Neo. 201 i -2 Morrison st - Portland, Oregon. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


All 
ini 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPAUY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital. ...... . $600,000 

Surplus and Undivided p rofits.¢137,287 


Offers 6 
— of ist morte 


oonpene of N ‘ork. Amount of issue 
mosuseee” hore permitted by law to invest 
8, etc., are Ww v 
in these bonds. ‘i 
EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 


uu Lote | 
UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANN, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
sseereeess+28500,000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Preteen. ms Sasere 00 


eepesement 
-y RH husetts, 


y offers its Ten 
of $500. 











ae eeeeewene 


Y 

and $1,000.00, fu 

Estate deposited w: They are avery con- 

pang and wn he safe investment, held in great 

ore ts 4 J a will be. given ee ppanrs 
will ven an titers 0! 

aude ie replied to. 4 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 











L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., |: 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Per Ports Mortgages on Improved Chi 
Pro y For Sale at par and accrued interest. 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited. 


TEXAS tere AND, INVESTMENTS 


Hxp erience. 





new. yok City: INDEPENDENT ~~ Christian Un pfen, 
Wwspape k 


Watson & Agents, Ban 
ird National ak. ay 


tional Lockwood National Bank; San 
d: The Scottish-American Mort- 





A new form of 8 cent. Investment, 
based on irrigat fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank, For full 


particulars address 


Twe DELTA GounTy Frurr Lanos Co. . DENVER, Coto. 








S F, JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers. 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. Y. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 








Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exc! 
Superior Facilities for a net 


EDW AnD = awe IN, Asst. Cashier 


RS: 
Arthur elly, [Ebenezer K. a" 
Joseph T. ae gees kelly 


Charles Stern — paries Scribe, Edward ¢ : Bert. 

Edward E. Poor, khill Potts. ‘August Belmont, 

Richard Delafi ‘Francie R. Appleton, John Jacob 
vr. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of ayo w ror a regret not bgvis 
or 40 years ago. To a@ 
the unfortunate ones 





- E. LOVETT & CO. 


BLO cK OF BRICK TENEMENT 


Houses, Coneratly located ropersy, w will be sold 
3 wd hich it will net the pure’ r 7 per 
ous, . ©. ‘convertible into bem | property 
netting a highe crease in 


value. WILLIAM E. LUCAS. D Duluth. Mit Minn. 


1%—CHOICE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, -« = Wash. 


Real Estate and Loans. 
8 per cent. guaranteed, 
Send fer pamphlet. 
M. Le. McMINN,. Duluth, Minn. 
DENVER 
within five miles 
Real Estate (270 re panes 
is cheaper tha= land the —_— ne m the cen- 
= of any city of f 4 and importance : America. 
during _ five years eo madi 














201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


North and South Dakota; de- 
ag LV ettes By a] apenas examined and oon; 


pract sieet “y all eamean Prompt ody given. write 


‘or seminn YX 
OR & WOOD ABD 
920 Guarant wy Loan Building, inneapolis, 
ferences given w fen desired 


AARON B, MEAD. ALBERT L, COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS [2.3580 ESTATE 


carefully made. 
LO ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


-— December 31, 1891, $6,733: ree +4 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1890. 1991. 
$6,335,665.50, $8,443,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. bt FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, \NDEN, Actuary. 


The two most NORGE ans r plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI — ERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ible 

cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN. 
ROME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea. 
of investm —— Ly and which in — 
event “ot ears 
used as CO. 











LEAtEIs ERAL RES ROR A OAN 


to the ty of the full reserve value thereof, 
in accordance with the terms and conditions cf these 
policies. 

GooD AGENTS, desiring desiring to represent . 


the Com. 
pany. are are in’ LJ RA J. 8. GAFFNEY, 8u 
ntendent ef 4 ge rcies at Office. ~~ 





DIVIDEND. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
New York, September Mth, 1892. § 
DIVIDEND NO. 9%. 
VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the Capital Stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three months 
ending September 30th inst., payable at the office of 
the Treasurer on and after the lith day of October 
next to shareholders of record at the close of the 
transfer books on the 20th day of September inst. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 20th inst.,and reopened on 
the morning of October 15th next. 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


og RAS AY COMPANY, 7 BROAD- 
mber 13th, 1392. 








stock of his pie Fast FY Secinved Peyen: le — 
_ office on and after October Ist, 1892. 
er books will be closed on Friday, September 16th, 
= 3o’clock P. M., and reopened on Monday, October 
** at 10 o’clock A 
otice is hereby given th that the transfer books will 
be again closed on J be: 
~ preparatory to the stockholders’ annual meet- 
"to Phe held on ‘Wedn ber 
of ock noon. Transf 
Thursday, November oth, at 10 
W MGWILLIA MS: 4cncurer. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


NOTICE, 


THE FARMERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
Roogand at Oskaloosa, in the State of Iowa, is closing 

its affairs. All note-holders and others, credi tore 

of said association, are therefore hereby notified to 

present the notes and other claims nst the asso- 
ciation for ot payment. mt. J. G. JONES, President. 


Seerrence of an order of Hon. RASTUS 8S. RAN- 
Surrogate of the sy A 4 County t: Led 

Sort” rk, Notice is 0 is hereby Lise iy of 
FFEY, late of the the tity 

New ¥ Yor A he same with vouch- 

wet heey ea co tlie subscribers at their place of trans- 

acting business, the office of John B. AYO, Room 57, 

No. Broadway, in the City = tg York, on or be- 

fore the pnt day ou October n 

















ThE CHATMBERLIN IN INVESTMENT co. 


United States Trust Company, 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Com yisa ah ta depository for moneys paid 
into Court and ts authorized to act as guard. lan, 
or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any vt time and yindeown after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain w itd the e Company. 


Executors, administra’ r trustees of estates. 
lgtoms and benevolent instivations, and individuals, 
ll find this company a con+cnient depository to: 
money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
WILson G, Hunt, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D. Lorp, EDWARD CooPE 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES LOW CHARLES 8, SMITH, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIs J AMES, ALEXANDER BR 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H, MACY, JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING, Wu. D. SLOAN 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, Gustav H. SCHWAB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |FRANK LYMAN, B’kl'yr, 
GEORGE BLIss, EORGE F. V 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, Wm. WALDORF ASTOR. 











READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


It givesus more than ordinary pleasure 
to call the attention of our readers to the 
fact that next week will be published our 
regular yearly Railroad Number and that 
it will surpass in excellence and interest 
any which have preceded it. It will be an 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT well worth read- 
ing by every one. 

With the beginning of the fall and winter 
season we wish to remind our friends that 
if they will kindly send us the names of 
those persons of their acquaintance who, in 
their opinion, would be interested in THE 
INDEPENDENT, we will take great pl<asure 
in sending them copies for inspection. 

The terms of the paper for the year to 
come will be as heretofore; and it will be 
seen from the Club Rates given below that 
a very muceria] saving can be made 
in the cost of subscriptions. A large 
proportion ot our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





One Month........$ = Six months......-.$1 50 
Three months. sooull Nine Months...... 2 2 
four months...... 1 i One VOAT..ccsese oe BW 


CLUB RATES. 


Two vears to one subscriber..........+...00. 500 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............... 700 
Three subscribers one year each............. 70 
Four years to one subscriber.........sss000. 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 850 
Five years to one subscriber..... cocccccccces OO 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 0 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 


of his subscription. upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


- 
a 


EXCURSION DIRECT ae SOUTHERN 
CALIFORN 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB'S 5 California excur- 





oo bo Granqoentinemiel sourner,, Two days are to 
and sight in Chicago, and there will be halts for rest 
- sight-seeing a Hot Springs and 
é. The tickets allow entire freedom while 
— the Pacifi fic Coast, and w returnin: = 
til next summer. Raymond & hitcomb, 31 
Fourteenth Street, New York, will send to any ~ 
dress a book giving full information about the trip. 


POLITICAL GOODS. 


BETWEEN now and the election the adherents of 
both political Fmt must spend much of their en- 
thusiasm in flags, lanterns, 





oesn’t 

do his political duty, and the 
supposed-to-be-reliable members of the 
be kept inline. The accessories of e-, decora- 
U 








solidated Fireworks Company, ot this city, is in the 
field wi 8s of all sorts suitable for the great 
political parties, and they particularly desire that 
orders should be sent in early in order to avoid & 
rush at the last The Fire- 
— Company have been know: us for many 

and are perfectly reputable and straightfor- 
Ward ‘in their dealings. Es 





AN EXCELLENT PIANO. 


THE Emerson Piano Company: of Boston, Mas 
mete LJ are ee. New York, have had a long and 
rience in the manufacture of pianos, 
og oy have ‘at ined an enviable reputation. These 


a —, ke a D4 but once in a Iffet ime, and it is, 
rtant that the instrument should 
combine i te ‘aay esirable features of a permanent 
aracter as ible. Manufacturers of repu- 

tation and of long standing should be the 
ones. The erson Piano Company have made and 
sold upward of sixty thousand pianos, and they war- 
rant every instrument sent from their factory. They 
will send to ony of our roaders who may be thinking 

a piano, their illustrated catalogue 


ote ; and it will'be found to be an interesting 





HAPFEY, Fou arch, 19. JOHN Ha rego salad | © 
tors, 390 Broaaway. New York Cite. 


publica 
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TRIENNIAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL OCT. 12TH-17TH. 


. SPECIAL excursion rates to piipancapelio apa return 


steam heated, vestit and 
cd with rst-class d dining car service. — ay 
information, maps, es and rates, w 

Geo. enor General Passenger and Toket 
Agent, Chicago, I 


WALL PAPERS AND DECORATIONS, 


Mr. RUNK, View Liver me of Fr, Beck & Co., some 
sixth months rested other wall paper manu- 
facturers in the ; a of po gn some of the 
factories of wall papers and decorations, as goods 
were practically being sold below the cost of manu- 
factare, and such a state of affairs not me 
longer ‘without saetrimeng to every concern. 
proposi ate —_. of them, who 
now form the o National Wi Paper Co., “et is in 
perfect working order. There is one thing to be said, 





as the newspapers hav association a 

Trust,” that wall papers which the public use, and 
which every Ang 3 r man can use for the embellishment 
of his ‘humb. Sema, ure sold cheaper 


is is 1 eaaily proved. 
- e goods have thelr maple z. are oere have 


(as as the other houses re: 
sented in the Nati onal Walt Paper Co.) will Keep t t cir 
individualty, and will continue to bring out the new- 
clcbeated Lincrusta 
elebra sa 
poe of the National Wail Paper Co., and which 
Is increasnig in favor 41 the public more and more 
as arelief decorative m: 
pect . Co, will continue both tees al 
brane es for decorat eral, a’ 
Avenue and wae supeed and pats Gvenue and 29th 
Street, New York 


oenold, 
Constable Ke Co 


CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY. 


A very fine selection of CARPETS, 
CARPETINGS, ORIENTAL 
RUGS, MATS, and UPHOL- 
STERY MATERIALS of the rich- 
est description, suitable for town houses. 


Lace Curtains, 
Portieres, 
Wall Coverings. 


Orders solicited for AXMINSTER 
and AUBUSSON WHOLE CAR- 
PETS, and designs specially prepared. 


Srroadway KH 4 9th 6 


NEW YORK. 











An Efficient 
Health (Officer 


ALWAYS READY FOR DUTY 
Is 


POND’S EXTRAGT 


Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 
valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, RHEU= 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
all HEMORRHAGES and 
INFLAMMATIONS. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Genuine goods manufactured only by 
= 's Extract Co., 76 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork. 


CARPETS. 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


We call attention to our immense line of 


ROYAL WILTONS 


(in exclusive designs) 


which we believe to be the best wearing carpet 
made 
At Prices Within Reach of All. 


Upholstery Goods. 


Lace Curtains. 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings, Han ngings, 
Plush, etc., inall the latest fabrics, designs and col- 


orings 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 








Our full importation of Curtains is complete in all 
the leading makes, consisting of Arabian, Louis XVI, 
Marie Antoinette, etc.; also 


CHENILLE CURTAINS, 


# large variety, 
At Lowest Prices in the City. 


FURNITURE. 


Some elegant PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive 
designs, w hich we will close out at prices far below 
that charged for first-class work elsewhere. 





Parties purchasing their coverings from us can 
have their furniture reupholstered and covered in the 
best manner at moderate charges. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13thand 14th STS., N.Y. 





Send stamp for circular entitled “GIFTS” to 
24 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, N. Y. 
THE “SPEEDWELL ” 


SEWING MACHINE, 
Equal to any $55 Machine 
in the Market.. 


Oak or Walnut, Cabinet finish, draw- 
ers and drop leaf, 


$18.°° 


Guaranteed for 5 years. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


EWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309-321 Grand Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LACE 
CURTAINS 


NEW FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


We announce the enlargement of 








this department and the opening of 
a complete stock of NEWLY IM. 
PORTED LACE CURTAINS, from 
the least to the most expensive grades. 


All the prevailing styles are fully 
represented; among them are fine 
specimens of the LOUIS XIV., RE- 
NAISSANCE, MARIE ANTOI.- 
NETTE, EMPIRE, and RUSSIAN. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 33-35 E. 18th &t., 
NEW YORK. 











FASHIONABLE 
DRESS GOODS. 


For Fall and Winter. 


Our autumn importations of Dress Goods 
are the best procurable, and have met with 
immediate favor. 

Among the Fancy Fabrics we are show- 
ing all the latest Parisian productions, 
Changeable Qords, Woolens interwoven 
with velvet and the various grades of Vel- 
ours required by fashion. 

Among the Plain Fabrics are Novel weav- 
ings of Oamel’s Hair, Poplin Rep and 
Knotted Bison, new shades only being 
shown, 

Tucreased assortments of Tweeds, Chev- 
iots, and Scotch Plaids, Stylish stripes 
and Mixtures, foreign makes, $1.00 and 
$1.26 per yard, 

Heavy Bengalines in solid and two-tone 
Oolors, Changeable Bengalines and the 
most recent novelty in Silk and Wool, 
Frosted Bengalines shot with bright colors, 
We desire every one to see these beautiful 
goods, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








O’NEILL’ 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st Street, 








NEW YORK, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind 


in America. 





SPECIAL. 


When the reader of THE 
NDEPENDENT is in search 
of articles for household 
or personal use, he or she 
would do well to call and 
examine our line before 
purchasing elsewhere ; for 
we feel sure we can offer 
better value than any 
house in the country. Our 
Millinery, Silk Dress 
Goods and Hat De- 
partments contain the 
latest styles and fabrics 
and at the lowest prices. 
Our House Furnishing, 
China and Glassware De- 
partment is specially in- 


teresting to housekeepers at this time; for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and 


Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent. lower than elsewhere. 


ware cannot be surpassed. 


Our line of Imported Glass- 


Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. Mailed free to out-of-town residents. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Paid Packages delivered free of charge 


within 75 miles of the city. 





H. O'NEILL & CO., 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N. ¥. 





Modern. Art Wall Paper. 

VELOURS, LACQUERS, RELIEFS AND 
OEILING DECORATIONS. 

PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING, 


If you wish to see a large assortment of Wall Pues 
or get correct ideas regarding wall and ceiling 
orations, call on 


DAILEY, MONTAGUE & CO.,, 


Sixth Avenue and 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Estimates furnished and workmen sent to all parts 
of the country. Correspondence solicited. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





rty willleave New York Thursd 
3th, for an Autumn Trip to ae ate: 


“Southern California, 


ingr P Cc hhicase 
anta Fe. The tickets cover every 


ima on 
Months 
with a Choice of Four Different Routes. 


Eleventh Annual Series of Winter Excur- 
sious to California, with Special Trainsof Pull- 
man Palace Vestibule Sleeping and Dining-Cars, one 
to three times a month, beginning in November. 

Tours Through Mexico ona to the Sandwich 
Islands in the winter of 1892— 


§#~Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico tour is desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

31 East Fourteenth St. (corner Union Sq.), New York 





WEST SHORE RAILROAD 


(N. ¥.C. & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee.) 


THE FAMOUS TRUNK LINE ROUTE 
ALONG THE WEST SHORE 
OF THE 


HUDSON RIVER— 
MOHAWK VALLEY. 
WAGNER PALAGE BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 
New York and Toronto 
WITHOUT CHANGE, 


Fast trains with Drawing Room Cars attached are 
run during the season between 


WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, LONG BRANCH, 
POINT PLEASANT, JERSEY CITY, 
NEW YORK AND SARATOGA, 
LAKE GEORGE. 


Fast trains with Drawing Room Cars attached are 
scheduled during the season between 


New York and New Paltz 
For Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska, 


TICKETS, TIME TABLES and full information 
apply any West Shore Ticket Agent, or address 


Cc. E. LAMBERT, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 











A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


For speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
ba > | service it has no 
y Railway Agent will yell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There % ™ A 3 Hine on the Americen Cc wntinent, 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Tick 
_ Chicago, Jee hy. Quincy rn. it. Chie aac Tl, 





GUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
Leave Pier 38 N, R., foot of King St. 


ARIZONA. ....-ccccereeesee Saturday. October 1, no 

ALASKA... .ccccccccess-+ Sat., October 15, 12:39 P.M 
NEVADA. cccccccccccccccces Saturday, Oct 7%, 6 A.M 
ARIZONA. .....0+00eseeee+ Sat., October 29, 0.30 A. M 


Cabin passage, $50, $60; #80 and $100 (according t 
steamer), second cabin, $30 and $35. Steerage at low 
rates. 


A.M. M, UNDERHILL & & (CO., 35 Broadway, New York 


The Cheyenne Valley Extension 
of the Soo Line is opening ter- 





ritory for thousands of New 
Homes. 

AND Charming resorts in Michigan» 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota on 
this Line. 

Climate, fishing, shooting, and 
RESORTS soil superb, Write for particu. 
iars to 
INTHE c. B. HIBBARD, 
- P. A., Soo Line, 
NORTHWEST. Minneapolis, Minau, 
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Susurance. 


REBATES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


BY SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


PRESIDENT OF THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE AS- 
SURANCS SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER 282 of the laws of 1889 of the 
State of New York, as amended by 
Chapter 401 of the Laws of 1890, reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 1. “Life insurance companies do- 
ing business in this State shall not make 
any discrimination in favor of individuals 
of the sameclass, and of the same expecta- 
tion of life, either in the amount of premi- 
um charged or any return of premium, 
dividends or other advantages, and no 
agent of any such insurance company shall 
make any contract for insurance, or agree- 
ment as to such contract of insurance, other 
than that which is plainly expressed in the 
policy issued: nor shall any such company 
or agent pay or allow, or offer to pay or al- 
low, as an inducement to any persons to in- 
sure, any rebate of premium, or any special 
favor or advantage whatever in the divi- 
dends to accrue thereon, or any induce- 
ments whatever not specified in the policy.” 

Sec. 3 enacts, “That any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The practice among agents of giving 
rebates from the schedule rates of premi- 
ums to applicants for life insurance is one 
of the crying evils of the day. Its aboli- 
tion is demanded alike by agents, by com- 
pany managers and by statute laws. Yet 
the evil continues, and to such an extent 
that it has become the rule rather than 
the exception among persons who are so- 
licited to apply for life insurance to de- 
mand, and in too many cases to receive, 
rebaies or deductions from the schedule 
rates of premium. In the keen competi- 
tion for business agents are induced to 
give, in some cases to offer, abatements 
from the regular tariff rates to secure ap- 
plications from men of wealth and influ- 
ence. Agents seek to palliate this disrep- 
utable course by urging that it is neces- 
sary to secure the risk or to prevent it go- 
ing to a rival or competing company. 
These unjust abatements being contrary 
to law, are made indirectly, as, for in- 
stance, by taking a note for a portion of 
the premium, the payment of which by 
agreement will not be enforced; by mak- 
ing a “‘ present” to wife or other member 
of the family ; by making a bet which by 
agreement shall be lost; by securing a 
license for the applicant as a soliciting 
agent when he has no intention of ever 
acting as such, etc., etc. The devices by 
which agents evade the spirit of the law 
are innumerable. 

Some three years ago the managers of 
our leading companies held a meeting in 
this city for the express purpose of de- 
nouncing the rebate evil,and of instituting 

measures for its total eradication. An in- 
vitation to this meeting was extended to 
every American Company; but the mana- 





‘gers of quite a large number held aloof or 


refused to co-operate. The measures 
adopted did not secure the adhesion or 
sympathy of agents, or indeed of all the 
companies represented, and nothing re- 
sulted practically from the effort. 

Last week there was held in New York 
City the third annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, composed of delegates from 
some thirty local associations in this and 
other States. The President, Col. Chas. 
H. Raymond, who is also General Agent 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, inan eloquent address ex- 
posed the iniquities of the rebate practice 
by which the business of life insurance, 
properly one of first-rate excellence and 
even beneficence, is degraded and dis- 
honored. He urged the convention to 
adopt stringent measures for stamping 
out the evil. Other speakers followed in 
the same strain, and the result was the 
unanimous adoption of the following 

‘* MEMOREFAL. 

“The practice of rebating is universally 
regarded as pernicious and detrimental 
alike to the companies and to their repre- 
sentatives. 

“Careful observation has confirmed the 
opinion that honorable and intelligent 
agents everywhere are opposed toit. The 
anti-rebate laws which have been passed in 





many States, in every instance were en- 
acted as the result of earnest effort by the 
agents. This legislation did not form the 
sentiment hostile to rebating, but was the 
result. 

‘Where such laws are in force, self-re- 
specting, law-abiding agents have no alter- 
native but to obey, and it is a hardship that 
such agents should sometimes, no matter 
how infrequently, be brought in competi- 
tion with less scrupulous men, who secretly 
evade the law. 

‘* Where no such laws exist, many agents 
who greatly deplore the evil of rebating, 
are by the severe strain of competition ex- 
posed to the temptation to violate their 
convictions. 

‘‘ With the admitted fact that the possi- 
ble revival of the practice of rebating will 
work untold harm to the great business of 
life insurance; and, as the great body of 
the faithful representatives of the business 
are united in their efforts to exterminate 
the practice; and as it only remains for the 
companies to add to their cordial sympathy 
in the movement, definite co-operation : 

‘* Therefore it is resolved by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, that the 
companies, who need no assurance of the 
loyal devotion of their agents, are earnestly 
requested to promptly adopt such measures 
as will exclude from the business all agents 
who may thereafter persist in the practice 
of rebating.”’ 

Not only is the rebate evil denounced 
by all honorable agents and by all honor- 
able managers and officers of companies, 
but an opinion has been given by a firm of 
reputable lawyers (Messrs. Foley & Pow- 
ell, 206 Broadway, New York) to the effect 
that if a rebate is given or allowed, or if 
any discrimination is made in favor of the 
applicant, the policy is thereby rendered 
absolutely null, void and of no effect, even 
as against an innocent party as wife, 
children or other beneficiary. 

The following are extracts from the 
opinion referred to : 


“Contracts that are prohibited by stat- 
ute, or that are entered into in violation of 
the terms of a statute, are absolutely void. 

‘* Such contracts are not simply voidable, 
that is, such as one of the parties may elect 
to abide by ard enforce or to consider void 
and repudiate; but they are absolutely 
void, and cannot be enforced by either 
party, if the other contests his right to en- 
force them. Thus, if a rebate policy is void, 
the company could not compel the policy 
holder to pay the premium, nor could he or 
his legal representatives compel the com- 
pany to pay the policy. Therule being that 
a court of law will not lend its aid to either 
pond to enforce such contracts, but will 

eave them just where it finds them.” 


In a case where the decision was of pe- 
culiar hardship and against an innocent 
party, the Court ruled : 


“ As to this latter argument, I reply that 
we have nothing to do with questions of 
hasten. If the law is in fault, it must be 
altered by the Legislature; our duty is to 
apply it to the facts before us.”’ 


Finally, Messrs. Foley and Powell say : 


‘* Our conclusion, based upon elementary 
principles of law and decided cases, and 
upon the nature and purpose of the statute 
itself, is that a policy of lifeinsurance upon 
which a rebate of premium is made. prom- 
ised or allowed, directly or indirectly, or 
which does not state upon its face the true 
contract entered into between the parties 
in respect to premiums, is absolutely void, 
and that it is not enforceable in any court 
of justice.” 

We are bound to assume that officers 
and agents in denouncing the rebate prac- 
tice as an unmitigated evil and pledging 
themselves to do all in their power to 
eradicate it, are sincere. We are warned 
of the hazards to parties interested, 
whether innocent or not, in its palpable 
violation of law. Yet the practice con- 
tinues, and reputable insurance men fear 
that it cannot be stamped out, and in 
some cases Officers fear to take action lest 
rivals or competitors will get the better 
of them. 

The situation reminds one of an incident 
which happened to Mr. Thackeray when 
he was in New York. He expressed toa 
friend a desire to meet and converse with 
a ‘Bowery Boy.” His friend pointed out 
a typical specimen of this interesting 
genus, who, with his body at an acute an- 
gle and with his bat on the back of his 
head was apparently absorbed in his 
efforts to hold up a lamp-post. Mr. Thack- 
eray sought to open a conversation with 
him, by the introductory remark, ‘* I want 
to go to Union Square.” The B. B. with- 
out changing his classical cape said, 
** Why in —— don’t you go?’ 

The insuring public and all well wishers 
of life insurance might well ask of com- 
pany officers and agents who denounce 
rebates as an evil and who seek to purge 
the business of its dishonorable practices, 
** Why don’t you do it?” 

As was said with reference to the re- 
sumption of specic payments, ‘‘ The best 
way to resume is to resume,” - 

he remedy to be effectual must be 
radical and complete. Let each of the 
larger companies pledge themselves to 





—- 


something like the following, and the 
object can be accomplished : : 


WHEREAS, The statutes of New York and 
of other States forbid every company and 
every agent to pay or allow any rebate of 
premium or to give any special favor or 
advantage to any applicant or ge! 
holder, and provide that any violation of 
such laws by avy person shall be deemed a 
misdemeanor ; 

WHEREAS, The violation of law where a 
penalty is attached is criminal ; 

WHEREAS, Any agent giving rebates or 
making unfair discrimination is a criminal ; 

WHEREAS, Thiscompany does not wish to 
= loy or have any connection with crim- 

nals ; 

Therefore Resolved, That if any agent of 
this company shall be found guilty of mak- 
ing or offering any rebate or unfair discrim- 
ination to an applicant for insurance, he 
will be instantly dismissed from its service 
and be forever disqualified from further 
employment by this institution. 


> 





PRESIDENT J. M. ALLEN, of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company, was called home recently 
by telegraph and found his house occu- 
pied by a large number of general agents 
and others connected with the Company. 
He was presented with a magnificent sil- 
ver tea service and with many separate 
pieces of silver of exquisite design and 
workmanship, numbering altogether 101 
pieces. In addition, Mr. Allen was pre- 
sented with an album containing auto- 
graph tributes of friendship and esteem 


from nearly fifty officials of the Company, 
The founder of the pioneer Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company will 
be congratulated by every one of his 
acquaintances upon receiving such ma- 
terial evidence of his personal popularity 
and upon the wonderful success attained 
by the Company under his management. 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
4i Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
vaxtionpase in distributions of surplus. 


ass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 


Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretury. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 




















Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18%. 
Cash Capital........ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for In 

torce, etc.... 







-- 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus................ + 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplu + 2,645,761 24 
Gress ASSCtS...........000.cceeeee 5.806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


0. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

D. B, WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
819 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
EPSBTLA Ties 21 1891.-999,835,926 95 
7 $2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is. 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


icles. 
gant 4 has indorsed thereon the cash surren. 
der an Pald-up insurance values to which the insured 
S Famphiety Seton and valuse for any 
application to the Company’s Office. om 
BEX od” ST TEBE ident. 
T 
ay URE E Te tcert ten 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 





OFFICE OF THE ° 


ATLANTI 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, im Conformity with the Charter of the 
OCompany,submit the folowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

PONG s( GES. tsrosepecsspischos X pdece 1,394,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums...... pranesennes $5,256,865 84 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1891, to 31st December, 1891..............4+ $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 

BRO yg. 00 cesdroccccdeccsvccdes $1,836,325 11 


Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid te the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certifi to be prod d at th 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN HAS, D. LEVERICH; 






































JAME GEORGE H. MAC 

M. STU b WRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. N 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON 3 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM E.DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV A}SINCK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH AGOSTIN 
©, A. HAND, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 








TLAN Ds THOMSEN 


Praatdent. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 





1892. 


NATIONAL 


1892. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, .Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WRSTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1892. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, - - 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, Estimated, - 


Unsettled Losses and other claims, - 


Net Surplus, - - 
TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 189%, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO, W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco. 


$1,000,000.00 
1,376,122.43 
578,674.37 
($2,904,796.80 


$1,105,184.68 t 
- - 220,937.7 
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September 29, 1892. 
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New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 





If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuarces C. Wurrney, Secretary. 


“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 
“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 


JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.] 


_ EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 


IIe aioe 8 occ cess nnn $136,198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 percent. 














valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
Ep Te cee ET $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557-.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 








AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK os, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Praesivee. :. 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


$159,507,133 68 





Assets, . ° 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), . e ° 146,968,322 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, eee ees! Bie 4s 507,849 52 
Surplus, . » a . . e e ° « . 12,030,967 14 
Receipts from allsources, . . .« + © «© -» 37,634,734 53 
Payments to Policy-Holders, oe 0« 6 6, 6. ne ae 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 


Risksin force, . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





Norst.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includ isks d only the 
number and amount of policies actuaily issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 








THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e e 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . . ° ° e ° 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, e 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., e 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 


¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 














REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrece of Tue Muruat Lire Insurance Company of New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustece of this Company, held on the 


23d a of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 

mittee to examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
1, 1891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 
om 


any. 

he Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars correct, an 
that the assets specified therein are in possession of the Company. 

In making this certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of the investments of the Company and express their appro~ 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general Is transacted. 


H. C. Von Poser, Roscar Sewe, 

@coace Biss, J. H. HERRICK, 

Juuen T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
Jas. C. HoLogn. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Ourver Harriman. Cuarces R. Henperson, | WiLttaM Bascocx. 
Henry W. Smiru. Georce Buss. 
Rosert OLYPHANT. Rurus W. Pecxnam. 
Grorce F. Baxer. . Hosart Herrick, 
Duptey Oxcorr. m. P. Dixon. 
Freperic CromwELL, Rosert A. Granntss. 

utien T. Davias. Henry H. Rocers. 

OBERT SEWELL. no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
S. Vaw Renssa.age CruGer.| Tuzopors Morrorp. 





Samvet E. Sprouts. 
Samuazt D. Bascocx, 
Georcs S. Coz. 
Ricuargp A. McCurpy. 
amas C. Hotpen. 

zRMann C. Vow Post. 
Acexanver H, Ricz 
Lewis 


. ames E. GRanniss. 
May. 


AvID C, Rosmsom, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivenr. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1892. 
ae errerrr. $s 6: 
PAV LAC. |. eee B:383:$73 78 
SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 46 
Cash surren stated very policy, and 
guaranteed 1S, Wiesnchasette None Forfeiture law. 
WEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, . 
. U, W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt, 








EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
$500,000 Ou 





TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1892. ... ...$3,088,540 3% 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 












swine woreda! 






















AMID the leaves against the sky 
Sings the brown-breasted thrush. 

All Nature listens to his song, 
Which breaks the sylvan hush. 

His little mate, upon her nest, 
Harkens the whole day long: 

For there above he sings his love 
In his happy, wordless song. 


Ah, man, if you a woman love, 
Throw down your weary pen ; 

Words are but echoes of a love, 
And women love but men. 

Go, walk along the woods alone 
Till Nature’s voice is heard ; 

In the forest where the thrushes sing 
Love’s love—without a word. 

New Yore Crrv. 
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LAMORNA STATION. 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 











OLIveR RussELL felt like a fish out of 
water. He was a young English barrister 
of great ability, who had gone out to Mel- 
bourne and rapidly put together a practice 
of several hundreds a year. So his pros- 
pects were bright ; and Melbourne is the 
most hospitable place in the world. But 
for all that he felt like a fish out of water. 
It was hard for a specialist and brilliant 
diner-out to live in a community which 
never gave a thought to his specialty and 
didn’t expect their dinner parties to be 
feasts of reason, and where his nature 
was entirely misunderstood. No truer 
cordiality or more generous soul than his 
could be wanted; but because they lay 
behind a quiet dignity he was considered 
supercilious. He was valued in Melbourne 
society by his merits as a lawn tennis 
player and dancer—which were indiffer- 
ent. A gentleman certainly ; but rather 
too particular about bis dress ! 

He was asked out to all the tennis par- 
ties and dances, as every bachelor with 
a fair position and nothing against him is 
in that hospitable city. But as he was an 
indifferent performer and no great catch 
pecuniarily, he was more or less out of it. 
That he was a man of superior caliber 
went for nothing. When he was making 
an income of four figures some girl who 


- who was not quite the most select, or was 


most select but going past her prime, 
would doubtless he good enough to marry 
him. There! 

But there was one household in which 
he was something more. 

Robert Rede was a Northumbrian, who 
had made a large fortune in a way rather 
unusual for Australia—by agriculture. 
Most of the large fortunes made in farm- 
ing there are made by grazing (squatting) 
and not by growing crops—an industry 
generally left to the small selectors. 

But Mr. Rede, who came from the 
Border Country, where large farming 
with scientific appliances is usual, and 
started with a fair capital, tried the same 
thing near Melbourne with magnificent 
results. 

It was no secret that Hilda would have 
fifty thousand pounds on her wedding 
day. : 

Hilda, cailed after the Northumbrian 
Abbess, was delicious. Her father, tho 
bern on the south side of the border, had, 
in his younger days, looked like a sandy 
Scotchman, But Hilda’s hair was auburn, 
not sandy ; and Hilda’s cheek bones were 
just high enough to lend character to her 
face ; and Hilda had only freckles enough 
to add piquancy to her rosy cheeks. Up- 
right, slender Hilda, with her bright face 
and hair and her long-lashed violet eyes, 
standing on a ballroom floor or on the 
lawn at Flemington in soft silk of some 
delicate light color, was as fairy-like as 
anything feminine in the colony of Vic- 
toria. And Hilda was accomplished, too, 
in her way. Of course, she danced well. 
She could, also, paint fairly well, and she 
had read enough to be able to talk to the 

people who came to her father’s dinner 
parties. 

Mr. Rede was a clever man, tho not 
very highly educated in his youth. But 
he had read a good deal since and had a 





Scotch respect for intellect. He liked to 
gather round his dinner table the clever- 
est men he knew; and judges, professors, 
politicians and lawyers were glad to 
come ; for they were sure of good enter- 
tainment in both senses of the word. 

At these dinners Oliver Russell was seen 
more nearly in his true light. He was a 
brilliant conversationalist and an arguer as 
pleasant as he was difficult to defeat. He 
would prove his point to the on-lookers 
and be satisfied without trying to make 
his adversary swallow the leek. 

Mr. Rede had an immense opinion of the 
young barrister—and so had Miss Rede. 
A man of his age, who was listened to 
with respect by the leading men cf the 
colony, must have something in him ; and 
he was certainly the best company she 
knew. Liking grew to something more— 
and they became engaged. 

Oliver Russell knew the dowry report 
assigned to her; he asked her father for 
her hand without a dowry, was told with 
noblesse oblige by the old man—a canny 
enough hand ata bargain—that he must 
take both or neither, and consented, in a 
way equally creditable to both parties, on: 
condition that the dowry should be settled 
on his wife, and that she should be con- 
tent with household expenses within his 
income. 

All was going merrily as a marriage 
bell, when suddenly a rich young squatter 
came down from the Riverina full of 
Lamorna, the great station he had just 
purchased. 

His accounts of it fired the imagination 
of Hilda Rede. He had made such a 
smart bargain—had purchased it, he said, 
for a fraction of its real value. Why, Mr. 
Saltbush, its late owner, had never 
stocked its best country, the forest pad- 
docks, and if such and such paddocks 
were cleared, and such and such pad- 
docks were fenced, and such and such 
dams were sunk, and various machinery 
erected in connection with the wool shed, 
why the station would carry not fifty 
thousand sheep, but two hundred and 
fifty. He would make it the grandest 
property in the Riverina. Grongal would 
be put in the shade—and so on. 

Hilda’s imagination was fired. If there 

were one thing more than another which 
she had dreamed of since a child it was to 
be the wife of one of the squatting kings 
who ruled perfect territories in the North 
from their mansions in Toorak, and went 
home to London to vie in their entertain- 
ments with the princely nobles of Eng- 
land. 
Hilda had quite sufficient intuition to 
recognize that Spencer Tunstall was a 
man of very different caliber from Oliver 
Russell ; but he was well enough, and, in- 
deed, in Melbourne society was rated very 
much higher. His groom-shaved face, 
tho less refined than his rival’s, was good- 
looking enough, and for pluck and horse- 
manship, whether across country or as a 
gentleman jockey, he had no superior 
among amateurs; and, like most young 
colonials in good society, he was an ad- 
mirable dancer. As for faults, he was 
callous and ‘boastful, and did not always 
show very good heart or very good taste. 
But he was open-handed and hail-fellow- 
well-met and plucky, and had always 
been rich; so he was voted a first-rate 
sort. 

His attentions to the bewitching Miss 
Rede were most marked from the first; 
and he was not at all deterred by the fact 
of her being openly engaged from offer- 
ing her his hand. She was dazzled by his 
expectations and accepted him. That 
evening she wrote to her soi-disant fiancé 
and told him that she found that she loved 
another man, whom she had known all 
her life, etc., etc., better, etc.—which was 
not true—she knew only too well which 
of the two she could with the clearest 
conscience promise to love, honor and 
obey. That evening also she told her 
father, who was furious. Had she not 
already been engaged he would have 
hailed with satisfaction such an advanta- 
geous match; but his sturdy Northum- 
brian manliness and uprightness writhed 
with shame at his daughter’s perfidy. 

The next morning Oliver Russell re- 
ceived two letters in familiar handwrit- 
ings. One was the falee renunciation 
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from his ex-fiancée, the other his 
about-to-be father-in-law. It ran: 

“ LINDISFARNE, TOORAK, —— —th, 18—. 

** My dear Russell: My daughter has told 
me. I am heartily ashamed of her. You 
wished to take my daughter without her 
dowry. I now ask you to take the dowry 
without my daughter. She does not de- 
serve one. You will always find a father.in 
your true friend, ROBERT REDE.” * 
Inclosed was a check for £50,000—half 
Mr. Rede’s property—payable to the order 
of Oliver Russell, Esq. 

Before he would allow himself to feel 
the blow he had received from Hilda, he 
wrote off to her father, returning the 
check indorsed to the order of Miss Hilda 
Rede, begging her father to give it to her 
and reciprocating the sentiments of Mr. 
Rede’s letter, concluding with ‘‘I cannot 
bring myself to see you yet, but I shall al- 
ways regard you as a father.” 

Then he gave way. That Hilda should 
have treated himthus. Hilda, whom he 
idolized. Hilda, his bright particular star 
while he was living under strange constel- 
lations, that shone not over the Northern 
Home where all his kin dwelt. Hilda, 
whom he had thought superior to weak- 
nesses and smallnesses, alune of all the 
colonial girls he knew. It was cruel, 
cruel, and that Mr. Tunstall should 
have come and deliberately set himself to 
woo her, knowing her to be betrothed to 
another. At first he thought violently of 
Mr. Tunstall and meditated taking the 
law into his own hands, then he thought 
meanly of him, and felt a stronger and 
better man. As regurds Hilda, for a few 
weeks he was inconsolable ; the blow fell 
doubly hard upon him, for he was such a 
solitary-hearted man, so strange among 
men who shared so little his tastes and 
aspirations. But after awhile he recovered 
and came to think that if Hilda could give 
him up for a bribe, Hilda was unworthy 
of him. 

All along he never breathed his surrows 
to any living man, and even with Mr. Rede 
of whom, after the first paroxyoms, he 
saw much atthe club, he would not re- 
sume intimacy unless he promised never 
in any way to refer to Hilda. 

He was less ionely now; for at one 
bound he had become one of the most pop- 
ular men in Melborne. Tho he never 
made a single reference to the way he had 
been treated, the bluff old Northumbrian, 
who was to have been his father-in-law, 
spoke of it in no measured terms ; and tho 
at Oliver Russell’s begging he had given 
her her dowry, he would not have a sin- | 
gle guest invited to the wedding, hoping, 
perhaps, in this way to shame Hilda out 
of her perfidy. 

Now a man who had been treated so 
badly ‘“‘ taking his punishment” so game- 
ly and behaving so generously appealed 
directly to an essentially manly and 
sportsinanlike community ; and tho he 
maintained the same manner of quiet 
dignity, he was voted a trump, and stu- 
diously made welcome everywhere. 

What had the future in store for him? 

II. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tunstall went upto Lamor- 
nastation. For the present they were go- 
ing to live there, she going down in the hot 
season to stay with her father. They 
wanted to avoid the expense of a town 
house and avoid the expense of a mana- 
ger, so as to be able to develop the station 
to the magnificent future Spencer Tunstall 
had planned for it. Mr. Elliott, the late 
owner’s overseer, was dismissed with a 
month’s pay in lieu of notice. His ideas 
were much too small for the new owner ; 
** he didn’t seem to have had a notion of 
the capabilities of the station, had never 
even stocked the forest paddocks ; he was 
behind the times; he must go.” One 
month’s pay and his small savings to 
house and keep a wife and family on, till 
he could find another post—usually a long 
job for a man advanced in years—and his 
savings were very small. Bushmen are 
proverbially itaprovident. 

Then the improvements began with a 
vengeance. 

All Mr. Tunstall’s own fortune, and 
£80,000 which he had borrowed from his 
bank on a mortgage of the property, had 
been sunk in buying the station, and the 
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which he considered it capable of carry. 
ing, and his wife’s fortune was to be de- 
voted to the clearing, and fencing, and 
tanking and machinery necessitated by 
the vast importation of stock. Asa prac- 
tical man Mr. Rede knew the value of 
cheap money to 4 squatter who under- 
stood his business and was undertaking 
extensive operations. And his son-in-law 
had shown unusual ability both in stock. 
raising and stock-dealing. He was em- 
phatically the man for such an enterprise, 
But the stars in their courses fought 
against him. 

His calculations were based upon sound 
grounds. He had not bought in an ex- 
ceptionally good season,and so overesti- 
mated the station’s carrying powers while 
he was paying an extreme price for it, 
The season had been a fair average season, 
and he had paid rather a low price. Nor 
was he wrong in supposing that, given 
favorable conditions, the run might be far 
more heavily stocked. But he never had 
conditions that gave him a chance. Not 
one drop of water did the tanks he had 
sunk his wife’s fortune in sinking, ever re- 
ceive in his time. As it turned out, he 
bought at the beginning of a five years’ 
drought ; and every year his sheep died off 
by, the thousand, and had to be driven off 
by the thousand, until iustead of the two 
hundred and fifty thousand sheep, which 
he had turned on to the run in such pride, 
he had barely five thousand, and they 
were reduced to skeletons that had to be 
watched at the waterholes to prevent 
their sinking in the mud and dying before 
they could drag themselves to the water ; 
for the bottoms of the waterholes were 
puddied with clay and the water had 
shrunk into little patches in the middle of 
the bottoms, and puddled clay retains its 
stickiness long, even under the fierce Aus- 
tralian sun. 

At the end of five years the bank 
“screwed him down;” in other words, 
they told him he must pay up his over- 
draft or they would foreclose. “‘‘ They 
did not wish to be hard upon a customer, 
and he could do which ever suited him 
best ; but somehow or other the money 
must be forthcoming.” The manager 
wrote him the usual polite sentence of 
exesution. And his father-in-law would 
not come to his rescue; for he thought 
it unjust to his daughter to put all his 
eggs into one basket. 

Accordingly, the station was sold to 
Messrs. Edward Bulwer Lytton and Al- 
fred Tennyson Dickens, stock and station 
agents of Melbourne, for some client of 
theirs whose name they did not disclose 
for just sufficient money to pay the bank 
overdraft with its interest and no more ; 
acd Spencer Tunstall had to go fortha 
ruined man. Not, however, for nearly a 
month ; for less than a week after the sta- 
tion had been sold, while they were stay- 
ing to pack up their personal effects, the 
rain, which would have saved them a 
fortnight earlier, came duwn like the del- 
uge, flooded the whole country, swep 
away all the culverts and bridges, and 
kept them prisoners at Lamorna for near- 
ly three weeks. 

Was ever Fortune so wanton in her 
cruelty? First to ruin them with drought, 
and then to flout them and imprison them 
with rains ! 

Hilda felt that it was a judgment. From 
the moment that she had been false to 
Oliver Russell, Fortune had forsaken her 

most pointedly. Her very children were 
a burden to her, now that her husband 
was ruined ; and were it not for the asy- 
lum afforded by her father’s house their 
case would have been as pitiable as that 
of the overseer, Elliott, whom they had 
turned off at a moment’s warning. 
Il. ‘ 

Oliver Russell had a warm heart and a 
generous soul, especially toward brother 
Englishmen out in the colonies and less 
fortunate than himself. Such he was 
ever willing to assist with money or with 
personal exertion. One day an old 
Oxford acquaintance came to him in sore 
trouble, a consumptive, who had been 
recommended to try a voyage and a win- 
ter in Australia. Winter was just over 
and the poor fellow felt no better. He 











thousands and’ thousands more sheep, 


knew that he was dying and longed to go 
home to die. Buthe had been bitten with 
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mining fever and had spent the money 
which should have taken him home on 
silver mine shares, which had failed to 
realize expectations and for which no one 
would give him five shtllings. The young 
barrister was much affected. The man 
whom he had left in fair health and 
strength at Oxford so few years ago was 
now little more than a skeleton that 
sought to regain its native shore in order 
to lie with the skeletons of its forefathers. 

‘How much money do you want?’ he 
asked, - 

‘‘A hundred pounds. The passage is 
seventy, and I want a good many com- 
forts in the way of wines, special attend- 
ance and soon. Perhaps I could do with 
eighty, only I don’t like running the risk 
of landing with nothing in my pocket. 
But I tell you frankly that you may never 
get the money back. I havea sort of idea 
that I shall never reath home alive ; and 
if I did not—one’s people are so funny, 
you know—there’s no saying that they 
would not think the debt extinquished by 
my death. The only thing I can offer you 
is these silver mine shares. I’ve paid up 
a good bit over a hundred on them, but 
I've been to every broker under the 
Veranda this morning and can’t get five 
shillings for the whole lot. That’s the 
naked truth.” 

‘You shall have your hundred pounds 
if you call this afternoon, and I'll take 
the shares in payment if you would 
rather.” 

That afternoon the shares changed 
hands, and they parted with thanks so 
warm from the invalid that they choked 
his utterance, tho he did not know half 
what he had to thank for. A castle in 
the air had come tumbling down that 
afternoon, kicked down by its builder. 
Oliver Russell had not a spare hundred 
pounds at the bank, and the only invest- 
ment which he could realize in a hurry 
was a strip of land between St. Kilda and 
Sandridge, which he had bought a few 
months before and for which he had been 
offered twenty per cent. upon his bargain 
—an offer he had refused because he felt 
certain that if he held on he would. make 
a hundred, perhaps a thousand per cent., 
and that in the interval he would have 
ground enough for a house and huge gar- 
den facing the sea, there to make himself 
a home till property became valuable 
enough to sell it at a mammoth profit. 
All this vision was sacrificed that he 
might be able to give a college friend, with 
whom he had never been particularly in- 
timate, a hundred pounds in hard cash 
for some worthless scrip—in fact, present 
him with a hundred pounds to take him 
home to die. From Colombo he re- 
ceived a letter from the ship’s doctor, 
written at the dying man’s request,to say 
that he had died and to inclose twenty 
pounds and a few odd shillings that re- 
mained of the hundred to pay back as 
much as possible of the money advanced 
on those unsalable shares. 

Tears came to Oliver Russel’s eyes as 
he read the letter, and he forthwith de- 
voted the money to putting up a memorial 
in Melbourne of the dead man whose last 
thought had been of his obligation to 
him, 





In a matter of months after this came 
the extraordinary boom in silver. 

Oliver Russell went to the drawer, in 
which he had stuffed the scrip almost 
without looking at it, to see if there was 
any better chance of getting something 
for it. He looked very hard at it; he 
could hardly believe his eyes. At the 
prices he had seen quoted in the morn- 
ing’s Argus the shares which he had 
bought for a hundred pounds were worth 
a good deal over a hundred thousand. 
It is needless to say that he lost no time in 
depositing them in a safer place and that 
he refused to sell. In five years’ time he 
had received a hundred thousand pounds 
in dividends, and he had the shares, the 
capitalized value of which was gigantic. 

Five years before he had done another 
good deed besides the one which had made 
him a silver king. ‘ 

Mr. Elliott, the overseer, packed off by 
Spencer Tunstall, bad applied to Mr. 
Tunstall’s father-in-law for a post, think- 
ing that in his large farming business he 





might have something to offer him. Mr. 
Rede had not, and, good-hearted man as 
he was, not feeling in any way bound to 
find work for his son-in-law’s cast off em- 
ployés, had thought no more about it. 
But Oliver Russell happened to be staying 
with Mr. Rede, as he often did when the 
Tunstalls were not there, and, thinking 
that the man had been hardly treated and 
would have a poor lookout, had interested 
himself in his behalf without avail. 

First the month’s pay went and then 
the poor little savings, and the Elliotts 
were without a penny in the world. And 
it was a month more before Mr. Elliott 
could get. employment—a rather inferior 
post at a stock and station agent’s in 
Melbourne. In the interval the young 
barrister actually supported the entire 
family out of his own pocket, laying up 
an undying store of gratitude in Mr. 
Elliott’s mind. , 

At the end of five years the opportunity 
came. 

Lamorna station was advertised for 
sale. He went straight to Oliver Russell, 
now a Silver King. ‘‘ How much money 
can youcommand for an investment ?” 

‘*A hundred thousand without mort- 
gaging.” 

** Do you feel inclined to invest it in a 
station ?” 

He shook his head. ‘I know nothing 
of stations.” 

Mr. Elliott explained that the station he 
referred to was one he knew intimately— 
Lamorna, on which he had spent the best 
years of his life; that owing to the five 
years’ drought it could be bought for a 
fraction of its value, and that as every 
blade of grass, drop of water and head of 
stock was off it, there never could be a 
time at which it would be worth less. 
‘So you can always get your money back ; 
and if the drought should break up and 
a few good seasons come round, you’d 
double your money in a yearortwo. I 
should like you to buy it and make me 
manager. I’d do the work for an over- 
seer’s pay to wipe off the debt of gratitude 
I owe.” 


‘* Lamorna!” said Oliver Russell, slowly 
and almost mechanically. ‘‘ Lamorna! 
Pll buy it.” He hardly knew why, except 
that it had been hers. 

It was knocked down to him for a little 
under the hundred thousand pounds ; and 
Elliott went back as manager to the sta- 
tion from which he had been ignomini- 
ously sent away for incompetence as over- 
seer. 





As the reader knows, the drought broke 
up before the Tunstalls had actually quit- 
ted possession. A magnificent season 
followed, and all the improvements exe- 
cuted by the young squatter’s foresight 
proved a mint for money—tho he himself 
had never made one penny by them. 

Two shearings afterward Mr. Elliott 
wrote to inform his employer that he had 
received an offer of two hundred thousand 
pounds for the station. And Oliver Rus- 
sell wrote at once to tell him to accept it. 
He had more money than he knew what 
to do with, and preferred smaller risks 
(with smaller interest, of course) than 
squatting presented. For he had deter- 
mined to return home and live the life of 
a wealthy English bachelor. For he used 
to say, cynically, that he would never 
marry. 

However, before he went he gave a fresh 
proof of mingled cynicism and benevo- 
lence. For he announced his intention, 
lest his absenteeism should be cast down 
his throat, of paying to the trustees of the 
Melbourne Public Library every year the 
money he would have spent upon his es- 
tablishment had he lived in Melbourne, 
This was to last until such time as Hilda 
Tunstall should become a widow,when the 
payment was to be transferred to her for 
her life, provided that she continued a 
widow and resided nine months of every 
year in the colony of Victoria. 

Then he turned his back on the great 
and hospitable colony, in which he had 
been almost as little understood during 
his popularity as during his unpopularity, 
and dazzled English dinner tables with 
his wit—and his wealth. 
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A POSSIBILITY. 
BY M, M. MORLEY. 








“I’m nothing but a possibility!” pouted 
Edna Gray, looking suddenly up at her 
uncle, as he sat on a black mass of drift- 
wood once part of a great wreck: ‘‘ Herr 
Lundi says perhaps I shall make a pro- 
ficient musician ; Father says some time 
I may make quite a capable woman : and 
old Bridget declares I may become quite 
a goud-looking one. At present I am 
only a gaunt, meager question mark—a 
useless, restless interrogation point.” 

The quiet gray eyes of Edna’s listener 
sought her flushed, impatient face an 
instant, and then, with a quiet smile, re- 
turned to the long, white-crested waves, 
which were breaking one after the other 
on the wide beach. Edna derived great 
comfort from that smile, for Uncle Greg- 
ory always smiled with, and not at, one. 
She ever found it easy to talk to him, for 
he never confused her with the trouble- 
some question, “‘ What do you mean?”— 
a very troublesome question when one 
does not know—and generally understood 
her meaning before it was expressed. 

“Yes, you are a possibility,” he re- 
peated, ‘‘and you perhaps will never un- 
derstand the blessing of it—not until you 
know the meaning of an im possibility.” 

Now this response was quite unlike 
Uncle Gregory. It was not his way to re- 
ply in riddles, and Edna was vaguely dis- 
turbed. Nor was there an opportunity 
for an explanation; before the next 
strong wave had taken up the quivering 
line of foam left by its predecessor their 
téte-d-téte was interrupted. 

Gregory Gray was a physician, and as 
such he was suddenly summoned to the 
great hotel opposite which that portion of 
the wreck had happened to be lodged by 
the wind and tides. 

Edna was much annoyed. Not, she as- 
sured herself, simply because their cosy 
little talk must be suspended, but on her 
uncle’s account. He was a busy man, and 
greatly needed the few days’ vacation he 
had taken; to-morrow he would return 
again to the hot, crowded city, and it was 
too bad to have the last day burdened 
with professional duties. True, he had 
said he would be back in a minute ; but 
Edna knew by experience what a doctor’s 
minute meant, and had little hope of re- 
suming their conversation that afternoon. 

Rising, with an irritated frown, she 
shook the sand from her jaunty blue skirt, 
picked up the discarded sailor, and 
climbed to the position on the mass of 
wreckage that her uncle had occupied 
before. From this superior hight she be- 
came suddenly aware that they had not 
been alone after all, for there, on the 
other side of the débris, sat a girl of about 
her own age, plainly clad in some dark 
stuff, which, like the little lizard, might 
have taken its color from the background, 
so like the wreck it was in general effect 
and tone. 

The stranger looked up, and the two 
pairs of blue eyes had an odd encounter- 
ment. Edna’s were angry and accusing, 
while the other’s had almost a wistful 
light in them as she said : 

‘‘So you are the possibility?” In my 
mind I pictured you quite differently,” re- 
proachfully. ‘‘ Why, you said you were 
gaunt, and crooked like a question 
mark !” 

“It is very impolite to listen to other 
people’s conversation,” said Edna, se- 
verely. 

‘*He knew I was here. He saw me— 
the man with the kind eyes that you call 
Uncle,” replied the other, apologetically ; 
‘* besides, I could not go away.” 

‘* Why couldn’t you?” asked Edna, for- 
getting her rdle of corrector in the inher- 
ent love of asking questions. 

A faint color arose to the pale face 
below her, and the girl laughed nervous- 
ly. ‘‘ Well, if you’re a possibility, I guess 
I must be the impossibility that your 
uncle spoke of. I can’t walk;” and the 
girl drew her coarse skirt more closely 
about the poor deformed feet that had 
before escaped Edna’s notice. 

Something rose suddenly into Edna's 
throat and made it ache strangely; a 
great wave of something, which seemed 
to rush over her and flow toward the girl 


below. Slipping from her lofty perch she 
made her way to the unfortunate girl’s 
side and sat down, looking at her with 
great, sympathetic eyes. But what could 
she say to this girl, who was an impossi- 
bility? This poor girl who could never 
hope to be a fine, strong, accomplished 
woman, who could never even hope to 
walk! The words of her uncle Gregory 
came forcibly back to her : ‘‘ Yes, you are 
a possibility, and you, perhaps, will never 
understand the blessing of it—not until 
you know the meaning of an impossibil- 
ity.” 

‘*T have to stay here until Willie comes 
for me,” explained the girl, recognizing 
Edna’s change of manner with an amused 
smile. She was accustomed to a certain 
sort of compassion, a superficial compas- 
sion given by every passer-by—yet sweet, 
too, in its way. 

**Is Willie your brother?’ asked Edna. 
gently, for want of something better to 
say. 

‘* No, he is my cousin; I live at his 
home. You see I, too, have an uncle,” 
said the girl, proudly ; but the pride van- 
ished as she concluded ; “‘ but I have no 
father or mother— There! there comes 
Willie now.” 

Edna looked up to see a barefooted. 
freckled-faced lad wheeling a cheap roll- 
ing chair along the beach. He stared in- 
differently at her, but greeted his cousin 
with a bright smile, as he tossed a bunch 
of dark red flowers into her lap. 

“Oh! oh! what are those?’ cried 
Edna, lifting one of the blossoms as she 
spoke. 

‘* Water-watches, five-o’clocks, ten- 
o’clocks, umbrella, old witch, frying pan 
and tin cup,” rattled off the boy, but so 
rapidly that Edna could distinguish only 
half he said. 

‘* Willie, Willie,” said his cousin, with 
a gently reproving accent, ‘‘ why don’t 
you tell where they grow?’ 

** Up country, off shore,” was the lad’s 
brief statement, the off shore pronounced 
with a curious stress on the first word. 

‘*They are called both water-clocks and 
water-watches, and they grow in the 
cranberry bogs in great numbers,” ex- 
plained the girl. ‘‘The children will not 
pick them on their way to the distant 
school, for fear it will rain in consequence. 
The first row of thick red leaves they 
call ‘ five-o'clocks,’ the next row ‘ ten- 
o’clocks.’ Then, drawing those down a 
little, you see the round frying pan which 
holds the yellow part”— 

‘‘ The stamens,” corrected Edna. 

‘* And in the center, the old witch and 
her umbrella.” 

Edna uttered an exclamation.of pleas- 
ure. ‘‘ What a cunning little green um- 
brella !” she cried. 

Her pleasure quite won over the here- 
tofore stolid Willie. ‘‘ I'll bring you some 
to-morrow,” he said, shyly, as he assisted 
his cousin into the chair. 

‘“*You are very welcome to some of 
these,” exclaimed the young girl, extend- 
ing the bouquet toward Edna; ‘‘ but Wil- 
lie can, most likely, bring you prettier 
ones to-morrow ; for the old witch has 
opened her fatal green umbrella too wide 
in these.” 

“That means it’s going t’ rain,” an- 
nounced Willie. 

‘*Oh, no! itonly means that the flowers 
are old, Willie,” corrected his cousin; then 
to Edna’ ** Do you think you can manage 
to be here at this time to-morrow to get 
them? I come here ’most every day, for 
the wreck makes a comfortable seat, and 
it is the easier wheeling for Willie.” 
‘As to that, Icould wheel you any- 
where on the beach,” began the lad, gal- 
lantly : ‘‘ you’re as light as nothing.” In 
spite of which brave assertion, Edna no- 
ticed that his face grew very red and his 
breath came short and hard as the chair 
cut deeper and deeper into the white 
sand, 

**Good-by, my possibility,” sang out the 
girl, turning in her chair to catch the last 
glimpse of Edna, who remained on the 
wreck, 

But Edna could only smile and wave 
her hand; that pale, wistful face seemed - 
to choke her utterance. 

She sat a long time gazing motioniessly 





at the great sea before her, The tide 
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came in, and some of the waves even gur- 
gled about the wreck where she sat with- 
out attracting her attention. At length, 
however, * the sound of her own name 
aroused her from her reverie, and she 
glanced up to find that her uncle had re- 
turned. 


‘* What, Edna, still here!” he cried, 
springing to her side with what, had she 
been less preoccupied, she would have 
considered remarkable agility. ‘‘ Pray, 
what thought has so completely taken 
possession of your faculties that you can- 
not hear a voice ten feet away? Are you 
still considering possibilities ?” 

** No, sir ; an impossibility this time.” 

Dr. Gregory Gray gave vent to a low 
whistle. 

** Uncle Gregory.” 

** Well ?” 

“You said I would never understand 
the blessing of being a possibility until I 
understood the meaning of an impossibil- 
ity. I understand it now. I saw her just 
after you leit.” 

“é Her a 

‘* Yes; the lame girl who sat on the op- 
posite side of the wreck.” 

‘So she is the impossibility, is she?” 
questioned Uncle Gregory, gravely ; and 
Edna described to him what had just 
taken place. ‘‘ But I cannot see why you 
should pity her so much,” he commented, 
when Edna finished her tale, ‘‘ when you 
consider the position of a possibility so 
tiresome. You told me an hour ago that 
you were anonenity, a cipher, with just 
the faint possibility of some day amount- 
ing to something. Now, certainly, that is 
not'an enviable state.” 

Edna blushed. ‘‘Don’t, please don’t 
quote any more!” she pleaded; ‘‘ you 
cannot think how silly and wicked it 
makes me feel. I wonder, UncleGregory, 
that you did not overwhelm me with sar- 
éasm when you realized, all the time, 
what foolish complaints I was making ; 
bat that is not your way. Anyhow,I had 
forgotten about myself; I was thinking 
of her. Unele Gregory, she must be made 
a possibility.” , 

Uncle Gregory smiled kindly into the 
blue eyes turned so earnestly up to his. 
‘* How shall we go about it?” he asked. 

‘She must be sent to the city, put in 
—— — Hospital, and you ”"— 

** Edna, Edna, don't talk nonsense !” in- 
terrupted her uncle. 

Edna always found Dr. Gregory Gray 
quite a different person from her merry, 
genial uncle. He permitted no trifling in 
his office, and Edna generally discreetly 
avoided any meddling with professional 
matters; but to-day her ardor rendered 
her bold. 

** You can do anything. I am sure you 
can make her well,” she urged, with that 
blind belief which is so distasteful to an 
intelligent physician. 

Dr. Gray was evidently annoyed. 

‘* Stop, stop, Edna; you are discussing 
a subject of which you are totally igno- 
rant,” he said. ‘‘ Neither you nor I know 
yet the extent of this poor girl’s helpless- 
ness, or whether or not it be possible to 
relieve her. Besides, people of her class 
often entertain strong prejudices against 
hospitals ; she might refuse to enter one, 
and probably has not the means to go to 
the city anyway. You do not even know 
her name, do you? Ah, I thought not,” 
as Edna shook her head. “Well, I can 
help you out there. It is Agnes White. 
She is the orphan niece of Captain Wat- 
son, with whom we go out sailing and 
fishing—an honest, intelligent fellow, but 
a poor one, with a large family.” 

“Uncle Gregory,” began Edna, very 
timidiy, *‘ Mamma gives me a dollar every 
day for a ride on the beach. In two weeks 

that would be fourteen dollars—no, only 
twelve, as I do not ride on Sundays. Sure- 
ly that would be enough for—for Agnes 
White ; and I know Mamma will be will- 
ing to let me spend it as I like.” 

A wave, larger than any previous, glided 
swiftly toward the wreck, but so smooth- 
ly, so quietly, that Edna carelessly 
watched its advance, certain every instant 
that the next it would recede. But on 
and on it came, and at length she was 
only saved from a good wetting by Dr. 


-catrried me way, way out there,” pointing 
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“ Evidently, my little niece, it is time 
for you to leave the beach if you propose 
disputing old Ocean’s rights in this way.” 

But Edna was in .10 joking mood. 
‘Suppose, Uncle Gregory,” she began, 
dreamily—*‘ suppose it had been a strong, 
strong wave—suppose it had caught meand 


to the distant horizon, ‘‘ you must always 
have thought of me with a doubt—an un- 
certainty as to whether I really would 
have amounted to anything or not. I 
think it would be very hard to die only a 
pos— oh, Uncle Gregory, we must make 
Agnes White a possibility !” 





Five hoary winters aroused old Ocean’s 

stormy passions, and five gentle summers 

lulled him to rest again, before Edna 
Gray and her parents revisited that pleas- 

ant spot on the Jersey coast. The little 

party returned one fair June morning: 

when a thin mist, like a silvery veil, hung 

over the sea, and almost obscured that 
line where the sky and water meet. 

The five years had not left Edna un- 

changed. 

Herr Lundi was no longer so harsh in his 

criticisms as in those other days, and was 

wont to rest in his chair with head thrown 
back, and a certain satisfied expression 

in his blue eyes, when Edna sat at his be- 
loved piano. True, old Bridget still pre- 
dicted wonderful possibilities for ‘‘ the 
little mistress,” as she was fond of calling 
her ; but when one observed the reliance 
and dependence her father was beginning 

to place in her, he would be very apt to 
fancy the ‘‘ possibility” of five years ago 
was fast approaching fulfillment. 

‘* Now, Edna, I have a fancy to let you 
select your own boarding place,” said Dr. 

Gregory Gray to his niece, on ‘the morn- 
ing of their arrival. He had joined his 
brother’s family for the day, just to bid 
them welcome, and see them nicely set- 
tled, he said. 

‘* But you wrote Mamma you hadalready 
engaged rooms for us,” objected Edna. 

** And so I have,” replied her uncle ; 
‘but I am cnrious te see how our tastes 
agree. Now, for example, what do you 
think of this hotel ?” 

“Out of the question,” pronounced 
Edna, decidedly. ‘‘ Mamma never in the 
world could endure the noise and confu- 
sion of so large a place, we”—she broke 
off here, to turn to see if her father and 
mother were following in the queer, rick- 
ety little stage. But no, they had not yet 
turned the corner. 

‘* And what of this?’ questioned Dr. 
Gray, passing on to the next house. 

Again Edna shook her. head. ‘It 
would give me the jaundice to live insuch 
a yellow house !” she declared. 

Thus uncle and niece passed from street 
to street, laughing merrily as they went, 
at their own little jokes and criticisms. 
In her desire to know whether or not she 
had passed the house her uncle had 
chosen, Edna quite forgot to look behind 
them for the stage in which her father 
and mother were to have followed with 
the baggage. 

They had neared the end of the village, 
and were at last approaching the sea, 
when Edna came to a sudden halt. 

‘Eureka, I have found it!” she ex- 

claimed. ‘‘ What adear little house! And 
what a funny name, ‘The Water-Watch.’ 
See, Uncle Gregory,” she continued, ex- 
citedly, ‘it is painted to represent one of 
those curious blossoms for which it is 
named. The wide piazza represents the 
five-o’clocks and is painted dark red, then 
the walls are the ten-o’clocks, and are 
colered a shade lighter, of course, and the 
roof is the n umbrella—isn’t it per- 
fect? Ah! this would be my choice for 
an abode ; but I suppose it is a private 
cottage,” with a sigh of regret. ‘‘ What 
a delightful view one must have, from 
that deep piazza, of the ocean and just 
that stretch of sand where the old wreck 
used to lie—theold wreck, where we used 
to have the good long talks. I almost 
feel that I cannot be satisfied anywhere 
else, now that I have seen the ater- 
Watch. Do you know, I never hear that 
name, or see the flower, without thinking 
of Agnes White. I suppose you have 
never heard anything more of her, since 
she left the hospital four years ago?” 

But Dr. Gray did not heed this question. 
He was critically examining the house, 
and, after a moment's hesitation, proposed 
that they should knock, 

“Tt will do no harm to look at their 
rooms,” he said; ‘‘and who knows but 
that we may discover the witch.” 

And they did discover the witch—at 
least Edna loves to say they did—for 
their hands had not the door be- 





Gray’s-strong arm. Swinging her to a 
place of safety, he laughed : 








rosy, merry- 
looking girl a witch, t acknowled 

gnes White. Yet it was Agnes 
White’s pleasant eyes which beamed upon 
her, rag Agnes ite’s voice which cried 


joyfully: 

“Oh, Miss Edna! how glad I am to see 
you.” 

‘‘Can it be possible !” stammered Edna, 
amazed 


“Yes, it is, it is—I am a—possibility.” 
When the wonder of it all had worn off 
a little Agnes White told her story. 
**Oh! it has been so long to wait,” she 
said, ‘‘so long that Dr. Gray has planned 
 ptagnin he oe ! You see the summer 
t the hospu you expected to come 
here for a visit, and we had it all ar- 
ranged, the doctor andI. That was why 
Idid not write to thank you for that for 
which I never, never, can express enough 
gratitude,” this with a sob which called 
the answering tears to Edna’s eyes. 
‘*Then you went to Europe instead—oh, 
but I was disappointed ! Dr. Gray thought 
surely you would come the next summer ; 
but again vou failed us. and again and 
again, until I almost gave up hoping for 
your return.” 
‘And is it your uncle and aunt who 
keep this cottage ?” asked Edna, eagerly. 
when the other stopped for want of 
breath. 
‘* Yes, yes, and all through the goodness 
of the doctor.” There was but one doctor 
in all the world to Agnes White. In such 
simple homage as this, are physicians 
sometimes paid for their great knowledge 
and skill. “‘ He thought of it first. While 
I was at the hospital, I heard much talk 
of a comfortable, cheery, a place on 
the seashore, where people could go to 
rest and have , wholesome food. I 
wrote Uncle ill about it, and how I 
could help Aunt Jane, because I was get- 
ting sostrong, and how the doctor thought 
he knew quite a number of people who 
wanted just such a guce in which to spend 
afew weeks. And Uncle Will rented 
this cot the very day I left the hos- 
pital—such a glad, glad day !—and last 
year he bought it. I wanted it named 
‘The Edna,’” confessed with a 
blush ; “but the doctor said that would 
sound too much like a boat, and suggest- 
ed instead that it be called ‘The Water- 
Watch.’ Ithink it a nice name, don’t 
you?’ anxiously. 

“‘Splendid !’ was Edna’s enthusiastic 
reply. ‘‘Oh, if we were only going to 
remain here !” she broke off with a of 
delight, for at that instant she caught a 
glimpse of their trunks in the hall, and 
drew her own conclusions. ‘‘The whole 
thing is just like a fairy tale, and you are 
the good fairy,” she cried, turning to 
find herself addressing empty space ; for 
her uncle had slip into the house at 
the beginning of their conversation, as, 
of course, Agnes was aware. 

‘* Yes, he is the best, the kindest, the 
noblest man in the world,” pronounced 
Agnes White, with solemn conviction. 
** Every one in the hospital says so; they 
just love him, one and all.” 

Involuntarily the girl’s eves wandered 
to the beach, where the old wreck once 
lay, half buried in sand, where they had 
met for the first time. Agnes was the 
first to speak, as she had n on that 
other day, so long ago. 

** And yet it was you, Miss Edna, who 
first thought of making me a possibility ; 
the doctor told me so, But you—you are 
no longer a possibility,” she continued, 
looking at her companion with admiring 
eyes; ** you are a beautiful certainty.” 

Edna smilingly shook her head. She 
passed her arm around the other’s waist, 
and again the two girls gazed silently out 
upon the water. o so unlike the blue 
eyes had caught something of the same 

elight, as they sought together that far, 
far away horizon. 

By and by, Edna murmured gently : 
‘No, we are, one and all of us, only a 
fe sag but oh—such a glorious possi- 

ility !” 
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THE BOY AND THE WIND. 


BY PETER MCARTHUR. 








THERE’S somebody up in the old apple tree, 

And he shakes down the biggest and ripest 
for me. 

I can see where he is, but I cannot see him ; 

I can see the leaves shake when he moves 
on the limb, 

And all the day long as I lie on the ground 

He tosses me apples, big, rosy and round ; 

And sometimes he throws them right down 
on my head, 

And laughs through the leaves ’cause I’m 
angry and red. 

They tell me his name is the Wind, and 
say I 

Am foolish whenever to find him I try ; 

But down to the orchard some day I shall 
creep, 

And perhaps I shall catch him while he is 
asleep. 

And then we’ll be playmates, and all 
through the day 

Eat ripe, rosy apples, and tumble and play. 





fore it etal yp ence ey -> out to 
greet them. Yes, it was easier, Edna de- 





clared, to believe that plump, POLLY AND HER FAIRY. 
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BY EMMA MAUDE PHELPS. 


POLLY is a little maid of seven. As her 
mamma died when she was a baby, and 
her father is an officer in the Navy, Polly 
lives with her grandmother in a fine, 
large house in one of the suburbs of a 
pretty old New England town. Besides 
Polly, there is her brother Tom. 

Tom is six years older than Polly, and in 
her heart he reigns a king. A king—a 
pope rather—for in Polly’s eyes Tom can 
do no wrong. 

But one day, strange to say, Polly fell 
out with Tom; and that was the day she 
saw her fairy. 

It happened in this way. Tom, who had 
been to Barnum’s circus, came home with 
the fixed idea to make a chariot (on a 
much smaller scale, of course) like those 
he had seen there. Well, he found some 
old soap boxes out in the barn and went 
to work to make a chariot, a Roman 
chariot, out of them. He sawed, he 
planed, he hammered (not only the wood, 
but his fingers), he chiseled, he smeared 
himself up to the eyes with paint and 
varnish and gilding; and after a week’s 
hard labor (very hard labor) the chariot 
was done. Then, as he did not have three 
prancing steeds of a size to match the 
chariot to harness before it, he pressed 
inte his service his sister’s small Shetland 
pony, Bonny, his own Newfoundland dog, 
Bounce, and a Tibet goat, Butter, his 
father had brought back from Asia with 
him a year or two before—and a very 
funny-looking team it was. 

Bonny, looking very meek and. misera- 
ble, in the middle; Bounce, very bored, 
on the off side, and Butter, very bump- 
tious, on the other. : 

That that goat would make trouble Tom 
told himself as he surveyed the equipage 
with sparkling eyes. And, as the end 
will prove, Tom in this case had a ‘‘ pro- 
phetie soul,” 

Well, Tom exhibited chariot and team 
to Lawrence—one of the under grooms, 
who had but lately come from England. 

Lawrence (a model servant, and respect- 
ful to a fault toward Tom, whom he looks 
upon as a wonder of cleverness) could not 
help grinning from ear to ear at the sight 
of the pony, the dog and the goat har- 
nessed up together. 

He pronounced the chariot to be a suc- 
cess as ‘‘a work of h’art, but a bit wob- 
bly as a wehicle ; and as for that there goat 
you'd better look h’out for ’im, sir, or ’e’ll 
give you trouble.” 

Tom agreed with him about the goat, 
but scouted the idea of the chariot’s being 
‘* wobbly,” and made haste to remove the 
equipage from the critical eyes of Law- 
rence, to exhibit it to the loving orbs of 
Polly. 

And Polly’s admiration of his work ex- 
ceeded his highest expectations. She in- 
sisted on getting into it, she with her 
doll Cynthia, her constant companion. 
That is, Cynthia was her constant com- 
panion. Now, alas !— but thatis another 
part of the story. 

Tom was rather doubtful about allow- 
ing Polly to venture in the chariot, and 
proposed Cynthia as a substitute. 

But Cynthia could not act as charioteer, 
for she could not stand up alone—at least 
for not much longer than a minute—as 
Polly pointed out to him; and so she, with 
the doll in her arms (and a lucky thing 
for Polly it was, as it turned out, that she 
had Cynthia with her), got in, while Tom, 
running along by the side of the chariot, 
drove round and round the carriage 
sweep at least three times in triumph. 
But then, just as they were going round 
the curve at a great pace, that horrid 
Butter bolted, and, tearing himself loose 
from the harness, ran off at full speed 
toward the stable. The chariot, with 
Polly and Cynthia in it, was turned over 
on to the grass. In fact, chariot, pony, 
dog, Polly and Cynthia for a minute or 
so were all lying there in a tumbled heap 
together. 

Tom, with a hand that shook a good 
deal and a face as white as a sheet, pulled 
Polly out this heap as soon as he could, 
and the dog and the pony, who are firm 
friends, righted themselves somehow. 
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Polly, fortunate to relate, was not hurt at 
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but Cynthia, poor Cynthia, had her 
béautiful Grecian nose smashed down into 
her face. Polly’s grief was bitter ; but 
om was unfeeling énough to laugh. He + 
was, in fact, so glad to find that it was 
Cynthia's nose that was smashed and not 
Polly’s that he must have been hysterical, 
I think, for he roared with laughter, 
And that was too much for Polly—to 
laugh at poor Cynthia! She gave him 


' gone look of deep reproach, and then 
marched in a very stately manner to the 


house, hugging Cynthia to her breast as 
she went, never stopping to look if the 
chariot were damaged, or Bonny and 
Bounce the worse for their tumble. 

She marched straight into the house 
and into the sitting room, where she 
found her grandmother seated, having 
her usual afternoon nap before the fire— 
Polly’s little chair drawn up close to the 

ig easy one. 

It was, by this time, quite dark in the 
room except for the flickering light of the 


wood fire. . 

Polly laid Cynthia down tenderly on 
the couch behind one of the pillows, for 
she could not bear to look at the poor 
dear’s mangied face, and then went and 
seated herself in the chair beside her 
grandmother. The oldlady was sleeping 
soundly, making comfortable little puffing 
noises, just like that which a kettle makes 
when it has almost conte to a boil. Polly is 
very fond of gazing into the fire. She 
sees such pretty pictures in it—mountains 
and valleys ruddy flame, castles and 
mosques and minarets, and queer birds 
and s. And now, as her eyes full of 
tears rested on the fire,she saw something 
she had never seen there before. On the 
top of a stick which stuck up above the 
others she saw—yes, she really saw—a 
fairy sitting, a fairy which was all made 
out of fire and flame. 

Her face was a small, rosy flame with 
‘‘two blue sparks stuck in it for eyes.” 
Her hair was burning, ruddy gold, and 
her mouth a small streak of red fire. And 
her dress—oh, that was pink and blue and 
crimson and © end flames, all blended 
most beautifully together. So brilliant, 
and sparkling and dazzling was that 
fairy that Polly leaned eagerly out of her 
chair with outstretched hand to grasp 
her. But the fairy held up a tiny fore- 
finger in warning, and said,in a Jittle 
tinkling voice like the dropping of light 
ash on the hearth, ‘Please don’t touch 
me, little girl, I might burn you.” 

**Do you burn people?’ asked Polly, 
drawing back her very quickly. 

**T am afraid I do,” answered the fairy, 
very sadly. ‘I can’t help it. It is my 


nature to.” 

“It is such a pity,” returned Polly; 
‘for I should so have liked you to play 
with me. You’re very beautiful, you 
know, more beautiful than my doll 
Cynthia was;” and, Polly sighed deeply. 
And the fairy looked so kind and sympa- 
thetic that she would probably have gone 
on to tell her about Cynthia’s accident, 
and that horrid Butter that was the cause 
of it allif she had not wanted to know 
more about the fairy herself. Soshe asked 
another question. 

** Where do you go when the fire goes 
out ?” 

“T go out too; I must,” returned the 
fairy, rather crossly, quite put out by the 
question, 

— you like to goout?” Polly asked 


again. 

What the fairy would have answered, 
however, Polly will never, never, never 
know ; for just then Tom burst into the 
room bringing a great whiff of fresh 
out-of-door air in with him. 

And Grandmamma woke up and 
straightened her cap, the maid came in 
with the tea-tray ; and Tom was so sorry 
he had laughed at Cynthia’s broken nose, 
and so di ted with that horrid Butter, 
the cause of all the mishaps, that Polly 
net about the fairy for a half-hour at 
east. 

And when at last Polly did think of her, 
she was gone. And Tom says she only 
dreamed it; but Polly is quite sure she 
was wide awake when she saw and talked 
with her fairy. 
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PEBBLES. 
“WHOSE umbrella is that you are car- 
rying ?’ “I’m sure I don’t know. It’s ove 


you lent me the other evening.”— Yankee 
Blade. 


.... “* Bear traders,” so often spoken of in 
financial reports do not trade in bears, as 
might be supposed, but in lambs.—Lowell 
Courier, 


--..“I have just read your sign, ‘ Fire 
escape this way.’ Now, young feller, what 
I want to know is, what way kin the people 
git out ?”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


.... Daughter (blushing): “Papa, Alfred 
has just been with you for an hour. What 
did he want?” Papa: “He asked me to 
09.1 him 59) franss—the idiot.”—Le Figaro , 
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.... Boston Maid (in Hub bookstore): 
‘I am compelled to go to New York for an 
extended sojourn. Have you a New York 

guide?” Clerk: “I regret to say, madam, 
that we have not.’’ “How unfortunate. 

Well, giv? me a dictionary of American 
slang.” —New York Weekly. 


, 
.... First Guest: “ Awful bore, isn’t it ?’ 
Second Guest: “‘ Dull asa funeral. I knew 
it would be.” ‘‘ You knew it? Then why 
afd youcome?” “Hadto. My wife heard 
that the formula for writing regrets had 
changed, and she couldn’t find out what 
the new style was. So she sent an accept- 
ance.”’—New York Weekly. 


....Eldery Relative (to schoolgirl): 
“Amanda, you are looking pale. You 
must not be too ambitious. Tell me the 
truth now—haven’t you been burning the 
midnight oil ?’? Miss Amanda (her pale- 
ness all gone): ‘‘ Well, yes, Auntie ; but— 
but not much. We turned the lamp down 
very low.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


....A South Side man took his little girl’ 
just able to talk nicely, to the lake shore on 
Sunday afternoon. The waves were gently 
rippling on the beach ; and, when her father 
was not looking, the child managed to get 
one foot wet. She ran to her father with 
tears in her eyes; and sobbed, ‘‘ Papa, lake 
step on Baby’s foot.’”—Babyhvod. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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The right-hand diagonal, like a young 
girl. 

The left hand, a delicate fern. 

Across, three letters: 1, Familiar term 
for father ; 2, a bird; 3,a kind of cloth; 4, 
giving health ; 5, an Italian poet ; 6. an old 
way of spelling a man’s Christian name ; 7, 
a grain. 

ANAGRAMS. 
. ; ir. 2. lripa cat open. 

1. I lure a t'‘ger, sir. lrip 73 oe 


1. A, not starin form. 2. Lend a car. 3. 
R., meet mother. 4. O! Lupsetacar. 5. I 
clear that. 6. One drag us. 7. On satin 
cover. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ‘OF SEPT. 22p. 
BEHEADED RHYME. 
Strain. 


ANAGRAMS. 

1, Passionately; 2, arrangements; 3, 
warebouses; 4, consideration; 5, home- 
stead ; 6, appreciation ; 7, prince’s feather ; 
8, microscope; 9, calendar; 10, thermome- 
ter; 11, transformation. 
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PORTER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 


rant; nota lent remedy ; and 

very agreea the taste. 
aSFULLY for 

SNORE than 70 ¥ Ss. 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 















IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mass. 


RICHARDSON “wos 
& MORGAN CO., 


982 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORE. 


CY Chow. 
FURNaAces 


RANCES, Etc. 


THOUSANDS IN USE, 
SUCCESSFUL. EVERYWHERE 


SEND FoR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 














SILENCE CLOTH. 


A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 
been an intermediary pad to be arranged between 
ie board. The introduction of this 
table-: is rec ized as filling a long-felt want, 
om e ro annel table-covers, it will not 

to 


ing, and well bound, is adapted for use in pri- 

vate houses and hotels. 
lar sizes as follows: Widths, 54, 63, 68 
inches; Lengths, 63, 72, 81, 90. . For 
sale at all prominent dry goods houses. Cata- 
be hac from 
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EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO.,’ 
Cor. Laight & Varick Sts., N. Y. (ity. 








Or VITAL INTEREST 1S THE 


HEATING oF 
HOMES. 


A System Worts STUDY IS THE 
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Richmond Stove Co., Norwich),Conn. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,.— 

ae ——— aunt, = - =. of ve 

cial Teeth upon the receipt o' e. Dr. W. E. 
Rn ro auth Ste N. Y. 








No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 







preparation of 


" W. BAKER & C0’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


}) Ithas more than three times 

up) the strength of Cocoa mixed 

hes ‘- } ms with Starch, Arrowroot or 

: Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing m one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
ED. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 4 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mg, 





& Prices ot “ Hartman” Flexible Wire 





For 
Mats, Pi La Cem Farms, 
tte write HARTMAN M'¥°G CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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MaUtow- 


Table Water : 


Nearly all so-called natural 
mineral waters, to be at all 
palatable, must be treated with 
a solution of SALT and BI- 
CARBONATE of* SODA. 
This. Company will place as 
a guarantee and forfeit the 
sum of FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS ($5,000) if it can 
be found that one iota of any 
ingredient is impregnated into 
the MANITOU WATERS, 
except by Nature. 


Unexcelled for Family, Club and Restaurant Use. 
Address for literature, 


Manitou Mineral Water 0o., Maniton Springs, Colo. 
Sold by all first-class groceries. Also by all druggists. 


bunt LIGHT 











Established 1857. 


& 
discount to churches & the trade 
Don’t be y fy 
1. P. FRINK. 1 Poor! St... 


GLENWOOD 





RANGES, 


STOVES AND FURNACES, 


have received the HIGHEST AWARD in 
the gift of any New England Institution. 
GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi- 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Association. 

ment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
WEIR STOVE 00, - ‘Taunton. Mass 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Paths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. H. McCANN, Preprieter. 


THE SEVILLIA. 


NEW APARTMENT HOTEL, 


117 WEST 58TH STREET. 


Now ready for inspection. Will open teat? 

Apartments from one to tap roo With private hall 
. “ 1 

and bath; by the year Diy” persons interested in 


the latest i 


mpsovemte in ventilation, sanitary mat- 
ters and really fir roof construction are invited to 
carefully €xaMf{ne the “SEVILLIA.” Apply to 


HUPL&T PIRSSON & HODDICK, Architects, 


49 West 2th Street, New York. 


A deserved compli- 























UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 





CORNERISTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(for the week ending Thursday, Sept. 22d, 1892.) 

COFFEE.—The receipts of coffee have been 
larger during the last few months than at the 
same time during last year, and full prices are 
obtained on all lines of desirable goods. Fine 
Mocha is quoted at 22@24c.; Java, 23@27i<¢c.; 
Laguayra, 15@21}¢c.; Brazil, 14@lic.; Maracai- 
ho, 15}4@22c. 

TEA.—The market is steady for all grades of 
tea except the new crop of Formosa, the supply 
of which is abundant, while the. first crop of 
Japan teas is very light. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Japan, new crop, 16@30c.; Formosa, 19@ 
42c.; Amoy, 14@18c.; Fuhchau, 18@28c. 

SUGAR.—Refined, moderately active-at full 
late prices; crushed and cut loaf, 5 5-16@5}4c.; 
granulated, 5@5 3-l6c.; powdered, 544@5 5-l6c.; 
Mould “ A,” 544@5 3-i6c. ; Standard * A,” 434@5c, 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—The trade in hogs is 
steady, and prices quoted are $5@6 per 100D. 
Country dressed are firm at 74@8c. for medium, 
and Sic. for light. A few lean pigs reach 9c. 
Dressed mutton is steady at 6@8¢c. for inferior 
to fair, and 9@9%c. for prime and choice. 
Dressed lambs are 8@10c. Country dressed veals 
are 7@10%‘c.; city dressed, 8@12c., with a few 
choice ones at 12}éc. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork is steadily maintained 
in price, with mess quoted at $11@11.50 for old. 
and $11.76@12.25 for new. Family mess, $16- 
@1;: short clear, $15@16. Beef is rather 
slow, with extra mess at $626.75; fam- 
ily, $8@10; extra India mess, $11@13.50. 
Beef hams generally steady, but quiet, quoted at 
$13. Pickled bellies are quoted at 8tgc., and 
pickled hams at 10c.; smoked hams, 11@li}¢c. 
pickled shoulders, 6c.; and smoked, 744c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Export trade has been 
slow, and the markets have been on the average 
featureless this week. Prices are about steady. 
City mill extra is quoted at $4.25@4.35; patents, 
$4.50@4.75; spring wheat patents, $4.25@4.85; 
spring and winter straights, $3.65@4.10. Buck- 
wheat flour quoted at $2.25 for new, and $1.0@ 
1.80 for old, fresh ground. Rye flour is $3.0@ 
3.75. Cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine 
quoted at $3.25,and yellow Western at $2.8@ 
$3.10. 

GRAIN AND CORN.—The market is fairly 
brisk for grain, without any great change. The 
visible supply abroad and at home continues to 
increase, and weather conditions in the West 


arerather more fayorable. Every Pe shaage, 
however, | u by eof Sea to affect 


ntly reach lc. a 
day. The Salta es vist ‘toward stiffening 
of prices. hile e grades are = 
slight advance of - a wesk’s ¢ quotations. others 

No. 1 Northern wheat is 85@85%c.; 


nter red, 70@8lc. Corn 
is rather cua, the depression being caused by 
increased visible supplies, fair weather, and free 
selling for long account. No. 2 mixed is quoted 
$4c.; Sen eee and white, 

Oats tend downward with corn, and No. 3 mixed 
is No.8 white, Mase; ; No. 2 white, 38c. 

Hay eat — have been in ‘light receipts, and 
new crop hay is worth ; fancy old, 95c. 
Long rye straw is 45@50c., and wheat straw, 49c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The Jewish New 
Year holiday induced shippers to send la 
sunplion: of poultry to market, and as high as 

per day have been received. Fowls 

are in demand at 14@14}c., and a few reach lic. 
Chickens are plenty and weak at 10@12c. Old 
rs and turkeys are higher, the former at 
8@8léc. per ., and the latter at 13@l4c. 
Dressed —— Ys moderate in supply and de- 
mand. Bs -picked chickens are firm at 13 
Sie. sealed ickens must be prime to reach 
Rei Philadelphia chitkens are a little 
firmer at 1 Sp ducks are in fair de- 
mand at 16@l7c. Last week’s advance in eggs 
has been well sustained this week, altho some 


figures for the finest new laid are nemo. West- 


ston AND CHEESE.—Trade in butter 
has been nor and no fluctuations in prices 
have been made. Top grades of creamery are 
firm, with extra Western selling at -, and 
extra State tubs at 25. <e » ond faulty stock 


slowly = Wa2e.. Choice imitation oz 3 is 
..and nice Western dairy 
at 9c, “Fees ih —p =F is cleaned up wall at card 
ioe prices next 
week. Cheese holds ‘firm at 10@10\4c. for fancy 
colored, and 4c. less for fancy white, altho lit- 
tle trading is being done. Holders refuse to re- 
ceive less for the best. grades, preferring to hold 
it until later. 


FRESH FRUITS.—fruits are fast 
enough to supply the demand ; but ee cholera 
geare keope © ective ones out. a fair and 
cheice are generally Liberal 
sof vapples are being received, and the 

Great Britain opens strong 
intended for export are not fit ~ 
: oe Lord or 
les are per 
1.75. Bartletts are lenty, 













nigh at gag 
at 9% 
at $101.50. vet potatoes 
mr bbl. Onions are firm ol. 
cabbages are easier at $4; per 
$1,502.50 per é 

tomatoes — 
$i per bbl ce ery, 
; LIL cueumber pickl 
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farm and Garden, = 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


to those of our subseribers who feel specially 
interested. 
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KENTUCKY AGRICULTURE. 
THE BLUE-GRASS COUNTRY. 
Ii. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 





Hemp-growers have always given” their 
most fertile fields to this crop, considering 
it unprofitable to grow upon worn lands. 
Experiments with fertilizers upon old fields 
have shown that applications of ehemical 
manures costing $7.20 per acre have given 
an increased yield of fiber varying from $14 
to $31.20 per acre; the value of the fiber so 
grown, figured at 4 cents per pound, has 
been from $36 to $60 per acre. Thus dem- 
onstrating, in the opinion of the director 
that hemp may yet be considered a paying 
crop. 

In one of the bulletins upon commercial 
fertilizers I find some points so pertinent 
that I cannot forbear quoting them. Re- 
garding “estimated values” the director 
says: 

* These values are estimated from the essen- 
tial ingredients contained in the fertilizers, and 
the forms in which they exist. They express 
the commercial value, or about the price the in- 
gredients could be bought for on the open 
market, mixed and put upon the market as fer- 
tilizers. They are not intended to express the 
agricultural value of the fertilizers, or the profit 
they will give the farmer by their use. . . . On 
account of the difference in soils, no rule can 
be given by which to tell what fertilizer is the 
best for any particular crop, and this question 
must be decided by trial, systematically and 
carefully made.” 

Regarding methods of applying fertilizers, 
the bulletin says : 

“It is generally best to sow broadcast or drill, 
and work well into the soil before planting. 
When a small quantity of fertilizer is applied 
to each hill or row at planting time, it acts 
mainly as a stimulant to produce an eariy and 
vigorous start . . . which often renders the 


care should be taken to mix the Sertitizer with the 
soil so that it will not come in with the 
seeds »T mlants. Most fertilizers, and especially 
those cot4aining much nitrogen, soluble phosphoric 
acid or potash, will injure or destroy young plants 
if brought direetly in contact with them.” 

Bulletins of such educational value fur- 
nish sufficient excuse for the existence and 
cordial support of the Station, and I have 
given these extracts as a sample of the lit- 
erature that it is distributing, and which, 
in time, must make its influence broadly 
felt. 


The Station is fortunate in having the 
the services of an able entomologist, Pro- 
fessor Garman, who is engaged in building 
up a very complete and valuable collec- 
tion to illustrate the entomology of the 
State, and who has done much good work 
in the way of original research. Among 
the bulletins from his department is one 
upon “Strawberry Pests,” and another 
(very complete) upon ‘Some Common 
Pests of the Farm and Garden.’”’ The 
latter treats of such common enemies as 
the Hessian fly, the grain louse, the horn 
fly, the house fly, the army worm, the pea 
weevil, the codling moth, etc. Not only 
are the life-history and habits traced, but 
plain directions are given regarding the 
best methods of combating them. A care- 
ful perusal of this Buli@tin, No. 40, would 
be of benefit to farmers and gardeners 
generally. 

As indicating new tendencies in a desira- 
ble direction, two recent bulletins are de- 
voted to vegetables and small fruits; and 
with the awakening interest in these an 
experiment in onion-growing the present 
season, the results of which are not yet 
made public, promised to be of much im- 
portance. An acre of onions have been 
grown from the seed, and at this writing, 
August 10th, there is promise of a crop 
that shall equal at least five hundred 
bushels. This experiment, upon such a 
scale, can hardly fail to convince farmers 
that other crops besides tobacco can pro- 
duce very large money yields per acre. 

But of all the work which the Station is 
doing I consider that in the dairy depart- 
ment as the most important tu the agricul- 
ture of the State at large. Kentucky never 
has been a dairying State. Little attention 
has éver been paid to the private dairy, and 
the commercial creamery is practically 
noOwn, there being but one in operation 
its borders. 
ctor. of abe Station, believing 

















crop more sensitive to drought. In. any case, . 


lifetime, is anxious to prove to’ farmers. 
that it will pay better to use food and pas-’ 
ture to support the cow than the steer. To 
this end he has been building up a small 
herd of choice Jerseys, and has kept a care- 
ful record of the cost of maintaining them, 
and of the amount and value of their 
products. I have been permitted to exam- 
ine this dairy record, altho it will not be 
ready for publication for some time yet, 
and I find two or three very suggestive 
points. 

In the first place, Professor Scovell has 
demonstrated that a herd can be built up 
by careful selection which shall average 
five hundred pounds of butter per year, 
and this without paying exceptionally high 
prices for fancy stock. His plan has been 


‘to buy young cows and heifers of the best 


Jersey strains, and by good feeding keep 
up the best possible production. The cost 
of the animals in his herd has not exceeded 
an average of one hundred dollars, and an 
examination of the record shows that at 
that price they have been a vastly better 
investment than ordinary cows at ordinary 
prices would have been. The gross earn- 
ings average about $125 per head, while the 
keeping costs less than half that, leaving a 
very pretty margin of profit. 

Kentucky is so situated and adapted by 
Nature that it might become a great dairy- 
ing State; but it will need persistent 
teaching and irresistible object lessons to 
turn the minds of the farmers in that 
direction. The geographical situation and 
the natural adaptation of Kentucky are 
such that it should support a most diverse 
agriculture. Instead of that it is limited 
to almost as narrow a round as any State 
in the Union. It has cared only to follow 
agriculture upon broad lines, of which the 
thousand-acre stock farm stands as a syno- 
nym. The reasons for this I have given in 
the opening of these papers. They lie in 
the prejudice and traditions of the past. 
But old things and old conditions are 
passing away. The increase in land values 
alone will prevent the large estates from 
holding together much longer, and being 
cultivated under the present system. Not 
all of them can be turned into horse farms, 
and the renting of small portions for tobac_ 
co-growing is only a temporary makeshift 
for paying interest charges and taxes. 

The best thing that could happen to 
promote the interests, of the blue-grass 
country as a whole, and the thing which 
will happen in the natural course of events, 
would be the division of these large farms 
into such smaller holdings as would compel 
more attention to the smaller industries 
and a more intensive cultivation than now 
prevails. 

Dairying, gardening and fruit-growing 
must have a place; more economical 
methods of feeding must be observed; 
more consideration must be accorded the 
small farmer who works his own land with 
his own hands. 

It is a little strange to note that so far as 
there has already been any movement 
toward the minor industries, it has been 
toward the very one that usually has the 
least toleration from the large farmer. It 
is a long drop from fat steers and thorough- 
bred horses down to _ poultry-raising ; 
nevertheless, this blue-grass country has 
already become a famous poultry district, 
and the poultry markets of New York and 
Boston receive no inconsiderable portion of 
their holiday supply from here. Turkeys 
are grown more than chickens; and while 
there are no farmers engaged distinctively 
in the business, flocks of fifty or one hun- 
dred head are found almost everywhere. 
Lexington and Paris are the centers from 
which shipments are principally made; 
and prior to Thanksgiving and Christmas 
buyers are out through the country gather- 
ing up the stock. One of thecurious sights 
at that season is to see the flocks, some- 
times numberivg thousands, being driven 
along the highways. They drive quite as 
well as sheep, and seem little disposed to 
try their wings. The value of theshipments 
of turkeys from Paris has reached as high 
as a hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
a season—a pretty fair showing for a section 
that does not believe in the smaller branch- 
es of farm economy. 

The blue-grass country can support a 
vastly larger rural population than it now 


does ; and with the growing land hunger of 
our people, which is emphasized by the 
rush toward every newly-opened reserva- 
tion, and by the constant diminution in the 
size of farms elsewhere, it cannot be long 
before this section also will be compelled to 
—_ to the inevitable. Then with the 
ponees gre the co-operative itn the 
et garden and the fruit farm, it will 
pent even a richer land than it now is. 
But as it is now, the blue-grass country is 
unique, and the people whose homes are 
there are abundantly satisfied ed with things 
as they exist. 
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THE STATE FAIR. : 
BY AGRICOLA. 


THE 52d annual exhibition of the State 

Agricultural Society was held September 

8th-15th at Syracuse, N. Y., upon the per- 

manent grounds of the association. The 

grounds and buildings of the society ave 

said to have cost $150,000. There are 118 

acres within the limits of the grounds, about 

100 of which were contributed by the city 

of Syracuse in order to secure the perma- 

nency of the exhibition. The stock build- 

ings, eight in number, each 400 feet in 

length, are exceptionally well adapted to 

the purposes for which erected. They are 
commodious, and so situated in respect to 
each other as to be convenient of access. 

‘There is need of new structures for the ac- 
scommodation of the fruit and vegetable 
exhibits. This is shown by the fact that 
the tents which were in ase this year were 
struck by a hurricane on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 13th, and blown tothe ground. These 
tents included those covering the extensive 
horticultural and floricultural exhibits, the 
poultry, and also the tents which were used 
for refreshments. It is said that the loss 
to one of the exhibitors in the floricultural 
department will amount to $1,500. This 
alone is sufficient to show that the society 
should not hold another exhibition without 
permanent structures sufficient to accom- 
modate all its exhibits in these depart- 
mentsmentioned. . 

The opening day of the fair was desig- 
nated Children’s Day, and the gates were 
thrown open to all children sixteen years 
of age and under. The public schools of the 
city were closed, and something like 3,000 
young people were permitted to enjoy the 
fair and its various entertainments without 
cost. This is amovein the right direction 
on the part of the society. It not only 
affords a day of pleasure and profit to the 
children, but, as they go home and describe 
the things seen, it makes a most excellent 
advertisement for the society. 

Saturday, September 10th, was Grangers’ 
Day, and on this occasion Governor Flower 
and other State officials were present. The 
Governor was escorted to the grounds by 
Colonel Chase, of Syracuse, and a salute of 
nineteen guns was fired at the gate upon 
his arrival. He was here met and escorted 
about the grounds by military companies 
trom Syracuse and Geneva, and a special 
cavalcade of stock was made for his benefit. 
Some of the best breeds of cattle and also 
of horses were shown, and the Governor 
expressed much pleasure at the sight. At 
noon Governor Flower lunched with Presi- 
dent O. B. Potter, of the association, and a 
little later made a short speech. The Gov- 
ernor was followed by Professor Roberts, of 
Cornell University, in a short speech, and 
then the party dispersed to view the mili- 
tary parade and go to the grand stand, 
where Governor Flower made an agricul- 
tural address to the large crowd which was 
gathered to hear him. It was estimated 
that about 15,000 people were present on the 
grounds on this day. 

Special effort had been put forth by 
the State Grange and its various lodges 
to have a large attendance this year at the 
State Fair, and the efforts were crowned 
with success. Grand Marshall M. B. Snook, 
of Fayetteville, was in charge, and the ad- 
dress of the day was delivered by J. H. 
Brigham, of Ohio, Grand Master of the 
National Grange. The Grangers arrived 
about noon of Tuesday, September 13th, 
and spent the first hour or two in an exam- 
ination of stock and other exhibits. After 
luncheon Grand Master Brigham delivered 
an address on ‘‘The Farmers’ Share.’”’ He 
emphasized the importance of the farming 
interests of the country, and said that the 
nation, strongest and richest in the world, 
has become what it is largely through the 
efforts of the farmers. .He spoke of the 
Grange as an organization which has Aone 
much toward uniting the iuterests and 
healing the wounds which existed between 
the North and South, since all must take 
the same obligation to work together for 
the same end. The speaker believed that 
farmers were not receiving their due profits 
from their labors. While he did not think 
that the farmers were on the verge of ruin, 
yet he thought that they were not receiving 
all that they deserve to receive. He bhe- 
lieved that farmers should have better rec- 
ognition in making laws and directing the 
affairs of the Government, that there should 
be more farmers in our legislative bodies, 
and that farmers themselves must look out 
for their own interests, as no one else seems 
particularly willing to do so. Farmers 
should see that their boys and girls are well 
educated and qualified for responsible posi- 
tions, and they must be educated to help 
sustain the great moral principles of our 





country, The speaker then discussed the 
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of labor and capital, and said it 
was the duty of the Grangers to stand be- 
the two factions and see that the 
right was observed by both. Qn invitation 
of the State Grand Master, W. C. Gifford, of 
town, the members of the Grange as- 
gembled in the large tent, tho headquarters 
of the order, to meet and shake hands with 
the National Grand Master. There are now 
‘about 600.granges in the State, with a mem- 
bership of 40,000. 
In reference to the stock exhibit it ap- 
that the number of entries were 
somewhat less than those of last year. 
The quality of the stock exhibits was, how- 
ever, exceptionally fine. The cattle breeds 
were represented as follows: Guernsey, 
15; Jersey, 95; Ayrshire, 63; Holstein 
Friesian, 60; Shorthorn, 55; Devon, 45; 
Aberdeen Angus, 36; Brown Swiss, 87; 
Red Polled, 32; Hereford, 22; Dutch 
Belted, 16. 

In the horse department there was a fall- 
ing off from last year’s standard. Brood 
horses were a good lot, and the French 
coach most excellent. The draft breeds 
were also 4 good class. 

THE SHEEP SHOW. 

The sheep exhibit was specially fine. 

Shropshires were the strongest, and are 


specially worth mention. The Coltswolds | 


were also very fine, and the Merinos were a 


good class. 

In the Hampshire class there was close 
competition, and the exhibits were all good. 
Oxfords were also very fine, and one of the 
best exhibits ever seen in this country. 
They attracted much attention. South- 
downs were a small exhibit. The principal 
awards in the sheep department were as 
follows: F. W. Barrett, Wadsworth, won 
the gold medal on middle wool flock and all 
first prizes. In the Oxfordshire class, Aaron 
Bordwell, Fargo, won gold medal on flock 
and all first prizes. In Coltswolds class, 
R. Stuyvesant won gold medal on flock. In 
Shropshire class, F. D. Ward, Byron, won a 
medal on flock. In the Cheviot class, W. 
Curry, Hartwick, won medal on flock. P. 
& G. F. Martin, Rush, won a gold medal ou 
flock. 

The exhibit of swine was better than last 
year, and the Poland Chinas are especially 

worthy of mention. 


POULTRY SHOW. 


The poultry show was very superior. 
There were over 2,300 entries made in 925 
coops. The exhibit was made in a large 
tent, which. when the hurricane came 
along, was blown down, and several valu- 
able birds were killed. Thequality of these 
exhibits was, all in all, exceptionally good 
for a fall fair, and if the society will give 
the poultry department a permanent wood 


structure in which to make their exhibits 
this department will grow better and bet 
terevery year. No State in the Union has 
vere enthusiastic poultry men than New 
ork. 
THE FRUIT DISPLAY. 


Altho this is said to be an off year, the 
fruit exhibit was a specially fineone. There 
were two large teats, 300x50 feet, in which 
the fruit display was made, and all avail- 
able space was occupied. The Central New 
York Horticultural Society made a fine 
exhibition of all kinds of fruit. The 
Western New York Horticultural Society 
also occupied a prominent place. A notable 
part of this exhibit was that of forty varie- 
ties of plums. The Onondaga County 
Agricultural Society, Ellwanger & Barry;of 
Rochester, each showed 100 varieties of 

ars. C. U. Baker, of Selkirk ; Wagoner & 

0., of Pultney ; C. H. Babcock, of ton, 
were among the prominent exhibitors. A 
valuable contribution to the Horticultural 
Department was made by the New York 
Experiment Station. An illustration of 
the work relative to the diseases which at- 
tack vegetables was a prominent feature. 
Tn the vegetable tent the principal exhibit- 
ors were M. F. Pierson, of Seneca Castle ; 
C. N. Tuttle, of Clarksville; Howard 
Brothers & Koln ; Charles Cooley, of Phelps; 
Allen Brothers, of Delmar. In the floral 
tent the largest display was made by P. R. 
Quinlan & Co., of Syracuse. This Sepa 
ment was well filled, and proved of much 
interest to spectators. 

In closing, a word may be said in refer- 
ence to the society’s new departure last 


year in providing entertainment on the race . 


course. They have expended considerable 
Money this season in the track, 
which is a very good half-mile Rey Races 
ave occurred every day of the fair. The 
society has come to the conclusion that 
pee sort of entertainment is a to 
raw the crowds and hold them, and as 
ong as the race course is made 
eb cultural part of the fair all wi 
well. This place we believe it will have, 
and that the State Fair will be, as it has 
in the t, a strictly first-class agri- 


cultural exhibition. 


TiAgTOLIFAhl y 
HARTSHORN 5 sui 
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FOR THE 


STOMACH, 
LIVER & 
BOW ELS. 
Every DoSEEFrECTIVE 








THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Information about Reutes and 
Travel in the West, address 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P.& T. A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Mina. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner. §t. Paul, Minn. 
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SARATOGA 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


like the naner cent 








CONSOLIDATED FIREWORES C0 


OF AMERICA; 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place, 


iNew York. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer Selected 


d 


Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Columbus Day 


and Political celebrations. 


FIREWORKS 





Nes. 9 & 11 Park Place, } 
No. 12 Park Plae, ) 


= POLITICAL GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS, 
PARADE TORCHES, Etc., Etc. 


Send your orders early and avo%; 
the late rash. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 
New York. 


VICHY. | 


(1879) 35 





D | BEST POLISH IN THE WORLO. 


BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, wees, gue and the con- 
sumer pays for no or glass 
with every purchase, 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 














On Top. . 


SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 





PAINT ROOFS 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
mes longer. Equally useful fer anyiron work. Send for 
Circulars, Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading » CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
pot d by di » and pr night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 











TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


$0.30 | Two Years, 


One Month, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2,00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES skould be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration 0 t Sendlit teb- 
scriptions, in order to receiv) ei, papers 
uninterruptedly. te 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in Londory’ to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any Che wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines im connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








114 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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Author of “Common Sense in the Household.” 





ESTERBROOK 





“PENS ~<a 





26 JOHN ST.. i. ¥. THE BEST MADE. 





DS LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL SUITS 


For Fall Wear. 


We have a large and taste- 





ful stock of 2and 3 garment 
suits for Boys 4 to 16 years, 
which we are offering at at- 


tractive prices. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


No. 44 East Fourteenth Street, 
UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 





Romanesque and Gothic 
in price from $37.00 to .00 
ers of OF or agg and platform chairs in 


= gage good designs mailed for five 2c. stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., Boston. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
_ ee Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















Have you given your 
Stationer your order for 
your fall supply of Station- 
ery? Tell him to give you 
the “Standard Linen Paper” 
made by the Whiting Paper 
Co, of Holyoke. They are 
largest manufacturers of 
fine papers in the world. 
You will find the name in 
the center of each sheet. 
Do not permit something 
claimed to be ‘‘as good,” to 
be substituted. The Whit- 
ing Papers are made in 
great variety of color and 
style. Surfaces to suit any 
pen. Ask your Stationer 
for them. If you cannot get 
them conveniently from 
ycour local dealer, write to 
us and we will have sam- 
ples and prices sent to you. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 
148, 150 and 152 Duane Street. 
The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 


Keep your fiour in the 


ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


im Secure from —* amin Dust» 
Dirt and Verm 





This Flour on te different 
from all others. It has a 


ROYAL 
Flour Biff 


with 
REMovasie 


ev 


Roya’ ore ee: | 
neotly japanned. 


Royal Manufacturing Co. 
153-155 S. Jefferson St. 
Agents Wanted 
in chil- 


ra a 7 tag 


Synonymous withhealth. The 
Pearestiperfection is attained 
in this by. the use of Ridge’s 
“ood, aS thousands who have 
used Tin tae TaSt ap years can 

35¢ up. 





CHICAGO 











ue 











‘FINEST TONE, 
“a 


174 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AND IN USE. 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 






September 29, 1899. 






PIANOS 


000 MADE venv wstaunem 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


92 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DHCORATION 








We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
— and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal: 
led in beauty of design, treat: 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection, 
Estimates furnished for en: 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States ot 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 








“Henry Clay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. “Describe it?” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 

Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


A o CURE FOR CATARRH. 


( VEARRH 












25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


pA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


: 27 Sudbury St., 


THESE ARE FRESH PROPOSITIONS 


1st.—$10,000 worth of LAND CO. oat at par value 
¢ per share), that must soon be worth $150 per 


de Nickel ore 
rated Stand- 


sontally. 100 Wales invecennt call in- 
eines $e Soren rhe 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 














é 45D 48 GoLn Suause, xaas Fuss B= 


fof Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all draaniste. 





W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
oe 
Branch Ware 
87 John St., New York and 


19 Lake St., Chicag 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fistures, 


aenae, Street 7 IS 


Werks¥ounded in in 1833 
them by the - Ex- 
hib at P: France, in 
5 A a, in 
and Centennial Exhibition, 


EXCURSIONS 























TO POINTS 


West, Nortu 


AND 


NorRTHWEST. 


For information apply toany Ticket Agent or address 
W. A. THRALL, 











